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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY LAND.* 


THE natural features of the Holy Land consist simply of a low sandy 
littoral or maritime strip, of a hilly and stony district of limestones, in 
the heart of which Jerusalem is situated, of the deep hollow of the Jordan 
and the Dead Sea, and of the naked hilly region beyond and to the east. 
In the parallel of Samaria the central stony region is more broken up, 
the littoral—the Plain of Sharon—wears a more smiling aspect, and the 
sternness of the Moab is replaced by the green slopes of Gilead. This 
is still more the case in Galilee, in which the naked limestone district is 
reduced to its minimum, and the eastern range is represented by the oak- 
clad hills and the pasture-lands of Bashan. Beyond, and farther to the 
north, we have the mountainous regions of Anti-Lebanon and Lebanon, 
imparting quite a new aspect to the country—a character which is more 
or less preserved to its utmost confines in that direction, the ranges being 
almost continuously prolonged by the Ansairi hills, the Rhosus, and the 
Amanus, to the Taurus. 

Eastward of these northerly regions we have the redoubtable volcanic 
district of the Hauran, the fertile river basin of Damascus, and the 
long weney of the Orontes (Coele-Syria), with the Syrian wilderness 
beyond. , 

While the more stern features of the Holy Land soften off to the north 
till broken up by the heights of Lebanon, they augment in the south, 
the maritime sands are of wider girth in Philistia and beyond, the barren 
stony limestone region, wider at Hebron, ultimately spreads out to form 
the Desert of Tih, or “ of the Wandering,” the eastern hills are succeeded 
by the rocky fastnesses and wilds of the Nabatheans, while to the south 
the lofty granitic peaks of Sinai tower up, rivals in height with Hermon 
and pda 

The central limestone district of the Holy Land is 2200 feet high at 
Jerusalem, 2685 feet at Singil, and 2800 feet at Hebron, sinking from 
both the latter points to the north and to the south; the maritime band 
naturally slopes to the level of the Mediterranean, whilst the valley of 
the Jordan, from an elevation of 500 feet above the level of the sea at Dan, 
sinks 50 feet below it at Meron, 625 feet in Genesareth, and 1312 feet 
in the Dead Sea. The snow-clad peak of Hermon, the highest mountain 
of Syria, attains an elevation of some 10,000 feet; its rival in the south, 
Mount Sinai, attains an elevation of 9300 feet; while Jebel Makmel, the 


1 highest peak of Lebanon, is 9375 feet in elevation. 
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Dr. Robinson has treated these marked and simple features under the 
heads of mountains and hill country, including mountains west of Jordan, 
subdivided into those which are north and those which are south of the 
plain of Esdraelon, and the mountains east of Jordan. Next the valleys, 
including El Ghor, with its side-valleys from the east and from the west, 
and the valleys running to the coast. Next the plains, including those 
of the coast, those in the hill country west of the Ghor, in the Ghor, 
and east of the Ghor, the said Ghor not being at all a familiar word with 
Biblical students, but meaning the valley of the Jordan. Next the rivers, 
which are simply the Jordan and its tributaries, and the lesser streams of 
the coast. Lastly, the lakes, fountains, wells, and cisterns, with some very 
unsatisfactory notices of the trees and plants, and of the living things in 
Syria. 

"The more striking succession of features which present themselves, and 
have ever presented themselves, from the days of the Greeks and Romans 
to those of Crusaders and Christian pilgrims down to our own times, of 
a low maritime strip of land, only interrupted here and there by rocky 
promontories, of rocky stony uplands and hills, also interrupted at times 
by fertile vales and currents of water, of a deep valley, with a river ex- 
panding ever and anon into lake and sea, and of a still more stubborn 
hill and mountain district shading off into wilderness beyond, appear, 
however, to be far preferable as a groundwork for the study of details, 
than the more formal and pedantic system adopted by the studious and 
travelled American. 

Pheenicia is so natural a starting-point of the maritime plain of Judea 
and Samaria as to be geographically inseparable. It is a chief feature in 
the maritime plains of Syria that they are narrow in the north, and 
become wider and wider the farther they get south, till they finally ex- 
pand into the wilderness. These plains are also throughout divided into 
two parallel tracts, the sandy or littoral, and the inner and cultivated, or 
pasture or wooded tract. This is the case in Phoenicia, the towns of 
which also resemble in their situation the others along the whole extent 
of coast, standing out on rocky promontories, with very small harbours, 
natural or artificial. 

If there were any difference to be observed which might in any degree 
account for the far greater celebrity obtained by these cities in commerce 
and navigation, it would be that the promontories of Tyre, Sidon, and 
Beyrut project farther, and thus form something more of a protection, or 
of a sea-girt situation, than those of Ascalon, Jaffa, Dor, or Acre. 
Perhaps, also, the groves and gardens which surround the ports from 
which these promontories start, are, especially at Beyrut and Sidon, more 
extensive and luxuriant even than those at Jaffa. This long line of coast, 
then, from Arvad to the White Cape—a length equal to that of the whole 
of Palestine from Dan to Beersheba—is the famous country, second only 
to Palestine itself in its effect on the ancient world, called by the Hebrews, 
partly perhaps in allusion to its level plain, “ Canaan,” or “the Lowland,” 
the more remarkable for its situation under the highlands of Lebanon; 
called by the Greeks Phcenicia, or the “* Land of Palms,” from the palm- 
groves which appear indeed at intervals all along the western coast, but 
here more than elsewhere. The vast range of Lebanon gave to the coast 
of Pheenicia a security which the coast of Philistia never enjoyed. The 
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Bedouin tribes, no doubt, occasionally cross the Tyrian Ladder or the 
Galilean hills into Phenicia, but their excursions must be very rare com- 
pared with those to which Philistia has been subject, in early times from 
the mountaineers of Judwa, and in later times from the Arabs of the 
Sinaitic Desert. 

The ranges of Lebanon also send across the narrow strip of Pheenicia 
streams of a size and depth wholly unknown to Palestine. The Leontes 
is, next to the Orontes, the largest river in Syria. And the more 
northern rivers, the “ pleasant Bostrenus”—the modern Aulay—hard by 
Sidon ; the clear Lycus, River of the Wolf or Dog, so called from that 
fabled dog, whose bark at the approach of strangers could be heard as 
far as Cyprus; the river of Adonis, which still “runs purple to the sea, 
with the blood of Thammuz yearly wounded;” the sacred stream of the 
romantic Kadisha—are amongst ‘the streams from Lebanon” (Cant. 
iv. 15) which must always have kept Pheenicia fresh and fertile; 
although as Gibbon justly remarked, and as Lamartine and Chateau- 
briand have since depicted in eloquent detail, ‘a mournful and solitary 
silence now prevails along the shore which once resounded with the 
world’s debate.” 

It is seldom given to men to unite the different powers of observation 
and reflective generalisation in their own person. Dr. Robinson was 
undoubtedly a learned and able scholar, and an acute observer in regard 
to points of comparative geography, but he is the most meagre, infelici- 
tous, and unphilosophical generaliser that ever took pen in hand. As 
his “ Biblical Researches” are mainly characterised by a callous scep- 
ticism of all that is legendary and traditional, even in the primitive 
Church, so the same cold sarcastic spirit seems with him to iene de- 
prived nature in the Holy Land of all that pleases the fancy and in- 
spires the imagination. In this respect the English divine and traveller, 
Dean Stanley, shines pre-eminent. If less minute in his details than 
Dr. Robinson, he is quite as satisfactory, while his comprehensive genius 
takes especial delight in seizing, with the eye of a true naturalist, upon 
those features in the physical geography of a tract which have most 
influenced the character of the people, and the history and fortunes of 
the country. ‘Thus Dr. Robinson dismisses Pheenicia with a paragraph 
or two of no interest, while Dean Stanley devotes several pages to tracing 
out those peculiarities of the plain which most contributed to rendering 
Phoenicia what she was, as well as to those circumstances which have 
combined to render her what she now is—a striking instance of the 
moral and poetical, as distinct from the literal and prosaic, accomplish- 
ment of the Prophetical Scriptures. 

So it is with the plain of Asher, which is separated from that of 
Pheenicia by the hilly ranges which advance into the Mediterranean to 
form the promontories of the White Cape and the Ladders of ‘Tyre. Dr. 
Robinson informs us that the average breadth of the plain is from four 
to six miles, that on the east is the hill-country of Upper Galilee, ocea- 
sionally wooded, rising for the most part steeply from the plain, but yet 
with frequent ridges running out i. low points and gradually losing 
themselves in the plain, and that the whole tract which stretches to the 
base of Carmel, a distance of about twenty miles, is fertile and well- 
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watered, having many fountains and two larger streams—the Belus and 
Kishon. 

Dean Stanley, on the other hand, sees in the peculiarity that a broad 
beach, uninterrupted by the advance of tides, must always have afforded 
an easy outlet for the Philistine armies, for the kings of Egypt, for the 
forces of the Crusaders round Mount Carmel to the Bay of Acre, while 
the bluff promontory of the Ladder of the Tyrians cut off all commu- 
nication round its base, constituting a natural barrier between Palestine 
and Phoenicia, circumstances which brought the plain of Asher within 
the influence of the first more than the last, constituting Acre the 
northernmost city of the Holy Land on the western coast, and gather- 
ing round it whatever interest attaches to this corner of the country. 
Asher was the tribe to whose lot the rich plain of Acre fell—he “ dipped 
his foot in oil ;” his ‘ bread was fat and he yielded royal dainties.” But 
he dwelt among the Canaanites; he could not drive out the inhabitants 
of Accho, or of Achzib; he gave no judge or warrior to Israel. One 
name only of the tribe of Asher shines out of the general obscurity— 
the aged widow, who, in the very close of the Jewish history, ‘ departed 
not from the Temple at Jerusalem, but served God with prayers and 
fastings night and day.” With this one exception, the contemptuous 
allusion in the Song of Deborah sums up the whole history of Asher, 
when, in the great gathering of the tribes against Sisera, Asher ‘* con- 
tinued on the sea-shore and abode in his creeks.” Thus is Dr. Robin- 
son almost warranted in dismissing this region with the icy statement, 
“This plain, like the preceding, is not directly referred to in Scripture.” 

The importance of Acre, with its roadstead of Caipha at the opposite 
corner of the bay under Mount Carmel, have given it a history that is 
apart from that of the plain of Asher or the valley of Esdraelon, at 
whose mouth it stands. The peculiarity of its story lies in its man 
sieges—by Baldwin, by Saladin, by Richard, by Khalil, by Napoleon, 
by Ibrahim Pasha, and by Sir Charles Napier. Within that city was 
also once cooped up all that remained of the defeated Crusaders. “The 
kings of Jerusalem and Cyprus, of the house of Lusignan, the princes 
of Antioch, the counts of Tripoli and Sidon, the great masters of the 
Hospital, the Temple and the Teutonic Orders, the republics of Venice, 
Genoa, and Pisa, the Pope’s legate, the kings of France and England, 
assumed an independent command. Seventeen tribunals exercised the 
power of life and death.” 

South of Carmel is the plain of Sharon, celebrated in Scripture for 
its rich fields and pastures, and which extends, with an average breadth 
of about ten miles from near Cesarea, to Lydda, the city of St. George, 
and Joppa, now Jaffa, a length of over thirty miles. 

The plain is divided into the Ramleh, or sandy tract along the sea- 
shore, and the cultivated tract farther inland, here called Khassab “ the 
reedy,” apparently from the high reeds which grow along the banks of 
some of the streams, one of them having always borne that name, 
Kanah, or “the reedy.” (Josh. xvi. 8.) Two of these streams, the 
Zerka and the Huleh, are known to the Arabs as Moiet Temsah, or 
‘crocodile waters,” and the bones of these saurians have been lately de- 
tected by a German naturalist—Dr. Roth. The tract immediately upon 
the shore is in some parts marshy. The wood scattered in the plain is 
deciduous oak, rising in the north into trees, but in the south exhibiting 
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only bushes. Dean Stanley suggests that these are the remnants of a 
great forest, which, according to Strabo, existed here down to the second 
century, and Dr. Robinson, on his part, suggests that it was from the 
frequency of this tree that the plain was anciently called ‘‘ Drumos,”’ 
which the Septuagint have sometimes put for “ Sharon.” 

Eastward the hills of Ephraim look down upon this plain, the huge 
rounded ranges of Ebal and Gerizim towering above the rest, and at 
their feet the wooded cone, on the summit of which stood Samaria. But 
its chief fame then, as now, was for its excellence as a pasture-land. Its 
wide undulations are sprinkled with Bedouin tents, and vast flocks of 
sheep, the true successors of “the herds which were fed in Sharon” in 
David's reign, under “Shitrai the Sharonite,” and of “the folds of 
flocks” which Isaiah foretold in ‘* Sharon’ as the mark of the restored 
Israel, The only town that marked the region was Dor, with its sur- 
rounding district of “ Naphath-Dor,” which was in the hands of the 
Canaanites. Its situation, with its little harbour enclosed within the 
wild rocks rising over the shell-strewn beach, and covered by the frag- 
ments of the later city of Tentura, is still a striking feature on the deso- 
late shore. Pliny and Strabo notice a crocodile town and river in the 
same region, and the name of Tentura seems to have preserved the me- 
morable hostility of the inhabitants of the Egyptian Tentyra to these 
repulsive reptiles. 

With his usual magnificence of conception, Herod the Great deter- 
mined to relieve the inhospitable barrier which the coast of his country 
opposed to the Western world, by making an artificial port, and attaching 
to it the chief city of his Td Fave Cesarea rose in this district upon 
a rocky ledge, somewhat resembling that of Ascalon on the south and 
Dor on the north. Now-a-days, not a human habitation is to be found 
within the circuit of its deserted walls, yet of all the regions of Palestine 
there is none which is so closely connected with the apostolic history as 
this tract of coast between Gaza and Acre, and especially the neighbour- 
hood of Cesarea. It is, it has been remarked, as if Christianity already 
felt its European destiny strong within it, and, by a sort of prophetic 
anticipation, gathered its early energies round those regions of the Holy 
Land which were most European and least Asiatic. 

The whole great maritime plain of the tribe of Judah, south of Lydda 
and Joppa, comprising the country of the Philistines, is called in the 
Hebrew Shephela, “ the low country.” The boundaries of this territory, 
though indefinite, may be measured by its five great cities, of which 
Ekron is the farthest north, and Gaza the farthest south. Two parallel 
tracts, as usual, divide the plain: the sandy tract, on which stand the 
maritime cities; and the cultivated tract, which presents, for the most 
part, an unbroken mass of corn, out of which rise here and there slight 
eminences in the midst of gardens and orchards, the seats of the more 
inland cities. Gath has entirely disappeared, but Ekron, Ashdod, Gaza, 
and Ascalon, retain their names ; and the three last have sites sufficiently 
commanding to justify their ancient fame. ‘The four points thus indicated 
in the Philistine territory Dean Stanley points out, ever seeking for the 
philosophy of national history in the natural circumstances in which the 
people were placed—its seaboard, its strongholds, its fertility, its level 
plain—contain the solution of much of their history. 

The Philistines, of seafaring habits, favoured a piscine form of worship 
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Dagon, the fish-god, was honoured with stately temples even in the 
inland cities of Gaza and Ashdod ; Derceto, the fish-goddess, was wor- 
shipped at Ascalon, at Jaffa, and at the port of Gaza, their three mari- 
time towns. Dean Stanley notices Ascalon and Jaffa as the ouly ports 
of the Philistines, but Gaza had a port called “Gaza on the Sea,” as 
also “ Majuma.” Constantine called it “ Constantia,” from the name of 
his son, giving it at the same time municipal rights. Julian took away 
this name, and ordered it to be called the port of Gaza, but subsequent 
emperors restored the name and the privileges of the place, 

All the cities of Philistia stand on hills that rise above the plain, and 
are remarkable for the extreme beauty and profusion of the gardens 
which surround them—the scarlet blossoms of the pomegranates, and the 
enormous oranges which gild the green foliage of their famous groves. 
Gaza is surrounded by fruit-gardens, hedged with prickly pears, and 
stretching northward is the largest olive-grove in Palestine. (Exped. 
to the Euphrates, vol. i. p. 493.) “ Well might Jaffa ‘the beautiful’ be 
so called; well might Ascalon be deemed the haunt of the Syrian Venus. 
Her temple is destroyed, but the sacred doves still fill with their cooings 
the luxuriant gardens which grow in the sandy hollow within the ruined 
walls,”’ 

The most striking and characteristic feature of Philistia is, however, 
its immense plain, before noticed, of corn-fields, stretching from the edge 
of the sandy tract right up to the very wall of the hills of Judah. These 
rich fields must have been the great source at once of the power and the 
value of Philistia, and the cause of the unceasing efforts of Israel to 
master the territory. These are the fields of “standing corn,” with 
“ vineyards and olives” amongst them, into which the “three hundred 
foxes,” or ‘ jackals” (shualim), were sent down with firebrands from 
the neighbouring hills. 

The free access to the wilderness on the south is what has ever made 
Philistia the grand route of the invaders of Palestine from the south, and 
of Egypt from the north. Some twenty miles south of Gaza are the 
remains of ancient Raphia, the last town of Syria, where two granite 
columns yet standing are supposed by the natives to mark the division 
between Africa and Asia. (Colonel Leake in Preface to Burckhardt’s 
Travels.) Gaza itself was the Ecbatana of Syria of Herodotus, and the 
spot where Cambyses perished.* Hence the possession of this plain by 
the Edomite Arabs, who, taking Eleutheropolis for their capital, occupied 
it under the name of Idumea, during the period of the Herods. Hence 
also the insecurity of these parts at the present day from the unchecked 
incursions of the Bedouin tribes, 

Amongst these cities of the plain, ever playing a part in resisting the 
attacks of besieging armies, Ascalon derives a peculiar interest from 
Richard Coeur de Lion having held his court within its walls and towers— 
still standing—and the white-faced hill, which from their heights forms 
so conspicuous an object in the western part of the plain, is the “ Blanche- 
garde” of the crusading chroniclers, which witnessed his chief adventures. 
Dean Stanley suggests that it may also have been the Libnah, or 
‘White City,” which Sennacherib was besieging immediately before the 
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* Sir H. Rawlinson and Dean Stanley have been led, by apparently an error of 
Pliny’s, to place the Ecbatana of Syria at Mount Carmel. 
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destruction of his army. Palestine itself, “the Land of the Philistines,” 
owes its name to the Greeks, having followed in the track of the 
Egyptian Pharaohs and Ptolemys along the coast northwards into Syria. 

There are many plains in the hilly country that intervenes between the 
three great maritime plains of Asher, Sharon, and Philistia, and the 
valley of the Jordan. Such is the plain of Asor, near Kedesh, where 
Jonathan’s troops defeated the Syrians. (1 Mace. xi.; and Joseph., 
Antiq., 13.) Such also is the plain of Ramah south of the high moun- 
tains of Naphthali, and full of very old olive-trees, called by the natives 
Rimy, or “ Greek,’’ from a tradition that they are older tan the Mu- 
hammadan conquest. The prospect from the brow of the mountain above 
Ramah over this plain and the country farther south, is very beautiful, 
and is, according to Dr. Robinson, scarcely surpassed in Palestine. 

The plain of Zebulon, called by Josephus the great plain of Asochis, 
and now “el Bittauf,” is a noble expanse—a glorious portion of the in- 
heritance of Zebulon. On the southern side of this plain is the humble 
village of Cana, where Christ performed his first miracle. Connected 
with this plain are two smaller ones, Tur-an (Robinson reads, incorrectly, 
Tu’ran ; hills were compared in Scripture language, little ones to lambs, 
big ones to bulls, as ** Tur,” for Mount Tabor and Mount Olivet, and as 
in the Taurus of the Romans) and Hattin, with its two-horned hill—the 
traditional Mount of the Sermon—where the Crusaders were finally and 
decisively defeated by Saladin (a.p. 1187). 

The so-called plain of Esdraelon, which, with that of Zebulon, breaks 
the continuity of the central upland and rocky limestone territory, is 
composed of several parts, the chief of which are in the present day 
known as the Ard-el-Hammar, the Merj-ibn-Amir, or the valley of the 
Mukutta River, and the plain of Megiddo, or of Jezreel. These again 
are subdivided by hills and hilly ranges into different valleys, amid which, 
mostly situated on slight eminences, are the sites of Nain, of Endor at the 
foot of little Hermon, of Lejjun or Megiddo, of Engannim, of Nazareth 
(the latter more secluded among the hills), and others, looking like dots 
spotted over the rich carpet spread southward and westward of Mount 
Tabor. On a conical hill to the north-west stands the ruined castle of 
Sepphoris, or Dio Caesarea, once the capital of the district. (Exp. to the 
Eup., vol. i. p. 462.) Dr. Robinson divides the plain into the Jenin or 
Engannim portion, the valley of Jezreel, and the plains of Tabor aud of 
Gilboa. 

This lowland of Esdraelon, across which Captain William Allen would 
have carried a canal to the Jordan (The Dead Sea: a New Route to 
India, &e. 1855), and which it was once projected to colonise with 
Jews, lies between the hills of Galilee on the north, and of Samaria on 
the south. It, in parts, completely interrupts the line of hill country, and 
forms, in connexion with the valley of Kishon in the west, and its own 
middle arm in the east, an easy roadway from the coast to the River 
Jordan. 

This broad depression has ever been the boundary and debatable land 
between the central and northern tribes of Palestine, and the plain itself 
and its environs have been in every age the scene of the conflicts and 
struggles of armed bands. It was in the valley of Jezreel (Zerin), be- 
tween little Hermon and Mount Gilboa, that Gideon discomfited the 
Midianites ; and here, too, was fought the battle between Israel and the 
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Philistines, in which Saul and Jonathan were slain on Mount Gilboa. 
This valley, in the lower part of which is Bethsan, or Scythopolis, 
whither the body of Jonathan was conveyed after the battle of Gilboa, 
furnishes a direct and easy passage from the Jordan to the Mediterranean. 
We know also, from Scripture, that Deborah and Barak, descending 
with their forces from Mount Tabor, discomfited the host of Sisera with 
his “nine hundred chariots of iron,” and drove them from Endor to 
Taanach and Megiddo, where the Kishon swept them away. It was 
likewise in the plain, not far from Aphek, that Ahab and the Israelites 
obtained a miraculous victory over the Syrians under Benhadad; while 
near Megiddo, King Josiah, attacking the Egyptian host in spite of the 
warnings of their monarch, perished in the conflict. 

If, as Dean Stanley says, no better test of Dr. Robinson’s high geo- 
graphica] powers can be given than an ocular comparison of his descrip- 
tion of the plain of Esdraelon, with its actual localities, certainly no 
better test of the Reverend Dean of Westminster’s powers of associating 
human interests with natural features can be given than in the chapter 
which he devotes to the great battle-field of Jewish history. None of 
the combats which secured the conquest of Palestine to the Israelites 
were, however, fought in this field. Being inferior in cavalry, they 
selected their own element, the mountains and the mountain-passes, 
whenever they could choose their arena. The battles of Esdraelon were 
almost all forced upon them by adverse or invading armies; and though 
some of their chief victories were won here, yet this plain is associated to 
the mind of an Israelite with mournful, at least as much as joyous, 
recollections : two kings perished on its soil ; and the two saddest dirges 
of the Jewish nation were evoked by the defeats of Gilboa and Megiddo. 
The battle of the Kishon, the victory of the Midianites, the battle of 
Jezreel, that of Bethbarah, the defeat of Saul, the battle of Mount 
Gilboa, the defeat of Josiah, and the battle of Megiddo, are brought out 
in “ Sinai and Palestine” with all the picturesque and graphic force that 
can be imparted by local colouring assisted by archzological detail. Our 
predecessors—even the great masters of art—of olden times, had, indeed, 
no such advantages of a correct study of the topography and archeology 
of the Bible Lands as are possessed in the ‘present days by the labours of 
successful explorers. It is only now and then that the aberrations of 
individual minds—as Dr. Robinson’s scepticism with regard to the sites 
of Cana, of Capernaum, and of other of the chief scenes of our Lord’s 
ministrations ; Mr. Ferguson’s crotchet, that because some of the materials 
of the Byzantine monuments, erected on the “ place called Golgotha,”’ 
were removed by the early Muhammadans to their mosque on Moriah, 
that our Saviour was buried beneath the sacrificial altar of the Temple 
of the Jews; and Dr. Beke’s still more extravagant theories, that Aram- 
naharaim—the Aram of the two rivers (Euphrates and Tigris)—is the 
region between the two rivers of the plain of Damascus, necessitating not 
only the removal of Harran, but of all the sites of Biblical history from 
Mesopotamia to the plain of Damascus—that for a time throw us back 
into the darkness of the middle ages. But new explorations are daily 
being effected, new facts are daily brought to light, and truth must ulti- 
mately shine forth with lustre undimmed by the vagaries of individuals. 
It is characteristic of the times we live in, that whilst Napoleon the 
Great combated the Turks on the plain of Esdraelon and at the foot of 
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Mount Tabor, the pious empress of the third Napoleon should be exert- 
ing herself in interesting other crowned heads in the restoration of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Of what avail would such expenditure 
be, if the traditions of the Church are to be set aside, and the burial- 
place of the Saviour sought for within those very precincts, the destruc- 
tion of which He foretold ; beyond whose courts no Gentile or Galilean 
was allowed to penetrate, where the disciples of Christ and his Apostles 
were insulted and maltreated, whence Peter and John were put forth and 
imprisoned for healing the lame at the Beautiful gate, and whence 
Stephen was taken and stoned to death? Is it at all credible that the 
Saviour should have been entombed in the very heart of the Holy of 
Holies of those who denied him and put him to death ? 

Every traveller has remarked on the richness of the soil of the plain of 
Esdraelon, and the exuberance of its crops. Once more the palm appears, 
waving its stately tresses over the village enclosures, The park-like 
aspect of the hills between Shechem and Samaria breaks out again in this 
fertile district. The same luxuriant character which had rendered this 
whole region the favourite haunt of the four northern tribes, rendered it 
also the favourite resort of the later kings of Israel. Of all the numerous 
villages that now rise out of the plain on the gentle swells which break its 
level surface, the most commanding in situation is that which, in its mo- 
dern name of Zerin, retains the ancient name of Jezreel. As Baasha had 
chosen Tirzah, as Omri had chosen Samaria, so Ahab chose Jezreel as 
his regal residence; and its natural features still illustrate the most 
strikimp incidents in the scenes in which it appears in the sacred history, 
of the overthrow of the house of Ahab. We see how up the valley from 
the Jordan Jehu’s troop might be seen advancing; how in Naboth’s 
“field” the two sovereigns met the relentless soldier; how, whilst Joram 
died on the spot, Ahaziah drove down the westward plain towards the 
mountain-pass, by the beautiful village of En-Gannim (the spring of the 
gardens), but was overtaken in the ascent, and died of his wounds at 
Megiddo ; how in the open place, which, as usual in Eastern towns, la 
before the gates of Jezreel, the body of the queen was trampled under the 
hoofs of Jehu’s horses; how the dogs gathered round it, as even to this 
day, in the wretched village now seated on the ruins of the once splendid 
city of Jezreel, they prow! on the mounds without the walls for the offal 
and carrion thrown out to them to consume. 

These characteristics of the plain—perhaps the most secular in sacred 
history—are not the only or the highest associations with which its 
natural features are connected. Two mountains, the glory of the tribe 
of Issachar, stand out among the bare and rugged hills of Palestine, re- 
markable for the verdure which climbs—a rare sight in the scenery of 
the Holy Land—to their very summits. One of these is Tabor. This 
strange and beautiful mountain—the fortress and the sanctuary of the 
northern tribes—is distinguished alike in form and in character from all 
around it. The second great historical mountain of Esdraelon is Carmel 
—the scene of Elijah’s sacrifice—its protracted range of eighteen miles 
in length, bounding the whole of the southern corner of Esdraelon and of 
the maritime plain, is marked out from the surrounding scenery by its 
garden-like aspect. Rocky dells, with deep jungle of copse, are found 
there alone in Palestine. And though to European eyes it presents a 
forest-beauty only of an inferior order, there is no wonder that to an 
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Israelite it seemed “the park” of his country; that the tresses of the 
bride’s head should be compared to its woods (Cant. vii. 5); that its 
“ ornaments” or “excellency” (Isa. xxxv, 2) should be regarded as the 
type of natural beauty ; that the withering of its fruits should be con- 
sl as the type of national desolation. (Amos i. 2; Isaiah xxxiii. 9 ; 
Nahum i. 4.) 

South of Esdraelon is the beautiful little plain of Dothan, where 
Joseph’s brethren were feeding their father’s flocks when Joseph visited 
them, and was sold by them to the Midianites, and carried into slavery in 
Egypt. East of the fortress of Saniir is also a little oval plain, in which 
the waters collect to form a lake in winter. It is called Merj el Ghuruk, 
or the “‘ Drowned Meadow.” 

The fine plain known as the Mukna extends along the eastern base of 
the mountains Ebal and Gerizim. Jacob’s Well, where our Lord talked 
with the Samaritan woman, is still seen in the mouth of the valley of 
Nabulus, and around it is “the parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his 
son Joseph.” A fine plain extends north and west of Gibeon, having a 
fertile and productive soil, and where the battle was probably fought in 
which Joshua discomfited the five kings. (Josh. x.) The plain or valley 
of Rephaim, or “ The Giants,” is situated to the south-west of Jerusalem, 
on the border between Judah and Benjamin. It is a broad valley or 
plain, separated from the valley of Hinnom only by a swell of rocky 

und, Here David fought a great battle with the Philistines. 

In speakin;y of King Uzziah’s husbandry, it is said “he had much 
cattle both in the low country and in the ‘ plains.’ ’”? (2 Chron. xxw. 10.) 
The plains here alluded to would seem to refer to the level tracts in the 
higher hill country of Judah, In the English version we read of the 
plains of Moreh and the plain of the Magicians (Meonenim) near 
Shechem ; also the plain of Tabor, near Jerusalem, and the plain of 
Mamre, near Hebron. But the Hebrew word thus rendered “ plains” 
refers to “ oaks,” and is so rendered by all the ancient interpreters. The 
above passages ought therefore to be read: the oak of the Magicians, of 
Tabor, and the oaks of Moreh, of Mamre. 

The whole of the Ghor, or valley of the Jordan, is strictly a plain be- 
tween two ranges of mountains, having, however, other local expanses 
within itself, among which the most remarkable are the plain of Huleh, 
the plains on the sea of Galilee, and the plain of Jericho. 

East of the Sea of Galilee lies the great plain of Hauran, now called 
En Nikrah, which extends from the river A’waj (Pharpar) in the north, 
to the Desert im the south. The whole plain is volcanic, but in general 
fertile, and arable throughout. It is, indeed, regarded as the granary of 
Damascus. It was all comprised in the Bashan of the Hebrews, and be- 
longed to Manasseh. The elevated plateau, which extends along the 
summit of the mountains which border the Dead Sea upon the east, is 
called the plain of the Belka, and was given to the tribes of Reuben and 
Gad. While the plain of Hauran is only some 2500 feet above the level 
of the Mediterranean, the Belka, like it, between 40 and 50 miles in 
extent, cannot be well less than 3000 feet above the Mediterranean, and 
4300 feet above the Dead Sea. In Genesis it is related that Chedorlaomer, 
and the kings with him, “ smote the Emims in the plain of Kiriathaim.” 
The plain m question was, probably, at the eastern base of the Jebel 
"Attariis, east of the Dead Sea. 
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The central limestone district of the Holy Land—the range of hill 
country and mountains—which extends between the maritime plains and 
the valley of the Jordan, starts from the Lebanon south to beyond the 
limits of the country and into the desert of Arabia, being only interrupted 
once throughout its course by the broken plain of Esdraelon. Lebanon 
closes the Land of Promise on the north, as the peninsula of Sinai does 
on the south; but with this difference, that Lebanon, though beyond the 
boundaries of Palestine, is almost always within view. From the moment 
that the traveller reaches the plain of Shechem in the interior, nay, even 
from the depths of the Jordan valley by the Dead Sea, the snowy heights 
of Hermon—the loftiest mountain and the most prominent feature in the 
landscape of the Holy Land—are visible. So long as its snowy tops were 
seen there was never wanting to the Hebrew poetry the image of un- 
earthly grandeur, which nothing else but perpetual snow can give ; 
especially as seen in the summer, when “the firmament around it seems 
to be on fire.” (Clarke’s Travels, iv. 203.) In the longings of the Hebrew 
lawgiver, as Dean Stanley also remarks, the one distinct image which 
blended with the general hope of seeing “‘the good land beyond Jordan,” 
was of “the good mountain, even Lebanon.” And deep within the re- 
cesses of the mountain, beneath its crest of ice and snow, was the sacred 
forest of cedars, famous, even to those who had never seen them, for their 
gigantic magnificence, endeared to the heart of the nation by the trea- 
sures thence supplied to the Temple and the Palace of Jerusalem. But, 
beyond this general impression on the imagination of the people of Israel, 
there ig no connexion between Lebanon and the history of the Old Testa- 
ment ; and with the one uncertain exception of the Transfiguration, none 
with the history of the New. 

The whole hilly district between Lebanon and the plain of Esdraelon 
is spoken of in Scripture collectively, as Mount Naphthali. (Jos. xx. 7.) 
The hills are in part broken and varied, and here and there are perched 
castles of crusading celebrity, but mostly without any ancient interest. 
Amongst them modern research has identified Kedesh Naphthali, the 
birthplace of Barak—the sanctuary, as its name implies, of the great 
tribe of Naphthali, by which the whole of this range was occupied. All 
these places partake of the same general character, standing on rocky 
spurs or ridges, above green, peaceful basins, high among the hills, 
Among them Safed stands pre-eminent, west of the Upper Jordan, being 
conspicuous from every quarter, at an elevation, according to Symonds, 
of 2775 feet above the sea. Farther west is a still higher tract of moun- 
tains, the culminating point of which, Jebel Jermiik, is the highest peak 
in Galilee, rising not less than 4000 feet above the sea. 

While the tribe of Naphthali occupied the northern hills, that of 
Zebulon possessed the more southerly, commanding the territories of the 
two others of the four northern tribes, Asher on the maritime plain, and 
Issachar on Esdraelon. Van de Velde (Syria and Palestine, vol. i. p. 374) 
describes the Belad-Besharah, as the region is now called, as scantily 
populated, but rich in beauty and fertility; a thick wood of oaks and 
other trees continued for a considerable way, now over the heights, again 
through valleys, but everywhere characterised by a luxuriance of verdure 
by which you can recognise at once the fertility of Naphthali’s inheritance 
and the domolision of the cities, and this distinction of scenery, Dean 
Stanley remarks, with the natural separation of the hills of the north 
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from those to the south, contains the main explanation of the history of 
the northern tribes. All the four tribes of the north alike kept aloof 
from the great historicul movements of Israel. With the exceptions 
when the pressure of northern invaders rallied them first round Barak 
and then round Gideon, they hardly ever — in the events of Jewish 
history. They were content with their rich mountain valleys and their 
maritime coast. 

From a very early period their joint territory acquired the name which 
it bore under a slightly altered form in the distribution of the country 
into a Roman province—Galil, Galilah, Galilaa—a name significative, as 
was also that of “‘ Galilee of the Gentiles” (Isa. ix. 1; Matt. iv. 15), of 
a@ region or district separated from the more regularly organised tribes or 
kingdoms of Samaria and Judea, and situated between them and the 
outer world. 

This isolation, which renders the history of Galilee an almost entire 
blank in the Old Testament, is the cause of its sudden glory in the New. 
It was at Nazareth, a place secured within the natural barriers of its 
fifteen gently-rounded hills, north of the plain of Esdraelon, unknown 
and unnamed in the Old Testament, that was passed that youth, of which 
the most remarkable characteristic is its absolute obscurity. Its wild 
character high up in the Galilean hills may account both for the roughness 
of its population, unable to appreciate their own Prophet, and for the 
evil reputation which it had acquired even in the neighbouring villages, 
one of whose inhabitants, Nathaniel of Cana, said, “ Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth?” Thence also came the name of Nazarene, used 
of old by the Jews, and used still by Mussulmans, as the appellation of 
that despised sect which has now embraced the civilised world. The 
spring at which the blessed Mary drew water, and the limestone rock 
down which the rude inhabitants were about to precipitate the Saviour, 
are still there, the one in the green open space at the north-west extremity, 
the other located (after no little discussion) over the Maronite convent at 
the south-west corner of the town. In this case, as in many others, two 
natural features have remained when all that is of mortal origin has dis- 
appeared, to be connected, the one by tradition, the other by the Gospel 
narrative, with the events which have made Nazareth immortal. Nain, 
where the young man was delivered back to his mother (Luke vii. 11-15), 
is at two or three hours’ distance, on the plain of Esdraelon ; Cana, the 
scene of Our Lord’s first miracle, was at Kefr Kenna, on the highway 
to Tiberias and the Sea of Galilee, passing the Mount of Beatitudes. 

South of the plain of Esdraelon are “the mountains of Ephraim,” 
the central mass of the hills of Palestine, and in which the rocky soil of 
the hills of Judah and Benjamin, though still continued to a great ex- 
tent, is broken up into wide plains in the heart of the mountains, and 
diversified both in hill and valley by streams of running water and by 
continuous tracts of verdure and vegetation. It was this central tract 
and this “ good land”’ that was allotted to the powerful house of Joseph 
in the first division of the country. For more than four hundred years, 
Ephraim, with its two dependent tribes of Manasseh and Benjamin, 
exercised undisputed pre-eminence. Joshua, the first conqueror, Gideon, 
the greatest of the judges, whose brothers were “as the children of 
kings,” and whose children all but established hereditary monarchy in 
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their own line, Saul, the first king, belonged to one or other of these 
three tribes. 

The connexion between the physical geography of this region and its 
history are, as in Judah, most strikingly exemplified by a view of its 
sacred and capital cities. The ruins of Shiloh, the great sanctuary of 
the house of Joseph, and, during the whole period of their supremacy, of 
the nation also, are scattered over a secluded yet most central eminence 
which rises in one of those softer and wider plains characteristic of this 
part of the Holy Land. Its antiquity is marked by the well by which 
the “ daughters of Shiloh” danced when the tribe of Benjamin descended 
from their hills to carry them off, and by rock-hewn sepulchres, some 
of which may have been the last resting-place of the unfortunate house 
of Eli. 

It was in a more permanent home that the chiefs of the new nation 
took up their final abode. In a valley green with grass, grey with 
olives, gardens sloping down on each side, fresh springs rushing down in 
all directions; at the end, a white town embosomed in all this verdure, 
lodged between the two high mountains which extend on each side of 
the valley—that on the south, Gerizim, that on the north, Ebal—such is 
the aspect of Shechem, afterwards Neapolis, and now Nabulus, the most 
beautiful spot in Central Palestine. Here, under the oaks and terebinths 
of Moreh, Abraham rested on his way from Mesopotamia, and here 
Jacob bought the parcel of the field, and found a home after his long 
wanderings—the first possession of himself and his race in Palestine. 

Gerizim and Ebal were sacred mountains, and the same causes of 
natural advantages and religious association which had rendered Shechem 
the primeval possession of Israel in Palestine, rendered it naturally the 
first capital and the seat of the chief national assemblies. Within its 
ancient precincts, even after the erection of Jerusalem into the capital, 
the custom was still preserved of inaugurating a new reign. “And 
Rehoboam went to Shechem: for all Israel were come to Shechem to 
make him king.” (1 Kings xii. 1.) On the revival of Shechem as the 
capital of the northern kingdom under Jeroboam, and after the settle-. 
ment there of the Samaritans after their return from exile, Gerizim, the 
oldest sanctuary in Palestine, retained its sanctity to the end. Close by, 
a white Mussulman chapel still marks the alleged site of the grave of 
Joseph, and a few fragments of stone, the well dug by “ our father 
Jacob,” and the scene of that event in Our Lord’s life, the special locality 
of which is, strange to say, the only one that has not been disputed. 

It is difficult to imagine a more pleasant morning’s stroll than 
that which is presented in a walk along the green and watered valley 
between Ebal and Gerizim, from Shechem to Shomron, or Samaria, the 
park and palace of the early kings. Situated on a hill in a fertile basin, 
Samaria combined strength, beauty, and productiveness. It resisted the 
successive assaults of Syrians and Assyrians. In later times, Herod 
chose it alone out of the ancient capitals of the north to adorn with the 
name and with the temple of Augustus, from which time it assumed the 
appellation which, with a slight change, it has borne ever since, ‘‘ Se- 
baste ;” and it is the only site in Palestine, besides Jerusalem, which 
exhibits relics of ancient architectural beauty. 

. The central hills of Palestine descend through long broken passes to 
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the edge of the great plain of Esdraelon—valleys of considerable 
depth, though never contracted to defiles. It was in these passes, for 
the most part guarded by strongholds, as the fortress of Saniir, that the 
thousands of Ephraim and of Manasseh (Deut. xxxiii. 17 ; Judith iv. 7) 
were ever and anon engaged in repelling invasions of the Holy Land 
from the north. 

The tribe of Benjamin occupied the debatable ground between the 
great rival families, and afterwards kingdoms of Judah and Ephraim, 
and it seems to have followed alternately the fortunes of each. The 
table-land on which Jerusalem is situated extends for some miles into the 
heart of the territory of Benjamin. Not only has the direct road from 
Jerusalem to the north ever lain across this territory, but it also pos- 
sessed conspicuous heights, whether for defence or for “high places of 
worship,’’ and it commanded the more important passes of communica- 
tion into the adjacent plains, passes which run, like all the valleys which 
deserve this name, in Southern and Central Palestine, not from north to 
south, but from east to west, or west to east, often, as Dr. Robinson 
observes, overlapping each other’s heads in the centre of the table-land 
from which they take their departure. From Jericho and the valley of 
the Jordan by Ai or Michmash on the one hand, and from the Maritime 
Plain by the pass of Beth-horon, “the House of Caves,’’ on the other, 
two main ascents present themselves, in which almost all the important 
military operations of Central Palestine—the ascent of Joshua, the in- 
vasion of the Philistines, the advance of Seunacherib, and the “ going 
up and coming down” of Judas Maccabeeus—are concentrated. 

The remarkable heights which diversify the table-land of Benjamin 
with their summits, served, as we have seen, to guard these passes. The 
very names of the towns of Benjamin indicate how eminently they par- 
took of this general characteristic of the position of the Judzan cities: 
Gibeah, Geba, Gibeon (in Arabic Jebel), all signifying “ hill ;” Ramah, 
“a high place ;” Mizpeh, “the watch-tower.” El Birah, “ the well,” 
the ancient Beeroth, is the first halting-place of caravans on the northern 
road from Jerusalem, and therefore, not improbably, the seat of the event 
to which its local traditions lay claim—the place where the “ parents” of 
Jesus sought him among their kinsfolk and acquaintance, and when the 
found him not, turned back again to Jerusalem. Er-Ram, marked by 
the village and green patch on its summit, is the ‘“‘ Ramah of Benja- 
min.” ‘Tel el Fulil, or Bean Hill, so called from being double-knobbed, 
is, in all probability, Gibeah, the birthplace of Saul, and, during his 
reign, the capital of his tribe and kingdom. Jeba, on the wild hills be- 
tween Gibeah and Michmash, is “ Geba,” famous as the scene of Jona- 
than’s first exploit against the Philistines. Tayibeh is “ the city called 
Ephraim,” to which Our Lord retired after the raising of Lazarus. 

From the site of the sanctuary of Gibeon, now called Nebi Samuel— 
the “ Mount Joy” of the pilgrims—the first view of Jerusalem and of 
the surrounding country is obtained, coming by the pass of Beth-horon, 
and as this sanctuary guarded the entrance into Judwa from the west, so 
did the greater sanctuary of Bethel guard the passes on the north and 
east. Thus circumstanced, the remarkable scenes of sacred history which 
Bethel has witnessed, occupy (with the single exception of Shechem) a 
longer series than any other spot in Palestine. Here Abraham pitched 
his tent when journeying southwards; here Jacob set up the rough stone 
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for a pillar which became Beth-El, “the house of God,” the sanctuary of 
the northern tribes, and the site of Jeroboam’s temple. Here, too, Josiah 
passed by, and razed and burnt the “altar” and “the high place,” and 
the grove and worship of Astarte that had grown up round it. From 
that time the desolation foretold by Amos and Hosea has never been dis- 
turbed ; and Beth-El, “the house of God,” has become literally Beth- 
aven, “the house of nought.” 

The southern frontier of Palestine almost imperceptibly loses itself in 
the Desert of Sinai. It is sometimes called the land of “ Goshen,” or 
the “frontier” (Josh. x. 41; xi. 16), doubtless from the same reason as 
the more famous tract between the cultivated Egypt and the Arabian 
Desert, in which the Israelites dwelt before the exodus. But it is more 
commonly known as “the south,” and “the south country.” Here, in 
the wide pastures between the hills and the actual Desert, the patriarchs 
fed their flocks ; here were the wells—the first regular wells that are 
met by the traveller as he emerges from the wilderness—Moladah, Lahai- 
Roy, and, above all, Beersheba. After the patriarchal times, it has but 
few recollections. It was indeed the first approach of the Israelites to 
their promised home, but not that by which they finally entered. The 
Amalekites dwelt there, and so did the Kenites, “ with their sheep, and 
oxen, and lambs.” Out of the portion of Judah the dry south was like- 
wise the inheritance of the children of Simeon. 

The “hill country’—* the mountain country,” as it is called—of 
*“‘ Judah” in earlier, of “ Judza’’ in later times, is, however, that part of 
Palestine which best exemplifies its characteristic scenery—the rounded 
hills, the broad valleys, the scanty vegetation, the villages or fortresses— 
sometimes standing, more frequently in ruins—on the hill-tops ; the 
wells in every valley, and the vestiges of terraces, whether for corn or 
wine. Here the “ Lion of Judah” entrenched himself, to guard the 
southern frontier of the chosen land, with Simeon, Dan, and Benjamin 
nestled around him. Throughout the troubled period of the Judges, 
from Othniel to Samson, Judah dwelt undisturbed within those mountain 
fastnesses. In these grey hills, and in their spacious caverns, David hid 
himself when he fled to the mountains like one of their own native par- 
tridges, and with his band of freebooters maintained himself against the 
whole force of his enemy. The tribes of the east and the north were 
swept away by the Assyrian kings, Galilee and Samaria fell before the 
Roman conquerors, whilst Judah still remained erect—the last, because 
the most impregnable, of the tribes of Israel. | 

On these mountain-tops were gathered all the cities and villages of 
Judah and Benjamin. The position of each is so like the other, that it 
is difficult to distinguish them when seen, and useless to characterise 
them in detail. The only eminence which stands out from the rest, 
marked by its peculiar conformation, is the square-shaped “ Frank Moun- 
tain” east of Bethlehem—the burial-place of Herod the Great. Beth- 
lehem itself is a good example of the “ fenced cities of Judah,” its situa- 
tion, its well, its enclosed grotto, its corn-fields, and its pastures, are all 
characteristic, and being tenanted in part by Christians, the terraced vine- 
yard—the emblem of the nation on the coins of the Maccabees—is still 
there. “A vineyard on ‘a hill of olives,’”’ with the “ fence,” and “ the 
stones gathered out,” and “ the tower in the midst of it,” is the natural 
May—vou. CXXXIV. NO. DXXXIU. o 
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figure which, both in the prophetical and evangelical records, represents 
the kingdom of Judah. 

The earliest seat of civilised life, not only of Judah but of Palestine, 
was Hebron. It was the ancient city of Ephron the Hittite, in whose 
“ pate” he and the elders received the offer of Abraham, when as yet no 
other fixed habitation of man was known in Palestine. It was the first 
home of Abraham and the patriarchs; their one permanent resting-place 
when they were gradually exchanging the pastoral for the agricultural 
life. Under David, and at a later period under Absalom, the tribe of 
Judah always rallied there when it asserted its independent existence 
against the rest of the Israelite nation. It needs but few words to give 
the secret of this early selection, and of this long continuance, of the 
metropolitan city of Judah. Every traveller from the Desert has been 
struck by the sight of that green vale, with its orchards, and vineyards, 
and numberless wells, and, in earlier times, we must add the grove of 
oaks, which then attracted from far the eye of the wandering tribes. 
This fertility was in part owing to its elevation into the cooler and the 
more watered region, above the dry and withered valleys of the rest of 
Judea. Commanding this fertile valley, rose Hebron on its crested 
hill. Beneath was the burial-place of the founders of their race. 

But Hebron was not the permanent capital. The metropolis of Judah 
—of the Jewish monarchy and of all Palestine—was Jerusalem. Still, 
it is one of the peculiarities of the ‘Holy City,” that it became the 
capital late in the career of the nation. Hebron, Bethel, and Shechem 
extend back to the earliest periods—to times when Jerusalem was still a 
heathen fortress in the midst of the land. The tribe of Jebus probably 
took its name from the dry rock on which their fortress stood. Situated 
on the edge of one of the highest table-lands of the country, Jerusalem 
is essentially a mountain city ; breathing, as compared with the sultry 
plains of the Jordan or of the coast, a mountain air; enthroned, as com- 
pared with Jericho! or Damascus, Gaza or Tyre, on a mountain fast- 
ness. In this respect, it concentrated in itself the character of the whole 
country of which it was the capital—the “ mountain throne,” the 
“mountain sanctuary” of God. 

Deep ravines, like those of Kedron and Hinnom, which separate Jeru- 
salem from the rocky plateau of which it forms a part, are, on the other 
hand, a rare feature in the general scenery of the Holy Land. Yet it is 
from these that she derived, in a great measure, her early strength and 
subsequent greatness. Joab first climbed that steep ascent, and won the 
chieftainship of David's hosts, and the “ ancient everlasting gates” “lifted 
up their heads,” and “ David dwelt in the stronghold of Zion, and called 
it the City of David.” In these early times the valley of the Tyropceon 
constituted an additional protection, shutting in Zion and Moriah into 
one compact mass, not more than half a mile in breadth. In the words 
of the Psalmist, “ Jerusalem is built as a city that is at unity in itself.” 

The plain also, over which the suburbs and the walls were pushed as 
the city grew in dimensions, was encompassed with a barrier of heights, 
and was enclosed on its eastern side by the arms of Olivet, with its out- 
lying ridges on the north-east and south-east. Galilee, Ascension, Pro- 
phets, the Mount of Offence, the Hill of Evil Counsel, and the Scopus, 
all are, more or less, renowned in history. 

Jerusalem, besides the advantages of its position on the broadest and 
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most strongly marked ridge of the backbone of the complicated hills which 
extend through the whole country from the Desert to the plain of Es- 
draelon, was also pre-eminently central with regard to the two great 
tribes of the south—which at the time when the choice was made by 
David, were the chief tribes of the whole nation, the only two which con- 
tained a royal house—Judah and Benjamin. It was also the dividing 
line of the watershed, of the streams, or rather the torrent-beds, which 
pass westward to the Mediterranean, or find their way eastward to the 
Jordan. 

The wilderness that extends past Olivet and Bethany derives its chief 
importance from having been traversed upon occasions of deepest interest 
by our Lord. It terminates over the deep valley of the Jordan in the 
lofty cliffs of Quarautina, the traditional mountain of the Forty Days’ 
Fast. No point, save the country around the Sea of Galilee, where one 
peaceful presence dwells undisturbed on its shores and its waters from end 
to end, has a deeper interest attached to it than Jericho and the place of 
baptism. But the whole length of the river hollow, from its traditional 
and accepted (in distinction from its real) sources, its expansions into the 
Lake of Merom, the Sea of Galilee, or Lake of Tiberias, and its final 
absorption in the Dead Sea, is replete with historical and sacred interest. 
So also of Peraea, and its trans-Jordanic tribes. It was the frontier-land of 
Palestine, and therefore, through all its history, the first conquered and 
the first lost, by the hosts of Israel. It was isolated from the rest of 
Palestine, and the dwellers in it were always distinct. Yet was it the 
forest-land and the pasture-land of Palestine. Hence it was that whilst 
the rest of the Israelites pressed forwards to the rugged mountains of 
Ephraim aud Judah, the more pastoral tribes of Reuben and Gad re- 
mained in this beautiful land. Part of the tribe of Manasseh also left the 
western hills to wander over the pastures and forests of Gilead and Bashan. 
There is another final and touching interest with which the “ land beyond 
the Jordan” is invested ; it was emphatically the land of exiles—the refuge 
of exiles. One place there was, too, in the beautiful uplands of Pisgah, 
consecrated by the presence of God in primeval times. Mahanaim marked 
the spot where Jacob had his angelic vision. ‘To this scene of the great 
crisis in their ancestor’s life the thoughts of his descendants returned in 
after years, whenever foreign conquest or civil discord drove them from 
their native hilis on the west of Jordan. Thus it was with the unfortunate 
Ishbosheth, and afterwards with David, when he fled from Absalom. The 
refuge that the trans-Jordanic hills afforded to David, they afforded also 
to David’s greater son. Finally, “ Peraea,”—“ The Land Beyond,”’ as 
it was called in the Greek nomenclature of its Roman conquerors—still 
occupied the same relation, secluded and retired from the busy world 
which filled the neighbourhood of Jerusalem and of the Sea of Galilee. 
But even these numerous points of historical interest, derived. from the 
peculiar aspect and position of the land—its physical geography, in fact 
—sink into insignificance when compared with the simple and touching 
fact, that it was (in opposition to the monkish traditions regarding 
Quarantina) into its solitudes that our Lord probably retired after His 
baptism, and thither also He appears to have withdrawn for a time, in 
the interval of danger which immediately preceded the end of His earthly 
course. 
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THE LONDON FLOWER-SELLER. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Morn after morn, in sunshine or in rain, 
They saw her in the busy crowded street, 

Offering her flowers, and offering oft in vain, 
But walking still with sore and weary feet : 

Though sad the story told by her young eyes, 


Her woes more numerous than her years, 
None heard the little flower-girl’s sighs, 
. 





None ever saw her tears. 


Not ragged, though in bitter want she seemed, 

Her sind was neat, bound neatly her light hair ; 
Her once round cheek was thin, and brightly gleamed 
The small pink spot that told consumption there : 

But still her flowers she offered morn and eve, 
None cared for her, or asked if woe 

Crushed her young heart, why should they grieve 
For one so poor, so low ? 


At length no more she moved those crowds among, & 
Her anxious hand no longer offered flowers ; 
Her pale, sweet face had vanished from the throng, 
Unmarked as falls a bud ’mid summer bowers : ; 
A narrow, dingy court, a squalid room — : 
Children below at noisy play— | 
Want, wretchedness, and shrouding gloom— 
There the sick flower-girl lay. i 
} 


Low on a coarse, hard bed, her form reclined, 

The seal of death upon her shrunken face ; | 
. Her long light hair no more she sought to bind, 4 

Yet weakness had not quenched her youthful grace. i 

Her eye was bright, her thin hand seemed of snow ; 
It feebly held a little book of prayer, 

And o’er her features stole at times a glow, 
Making pain beauteous there. 


Her old blind father sat beside her bed ; 
Her mother slept the sleep that knows no waking ; 
Each lowly friend, once kind to her, had fled, 
And for that aged man her heart was breaking : 
She stretched her arms—one kiss ere life be past ; 
Upon his shoulder fainting now she lay, 
Now half revived, while tears down-trickled fast ; 
** Farewell!” she strove to say. 





Blithe in its cage a little linnet sings, 
| Once her poor joy—whose hand will feed it now ? 
Ti, The court with shouts of ragged children rings, 
7 Grief only marks the father’s furrowed brow ; 
The busy city hums—the vendor’s cries 

Thrill the dusk air—his tears alone are shed; 
His little one is gone—none heed his sighs, 

Or mourn the Flower-girl dead. 
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WOODBURY. 
BY MRS. BUSHBY. 
PaRT THE NINTH. 


I, 
THE DISINAERITED. 


Epgar Howarp, now promoted to the rank of post-captain, had 
arrived in England; but finding that his cousin and old friend Alfred 
Percival and his family had gone abroad, he did not proceed, as he had 
intended to have done, to Woodbury. He first went to Pau to visit his 
father, who, in consequence of bad health, had retired on half-pay. 

Edgar had not seen his cousin Alfred for some years; he had only 
once returned from foreign service since Alfred’s marriage, but then, 
though Mr. Montague was still alive, he had not been able to go to 
Woodbury, as his father, Captain Howard, was at Nice, ill—and he had 
hastened over to be with him. While yet staying with his father, Edgar 
had been summoned to join a ship, to the command of which he had been 
appointed ; and leaving England in a hurry, he had no time to go to 
Woodbury. 

Edgar Howard was on a distant station when the intelligence reached 
him of his uncle, Mr. Montague’s death, and of the change he had made 
in the destination of his property. 

It would be untrue to say that he was not surprised and disappointed 
at the loss of the large fortune, to the possession of which he had been 
so long accustomed to look forward. But time and reflection, and his 
warm regard for his relation and boyish friend Alfred, dulled his feelings 
of regret, into which no bitterness had ever entered. 

He remembered that, after all, Alfred was quite as nearly related to 
Mr. Montague as Ae was—-that he had been much more with him latter! 
—had been domesticated, as it were, in his family, and that he had a 
pretty, pleasing, and, perhaps, wordly-wise wife, who, young as she was, 

ad managed to acquire an ascendancy over the old gentleman, which 
she had probably used for her own and her husband’s benefit, Well, 
he could not deny that it was very natural for her to do this, He had 
always thought that, in justice, Mr. Montague should divide his fortune 
as equally as possible between his two nephews ; the only difficulty was 
Woodbury—it would &, a pity to sell that fine property, which had been 
so long in the family, therefore one or other cousin must get it. After 
all, Alfred, being unencumbered with any professional duties, could reside 
there, and look after the estate, and improve it. In fact, Edgar’s kind 
and generous heart yearned to his cousin and former companion, and he 
could not feel for him a single particle of envy, or entertain the slightest 
hostility towards him. 

“My uncle,” he said to his father, “had a right to dispose of his 
property as he pleased. I had no more claim on him than Alfred, and 
he is not to blame because the old gentleman changed his mind. Twenty 
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thousand pounds is a handsome fortune for a naval officer. Many of 
them would be thankful to have the half of it.” 

Edgar wrote from Pau to his cousin that he was coming to Spa, and 
hoped to arrive there the following week. 

“A letter from Edgar!” exclaimed Alfred, in a tone of annoyance 
rather than of pleasure, as two or three letters were brought by a waiter 
to the Percivals’ salon. 

“From Edgar? Oh, then, he has arrived,” said Mrs. Percival. “It 
bears the postmark of Pau ; I suppose he is there with his father.” 

Alfred looked at the address, and turned the letter round and round, as 
if it were necessary to study the outside profoundly; so Agnes, findin 
that he was in no hurry to open it, took upa letter to herself from 
Edith Barwell, and seemed soon absorbed in its contents. Presently she 
cried : 

“Only think, Alfred, Edith Barwell is going to be married at last ; I 
am so glad. Our Woodbury curate has just got a comfortable living, 
and it is not at such a distance but that she can often see her friends and 
visit her home. The marriage is to take place soon, and she hopes that 
I—we—may be back in time to be present at it. But, gracious Heaven! 
what is the matter?” she exclaimed, suddenly, when, on turning her 
head round to look at Alfred, who was sitting rather in the background, 
she perceived that he was as white as a sheet, and that there was a 
strange expression in his countenance. Are you ill ?” 

“No,” replied Alfred, looking away. “ But—but—Edgar is coming 
to Spa. Actually going to follow us here.” 

“Well! There is nothing alarming or distressing in that, is there ¢ ? 
He is going to take a long journey for the pleasure of seeing you.” 

‘| don’t know what he is going to take it for,” muttered Alfred. 
* But I wish he would stay where he is. Next week! We might be 
off for a tour on the Rhine.” 

“Ohno! We really cannot run away from him again.” 

“It is so very aw kward to meet him. He must feel the loss of 
Woodbury. If Mr. Montague had never promised the property to him, 
it would not have signified, but as he was brought up to be the heir—I 
—1—dare say he looks upon me as—an interloper.” 

“ Dearest Alfred, you carry your ideas of delicacy too far. Indeed you 
do. C aptain Howard has no cause to find fault with you for the act of 
another.” 

** What did you hear the night of my uncle’s death that time you came 
to the door, Agnes, but did not get in ?” 

* T only heard the dear old gentleman refusing to take his medicine,” 
she replied. 

Alfred’s brow cleared a little. 

** May I read your cousin’s letter?” she asked. Alfred handed it to 
her. 


Agnes read it through with a pleased look, and, on returning it to 
Alfred, said : 

“ [ never read a kinder letter. If you were his own brother, Alfred, 
he could hardly have a greater affection for you. Do write him by 
return of post, and tell him how happy you, and I also, will be to see 
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him. We must secure rooms for him here, in this hotel, for next week; 
and you should receive him as our guest, and pay all his expenses.” 

“I don’t perceive the use of that,” said Alfred; “ but———” 

At that moment Madeleine burst into the room, and, running up to 
her sister, cried, 

“Will you lend me your parasol, Agnes? I broke mine yesterday, 
and they say it must be sent to Verviers to be mended. I am going 
for an hour’s stroll with Octavie, and I don’t like to go without a 
parasol,” 

“Certainly, dear,” said Agues. ‘“ Take either of my parasols you like 
best. 1 have two with me.” 

“ Are you going with your cousin, alone?” asked Alfred, looking up 
from the letter which was still in his hand. 

‘I believe Colonel Murray is going with us, to show Octavie some 
pretty points de vue, and his friend Lord Eskdale is going with him, and 
Mr. Lawson, but | suppose he will turn to the right-about when he finds 
that Agnes is not of the party.” 

** Wait a quarter of an hour, Madeleine, till I have answered this 
letter, and I will go with you too.” 

“‘ Bien obligée, monsieur,”’ replied Madeleine, with one of the pretty 
little curtseys she was so fond of making. ‘“ But I am afraid we cannot 
wait ; and to confide a little secret to you, I don’t think mes amis would 
much care that you should join our party, especially Lord Eskdale. He 
says,” she added, laughing, “that you are ‘a wet blanket.’ It is such a 
ridiculous expression, | don’t know what it means; in France I never 
heard of anybody being called ‘a blanket!’ ”’ 

Alfred looked very angry, and said: 

“ Your friend Lord Eskdale is an impertinent puppy, and if he does not 
take care, I will make him laugh on the wrong side of his mouth, to use 
language similar in vulgarity to his own.” 

Agnes saw mischief in Madeleine’s laughing eyes, and she hastened to 
draw her attention to a different subject, by saying: 

“T have just heard of a wedding that is going to take place soon at 
Woodbury. Edith Barwell is going to be married at last to the curate, 
who has been presented with a living and a nice parsonage, at no very 
enormous distance from Barwell Lodge.”’ 

Madeleine shrugged her shoulders: 

“ Ah, ce pauvre curé! I donot envy her. I suppose she will have to 
live now on mutton-broth and apple-dumplings !” 

And Madeleine made a face expressive of disgust. 

“There are worse; things than mutton-broth and apple-dumplings, 
Madeleine. What would you say to snail-soup, which is such a favourite 
dish in some parts of Spain ?” 

“ Snail-soup! oh, horrible!” cried the girl. ‘ That is unheard of. It 
makes me malade even to think of it.” And she rushed away without 
another word about the proposed promenade, Lord Eskdale, or Octavie. 

“ She wants ballast sadly !’’ exclaimed Alfred. 

“Poor girl! She is indeed very thoughtless,” said Agnes; ‘ but she 
r? 7 young,” she added, apologisingly. ‘‘ Pray excuse her folly, dear 
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Agnes left Mr. Percival to concoct his letter to his cousin, and went 
herself to take a quiet walk with her children and their nurse. On 
ascending one of the upward paths, she took Sophy’s tiny hand, Cecil 
supporting her little sister on the other side, while the nurse walked behind 
them, carrying a camp-stool, for Mrs. Percival was not very strong, and 
required to rest now and then in going up the hills. After a time, Agnes 
heard a quick, vigorous step behind her, and supposing that Alfred had 
followed them, she lingered a moment, and then turned round to welcome 
him. But the pedestrian was not Alfred, it was Mr. Lawson who was 
following them. As Madeleine had predicted, he had left Octavie’s little 
party when he found that Agnes was not to make one of it. He had 
descried her, through an opening in the trees, winding up one of the hilly 
paths, and had hastened to overtake her. The picture, as he had seen it 
for a moment through the space in the trees, had charmed him—the 
lovely young mother leaning with such affectionate interest towards 
the pretty little girls, one of whom was half running, the other toddling 
by her side. 

“ Her husband does not seem to be with her,” he said to himself. “ He 
is seldom with her. How ungrateful he is—how insensible, apparently, 
to the great happiness Heaven has bestowed on him !” 

John Lawson was determined not to Jose the crumb of comfort he 
could secure for himself in a quiet walk with “ Agnes Stuart,” as he still 
called her in his own mind, so he hurried after her and her children. The 
path was too narrow to admit of their all four walking together, there- 
fore Agnes told Cecil to go behind with the nurse, and then Mr. Lawson 
took Cecil’s place and the little Sophy’s hand. Better supported than she 
had been by Cecil, the little thing began to skip and dance along. At 
length she exclaimed : 

“ Me is tired, mamma; take up Sophy!” And she pulled her little 
hand from Mr. Lawson's, and held both her arms up beseechingly to her 
mother. 


“ Let me carry you, dear,” said John Lawson, catching up the little 
girl in his arms. 


“Oh no, Mr. Lawson! Do not trouble yourself with the child; her 
nurse will carry her,” said Agnes. 

“Pray do not deprive me of so great a pleasure,” replied Lawson. 
“ You cannot imagine how fond I am of children. Do let me carry this 


9? 


sweet little creature ! 


He kissed little Sophy, and carried her so gently and so comfortably 
that she was quite pleased and happy. 

Agnes had just begun to speak of the beauty and attractions of Spa to 
her escort, when Sophy, nestling herself closer to Lawson, cried in her 
lisping, yet clear voice : 

‘Oo is so dood; me will take oo for my papa.” 

The colour mounted into John Lawson’s face, and Mrs. Percival 
blushed also. Cecil sprang forward. 

“ Sophy, you can’t have two papas—can she, mamma?” 

“No, certainly, my dear!” replied Mrs. Percival, who knew by expe- 
rience that Cecil would perseveringly reiterate the question until she got 
an answer. “Go and pick some of those pretty blue flowers for me, 
Cecil love,” said Mrs. Percival, to divert the child’s attention. 
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Cecil speedily picked a bunch of them and came running back. 

“ Ah, the bluebells of Scotland!’ exclaimed John Lawson. “I did 
not expect to find them here. Do you care for our bluebells ?” 

“The dear bluebell is one of my favourite flowers,” replied Agnes, 
with a half sigh. 

Their eyes met. Lawson’s were full of intense feeling and deep sad- 
ness. Agnes’s were calm, clear, and passionless. 

“She cares for no one but him,’ said Lawson to himself; “and if 
he were to die to-morrow, she would never care for me !” 


II. 


THE COUNT DE MAURIAC. 


THE cousin, from whom Alfred’s “extreme delicacy of feeling,” 
according to his wife, had tempted him again to fly, arrived in due 
time at Spa, and was delighted to meet his old friend, the companion 
of his boyhood, once more. Alfred did his best to receive Edgar cor- 
dially. But cordiality was no part of his nature. There was always 
something forced in his manner, even when he wished to appear exceed- 
ingly friendly ; however, he was gentlemanly, well bred, and courteous 
in his bearing; and the surface being polished and polite, there was no 
need to make any inquiries on the score of sincerity. Agnes was really 
happy to make the acquaintance of one who had been so great a favourite 
of her kind old friend, Mr. Montague. 

“It seems to me,”’ she said to Edgar, ‘as if I had known you for 
years, I have heard so much of you from our dear Mr. Montague, from 
the good Winslows, and from our amiable neighbours, Mr. and Mrs. 
Barwell. In fact,” she added, ‘‘ you are a universal favourite at Wood- 
bury.” 

She was such a sweet, unaffected, warm-hearted young woman, that 
Edgar could not fail to be pleased with her. He was struck with her 
beauty, but he soon perceived that ¢hat was her least charm. She never 
could have plotted against him, as had been suggested to him; she. was 
no intrigante—that he soon discovered. In her open brow, in her 
clear, honest, blue eyes, in her angelico riso, there was nothing to indi- 
cate covetousness or guile. 

“No,” he said to himself, ‘‘she is just what my uncle described her to 
be; and glad Lam that Alfred has got such a charming wife.” 

Edgar was much pleased with Alfred’s two little girls; and there was 
another of his cousin’s party who seemed to be very attractive to him. 
Madeleine, little coquette that she was, felt tolerably secure of Lord 
Eskdale’s allegiance, as well as that of the “ broad” Dutch baron, and 
the Italian marquis, and she was no way loth to acquire another ad- 
mirer, so she took some pains to fascinate the naval officer. ‘This was 
no difficult task, for Edgar, with all his good sense, was rather sus- 
ceptible. 

Is it a sin against good sense to be susceptible? If so, some really 
very clever men have been guilty of it. Experience proves that clever 
men, unless they are quite wrapped up in some one particular scientific 
pursuit, and have a sort of monomania for it alone, are more apt to fall 
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in love than numskulls, who think of nothing but how their coats and 
their boots fit. 

Any one who had taken the trouble of watching Alfred Percival’s 
countenance, might have observed a shade of displeasure on it whenever 
Lord Eskdale was showing any particular attention to Madeleine in his 
presence. He did not seem to be so much annoyed at the devoirs paid 
her by the Dutch baron, the Italian marquis, or the French count, for 
all these aristocrats were in her train, and she flirted with them all; in- 
deed, she would have got up a flirtation with forty, instead of four, had 
she been the only damsel at Spa, skilled in that accomplishment which 
the learned Dr. Samuel Johnson, in his dictionary, explains as a “ quick 
sprightly motion,” an interpretation of the word w hich certainly, though 
given on such high authority, must be called OBSOLETE, and, moreover, 
flirtations, even according to the most modern acceptation of the term, 
are not always * sprightly,” and it is to be doubted if a quiet flirtation is 
not more dangerous than a lively one, on the principle set forth in the 
well-known proverb, “ Still water runs deep.” 

There was scarcely any one at Spa, amidst its gaieties and busy idle- 
ness, to occupy himself or herself in observing Mr. Percival’s doings or 
looks. Octavie only sometimes shrugged her shoulders and called him 
“Un dréle ;” Lord Eskdale pronounced him to be “as gloomy as a 
Trappist monk, and as sour as a crab-apple ;” and most of the foreigners, 
when they alluded to him at all, were satisfied with designating him as 
“ce vilam Anglais.” Assuredly Mr. Percival was not popular. But 
his wife, and his wife’s sister, seemed to be on the very best terms with 
him, therefore sundry old English and Belgian gentlemen looked upon 
him as a very good family man. 

Captain Howard was soon, among the gossips of the place—for 
gossips abound everywhere—enrolled on the list of Miss Stuart’s ad- 
mirers; and it seemed quite a race between him and Lord Eskdale 
which should win most of her smiles. The latter had the advantage of 
being an earl, the former of being more constantly with Madeleine, on 
account of his relationship to her brother-in-law. 

But there was one of her adniirers whom Madeleine preferred both to 
the Scotch earl and to the English naval officer, and he was le Comte de 
Mauriac, He also was very impressé in his assiduitios: The Count de 
Mauriac was a remarkably handsome man, quite Parisian in his dress, air, 
and manners; of an ancient family, not without fortune, and moving in 
the highest circles in the French metropolis. Madeleine thought it would 
be much nicer to be Countess de Mauriac than Countess of Eskdale. As 
Lady Eskdale, her home would have to be among “ Scotch savages,” in 
that “triste” Edinburgh of which she had heard her mother speak 
with so much disgust. As the wife of De Mauriac, Paris glittered before 
her eyes—Paris, with all its gaiety, its brillianey, its liberty for married 
women ! 

* Je serai la Comtesse de Mauriac!” she said to herself, for Madeleine 
always thought in French; but there was the consent of another indi- 
vidual to be obtained before she could acquire that title and agreeable 
position. 

The Count de Mauriac admired her youthful beauty, which was rather 
more than the so-called “beauté du Diable ;” he was amused by her 
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lively nonsense, he found her a charming partner in the Valse 4 deux 
temps, in which she flew round almost like an aérial being, and he had 
more than once assured her that she only wanted wings to be a real angel. 
But he had never hinted to the wingless angel that he would be delighted 
to secure her for his partner during the term of his natural life, and this 
was rather a disappointment to the vain girl. 

“JT know Alfred does not want me to marry,” she said to her cousin 
Octavie. ‘ But I am not going to be his slave.”’ 

“ Certainly not,” replied Octavie. ‘‘ He has one very humble slave 
already—your sister Agnes. What does he want with two?” 

“T can tell you a secret, cousin Octavie,” said Madeleine. ‘He has 
another slave at Woodbury, a girl called Rose. Mr. O'Flynn, a friend 
of his, told me about her, but he begged that I would not mention her to 
my sister, or let Alfred know that I had heard anything about her. 
Alfred supposes that it is all snug in that quarter, and that nobody has 
any idea of his liaison with her.” 

‘* And who is she ?”’ asked Octavie. 

“A village girl.”’ . 

“Oh! only a village girl! Mais ce n’est rien, ma chore. She is 
merely a sort of grisette.” 

There was a pause in the conversation of the moral French cousins, 
then Octavie said : 

‘* But tell me, ma petite, when are you going to accept that Scotch 
milord? He is really very good looking, not at all gauche; on the con- 
trary, quite presentable, and his friend, Colonel Murray, says that he has 
estates in Scotland. Besides, he adores you. Let me convey to him, 
through the colonel, the assurance that he will be well received if he pro- 

oses.”” 
: * Mais non, ma cousine, pas encore. No, not yet. He might do as 
a pis aller, if—i a 

“ Do as a pis aller! Of what are you thinking, child? I am afraid 
your foolish little head has been turned here at Spa.” 

‘*T would rather be Madame de Mauriac.”’ 

Octavie coloured, half frowned, and started up to make some alteration 
in the arrangement of a vase of flowers near. Madeleine had no idea 
that Octavie herself was very willing to become Madame de Mauriac, or 
she would not have expressed her wishes so openly to her rival. Wrapped 
up in her own egotism and vanity, she did not perceive her cousin’s 
annoyance, and all traces of it had disappeared from Octavie’s face when 
she sat down again. 

‘‘Am I, then, deputed by you to signify to the Count de Mauriae your 
preference for him, ma chére ?” she asked, quietly. 

“Oh, not exactly that. But you could sound him, cousin, could you 
not?” 

“ Well, yes, I might.” She seemed pondering on the matter in 
own mind for a few moments, then she said, “I accept the delicate 
mission, Madeleine, and shall let you know its result as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

Madeleine sprang up, and kissing Octavie’s cheek, poured out a torrent 
of thanks, and assured her that she was her best, her very best friend, 
and worth a hundred stupid sisters like Agnes. The silly girl then 
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skipped off towards a pier-glass, and making a profound curtsey to her 
own image in the mirror, she exclaimed : 

‘Bon jour, Madame la Comtesse de Mauriac!” 

‘Ah, mademoiselle! remember the Italian proverb, ‘Non vender la 
pelle dell’ orso prima di pigliarlo,’ ” cried Octavie; a proverb which bears 
a somewhat similar meaning to the English: “ Don’t reckon your chickens 
before they are hatched.” 

“Very true; but you know, cousin, if you are going to bring up these 
common sayings, ‘Ce que femme veut, Dieu le veut,’ and ‘ Chi nasce 
bella, nasce maritata.’ What do you say to that?” 

“I do not know. Beauty goes a great way, but money goes further, 
and om are aware, Madeleine, that you have none of that commodity.” 

“ Many a girl is married for her beauty,” said Madeleine, as she put 
on her bonnet, in the full hope of meeting some one or other of her 
admirers on her way home. 


Iil. 


A MATRIMONIAL OFFER. 


THERE was one individual who was a close observer of Alfred Percival’s 
actions and words, and who seemed sometimes to scan his very thoughts. 
This individual was John Lawson. For Alfred himself he had no sym- 

athy, no kind of regard, no liking whatsoever ; he was a person whom 
wson would have passed by with the utmost indifference, and, on his 
own personal account, would never have wasted a moment’s consideration 
upon him, or, had he noticed him at all, it would have been as one whose 
acquaintance he felt inclined to avoid rather than to cultivate. But the 
husband of his favourite Agnes could not be such a nonentity to him. 
How could she be so extremely attached to a man like Mr. Percival—a 
man evidently so apathetic, so cold towards her? He asked himself often 
that question. In her behaviour to Alfred she did not seem to be actuated 
merely by a sense of duty, but by sentiments of warm affection and sincere 
esteem. It was undeniable that whatever he did was right in her eyes. 
There could not be a more dévoted wife, and, in return for her devotion, 
she received, apparently, only neglect or mere frigid civility. 

‘* He cares too little for her even to admit into his mind a sensation of 
jealousy in regard to her,” thought John Lawson. “ He turns her 
coolly over to me to be always her escort ; he leaves us frequently téte- 
i-téte; he never seems to remark my admiration—ah, that is a cold 
word, but let it pass—my admiration for her. But, as regards his sister- 
in-law, he is all on the qui vive. His whole thoughts seem centred in 
that silly little Madeleine, and what concerns her. He watches her as a 
jealous lover would the object of his affection. All smiles to herself, he 
is full of frowns when any one else pays her attention. It is strange, 
very strange! Were the girl his wife’s cousin instead of being her 
sister, ill natured people might be surmising that all was not right. But 
I acquit him of such baseness.” 

Mr. Lawson wished to hear more of the earlier history of Agnes 
Stuart, and he wrote to a married sister of his in Edinburgh to ask her 
if she could tell him anything of the great-granddaughter of old Mrs. 
Stuart of Glen Alpine, whom he had met as Mrs. Percival, at Spa. 
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His sister wrote back that she had made inquiries of Lady Janet 
Dundas, and of the daughter of the Laird of Auchintochen, and had 
gathered from them that Agnes Stuart had eloped from school with a 
young man named Percival, and had been married at Gretna-green ; that 
old Mrs. Stuart, and Miss Meenie, her grand-aunt, had never forgiven 
her for this step, nor had Mr. Alfred Percival been forgiven by his 
father. That it was believed that Miss Stuart was probably influenced 
by her dread of returning to her dreary home in Edinburgh, and the 
tyranny of her Aunt Meenie, in acting so indiscreetly as to make a run- 
away match, but it had turned out unusually well. They had come into 
a fortune, and were a very happy couple. 

Heartily did Johnnie Lawson wish that he had been in London instead 
of India, when Agnes Stuart was about to leave school, and had been 
able to run off with her instead of Alfred Percival. In such a case he 
would quite have forgiven her eloping; even as it was, he could not 
blame the poor girl much, when he remembered what a disagreeable 
duenna Miss Meenie had been. 

In the mean time, Lord Eskdale had gladdened the heart of his sor- 
rowing parent, the old Countess of Eskdale, by writing to one of his 
sisters that he believed he was at last caught; that he was most despe- 
rately in love ; and hoped soon to throw all the Edinburgh belles into 
the shade with the beauty of the charming Madeleine. His mother was 
delighted at the prospect of the earl’s marrying, and all his sisters were 
very well satisfied, with the exception of Lady Janet, who could not feel 
any good will towards the daughter of the man who had jilted her. 

Madeleine had given Lord Eskdale so much encouragement, that, 
without a great amount of vanity, the young man had naturally thought 
she liked him. 

‘‘ Lawson, don’t you think I may venture to propose now ?” he asked 
of his friend and fellow-traveller. “The season at Spa will soon be over, 
and if that disagreeable fellow Percival gets his wife and sister back to 
his country abode, somewhere in the south of England, Madeleine will 
be quite locked up, and I shall never have a chance of seeing her again. 
I don’t know a soul in their neighbourhood to whom I could offer a visit : 
and as to their own house, I might as well expect to penetrate into some © 
enchanted castle, guarded by dragons and gnomes.”’ 

“Well, Ido not see any obstacle to your proposing, Eskdale ; your 
title will be a bait to the girl, and-———” 

“*Confound my title!” exclaimed Lord Eskdale, angrily. “I want 
her to marry me for myself, to like me, not my title. You throw cold 
water on everything, Lawson. You can’t get the married woman with 
whom you are in love to love you in return, therefore you choose to think 
that nobody else can—can make any impression on any one.” 

*‘ By no means!” replied Lawson. ‘*I am quite convinced that an 
young lady might fall in love with you on your own account. If the 
Edinburgh on dit be true, that has happened more than once. But I 
am speaking according to the views generally taken in society—and 
especially in French society. I am sure Mrs. Percival would look only 
to your character, your moral and mental qualities, and would be glad 
that you took a fancy to her sister, for I know that she thinks highly of 
you. But the cousin, the pretty French widow, would only take into 
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consideration what she calls ‘les convenances,’ and, according to the rules 
of convenances, your being a nobleman would be your greatest recom- 
mendation. The cousin seems to have some influence over Miss Made- 
leine Stuart, so 1 think, with her sister and her cousin both on your side, 
you can hardly fail to have a favourable reply.” 

“{ don’ t want Madeleine to be prompted either by her sister or her 
cousin.” 

“* Not prompted—no, but seconded.” 

“‘] have a great mind to try and make her jealous, then her feelings 
may show themselves.”’ 

“ That is a bad game, my good friend, and it may be a losing one. Do 
not try it,” said Lawson. 

“T am certain that fellow Percival will be against me,” Lord Eskdale 
said. ‘ But ‘nothing venture, nothing win,’ so I will go in for the prize, 
and trust to Providence, or good luck, or that dear little Made- 
leine’s own feelin 

“* My best w idbes are with you,” replied Lawson, hurriedly, as Colonel 
Murray and some other gentlemen joined them. 

Lord Eskdale did not find it an easy matter to gain an opportunity of 

speaking to Madeleine on the subject’so near his heart. She was never 

alone; she was always surrounded by gentlemen at the morning and 
afternoon promenades, at the Redoute, ‘and at the soirées there. She 
never took quiet solitary walks, she had always some one in attendance 
on her; often Alfred Percival, occasionally Edgar Howard. 

“Tf she would only go out alone with that little Cecil, as Mrs. Per- 
cival does,” said Lord Eskdale to himself, “I might manage it. I could 
despatch the child on some errand, and be able to speak to her. But 
nobody can make an offer with half a dozen people, or even one person, 
listening.” 

The earl became quite fretted at the contretemps which came in his 
way ; at length, however, fortune favoured his desire for a private col- 
loquy, and he poured forth his sentiments, his wishes, and his hopes. 
He was eloquent, because he spoke from his heart, aud a few words of 
warm and truthful feeling are worth, on most occasions, especially on the 
Occasion in question, all the studied speeches in the world. 

Madeleine’s colour varied a little as she listened to him, but she heard 
him without emotion, and answered with a degree of self-possession that 
rather chilled him. She certainly did not say, as a young lady did to a 
gentleman who was proposing to her during a téte-a-téte walk across a 
very romantic spot—a turnip-field—“ Get on, get on !” which exhorta- 
tion took him very much aback, and made him feel rather inclined to 

“get off” than get on; and pity it was that he had not stopped short, 
for the cool young lady, who spoke to him as if he had been a donkey 
she was riding, or a lazy pony she was driving, turned out an exceed- 
ingly disagreeable bad wife, and gave the poor fellow cause to rue the 
day “he was so misguided as to make love among the turnips. 

Madeleine did not urge Lord Eskdale to “ get on,” nor did she say 
anything very much to damp his ardour. She neither accepted nor re- 
fused him, but merely said she must consult her friends before giving him 
an answer. 


“ But only tell me,” he asked, “ could you be happy with me ?” 
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“ Mais oui, certainement. Why not?” 

Of course he vowed that if she accepted him it should be the constant 
aim of his life to make her happy, to surround her with every comfort, to 
study her wishes and tastes in ail things ; and he was sincere in his vows. 
They were not mere words suited to the occasion, falling glibly from the 
lips, but not registered in the heart, as ‘lovers’ vows” so often are. 

Lord Eskdale was a straightforward, honourable young man, with good 
principles and good feelings, and Madeleine could not have done better 
than to entrust herself to his care. She, silly girl, only thought of his 
title and his fortune, though she was dubious if that were sufficiently 
large for her views of felicity. 

“You will not keep me long in suspense, I trust?” he asked, in much 
anxiety, as they were about to separate. 

“Oh no, no, mon ami!” she replied, with one of her most fascinating 
smiles. And Lord Eskdale wrung her hand, and felt very much inclined 
to kiss her cheek, which, had he known it, he might have done without 
offending the little beauty in the least. 

Madeleine did not say a syllable to her sister about Lord Eskdale’s 
offer, but she was closeted for a considerable time with her guardian, as 
Alfred was called. She was in the habit of sometimes going to his 
dressing-room to speak to him, and these private interviews were known 
to Mrs. Percival’s waiting-maid, and to the children’s nurse, as well as 
to some of the servants of the hotel. She made no secret of them. 
Alfred’s dressing-room was about two doors from Mrs. Percival’s bed- 
chamber, and just opposite Madeleine’s room. There was a door of 
communication between Agnes’s bedroom and her children’s night 
nursery, but none into Alfred’s dressing-room. This latter apartment 
was nicely fitted up with crimson velvet sofas and chairs, marble tables, 
and large mirrors; the basin-stand, bath, and other appurtenances of a 
dressing-room, being placed in a recess, before which a crimson curtain 
was drawn during the day, so that it looked very much like a pretty 
boudoir. 

Thither Madeleine had repaired to consult Alfred about her answer to 
Lord Eskdale, and there she remained a long time. When she came out 
she had a sheet of note-paper and a pencil in her hand, and her eyes looked 
very red, as if she had been crying, facts that were observed by Mrs. Per- 
cival’s Abigail, who happened, by chance or design, to be in the corridor, 
and who communicated them to the nurse, with the elegant observation 
of “ What’s in the wind now, I wonder?” 

Lord Eskdale and Mr. Lawson were sitting together in the evening, 
before the hour when they usually went to the Redoute, if not otherwise 
engaged, when a note was brought to the former. His eyes kindled into 
brightness, as he exclaimed : 

‘Give me joy, Lawson. This, I trust, will make me the happiest of 
men !” 

He opened the note, and, as he read it, the expression of his face 
changed. He became deadly pale, and his eyes grew dim, as it were. 
He finished the note, then read it over a second time, as if he had hardly 
taken in its contents in the first perusal. Then suddenly placing his 
elbows on a table before him, and leaning his head on his hands, he mur- 
mured, in a broken voice: 
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“Tt is all over—she refuses me !”’ 

“ Refuses you? Impossible! Why? Does she give no reason ?” 

“ Yes—she prefers another, and can never be mine.” 

“ My friend—my poor friend!’ cried John Lawson, sympathisingly. 
“ But can you be sure it is her own doing? She never seemed to prefer 
any one to you.” 

“No doubt that scoundrel, Percival, has had a hand in this. But no 
matter who prompted her,” he added, gulping down a sob, “my dream 
of happiness is at an end; the hopes that had leaped so strongly into life 
are crushed for ever.” 

Tears stood in Lord Eskdale’s eyes, though he tried to force them 
back. 

**Who can she prefer to you? Perhaps it is a little coquetry; she 
wishes, perhaps, to enhance her value by thus tantalising you.” 

‘« Percival is at the bottom of this, I feel certain,’’ said Lord Eskdale. 

“Do you think he wishes her to marry his cousin, Captain Howard?” 

Lord Eskdale was not accustomed to make use of oaths, but he did so 
then, and invoked anything but a blessing cn the heads of Alfred Per- 
cival and Edgar Howard. 

“Let me speak to Mrs. Percival; she. may be able to put it all to 
rights,” said Lawson. 

“‘ No—no !”’ cried the earl; ‘ there is nothing for me but to leave Spa 
at once, and the dangerous society of that too charming girl. Why did 
fate ever throw her in my way ?”’ 

“Fate plays strange tricks sometimes with us poor mortals,” sighed 
Johnnie Lawson, “and that man Percival is Fate’s executioner for you 
and me.” 

“I wish he were in the bottomless——’’ Lord Eskdale stopped 
short. 

“ Pit, you were going to say; but that would be rather too terrible a 
lodgment to wish for him, or any being who had lived in this world. 
Let us dress, and go to the Redoute ; you will probably see Miss Made- 
leine there, and have an opportunity of a verbal éclaircissement with 
her.” 

“ No—I cannot meet her after this letter of hers. She distinctly tells 
me she prefers another. I will not thrust myself therefore, and my un- 
welcome attentions, upon her. I shall leave Spa to-morrow morning.”’ 

“Oh, don’t do that, Eskdale—don’t run away in such a hurry. Give 
the girl a little time to reflect—second thoughts are sometimes best, they 
say—and her mind may change to-morrow.” 

“You mean, that she may be persuaded to marry my title, and what 
fortune I may have. I do not wish this, Lawson.” 

**Come to the rooms; you can judge by her conduct and her manners 
to yourself if she really means to abide by what she has, perhaps, hastily 
written.” 

Lord Eskdale shook his head. 

“T can’t go—I won’t go, Lawson.” 

“Then I will spend the evening here with you.” 

Eskdale was silent for a minute or two, then suddenly said : 

* You will do me a great favour if you will go to the Redoute, and 
see what is going on. If Madeleine is not there, I shall think that she 
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at least feels for the pain she has inflicted on me; if she ¢s there, I 
should like to know—perhaps you may discover—who is my successful 
rival.”’ 

Lawson returned from the rooms about ten o’clock, accompanying, as 
usual, the Percival party. He did not go with them to their salon, as 
Captain Howard did, but repaired immediately to his friend’s apartment. 

“‘ Well, was she there?” eagerly inquired Madeleine’s rejected suitor. 

“Yes,” was the laconic reply. 

“ Speak, Lawson—speak! Did she remark my absence? Did she 
ask for me? Did she look at all grave or sad? Was she with that 
Howard all the evening? What happened? What was said ?” 

“Nothing unusual happened. She did not ask me about you, or re- 
mark to me your absence, but then I had scarcely any conversation with 
her; you know she seldom condescends to speak much to me. Mrs. 
Percival inquired most kindly about you, was very much surprised not to 
see you, and hoped you were not indisposed. It is evident to me that 
she has not yet been told of your offer, and her sister’s answer. 
She——” 

‘“‘'You keep me on the rack, Lawson. I want to hear about Made- 
leine, not about Mrs. Percival. Was she in her usual gay spirits ?”’ 

“Eskdale, at the risk of annoying you, I must tell you the honest 
truth. She was just as gay as ever. Neither she nor Percival alluded 
to your absence, that J heard, though almost everybody else you know 
inquired about it. She was the greater part of the evening with that 
Frenchman, the Count de Mauriac, hanging on his arm while prome- 
nading, and sitting with him on some one or other of the gilded sofas in 
the recesses. Mr. Percival looked very savage, and her cousin, the 
French widow, who has evidently been trying to secure her countryman 
for herself, looked also much provoked. Captain Howard got quite the 
cold shoulder, and, after sundry vain attempts to share her smiles with 
Monsieur de Mauriac, he had to take refuge in speaking to Mrs. Percival, 
who is always kind and polite.” 

“ Ah, now I understand it all! She has often spoken to me in rap- 
tures of Paris, and has more than once told me how much she would like 
to live there. I see it all.” 

“T do not think,” said Lawson, “that De Mauriac is a marrying 
man. And, moreover, Frenchmen seldom marry English girls unless 
they are rich, which Madeleine can’t be, for the Stuarts were a poor 
family latterly. Colonel Stuart had but little fortune, and an extrava- 
gant wife.” 

** Madeleine is not English. She was born on the Continent; her 
mother was French, and Madeleine never put her foot on English ground 
until after her father’s death. But what you have told me of this even- 
ing confirms my intention of leaving Spa. I cannot bear to see any 
other person usurping the place that I thought was mine ; enjoying the 
happiness which is denied to me. I shall join my sister Dorothea at 
Brussels, where she and her husband are at present. In about a week 
Sir Colin Dalrymple proposes going to Paris, and they intend spending 
the winter in Italy. I shall go with them. Will you accompany me, 
Lawson? Do—there’s a good fellow.” 


“Thank you—but I would rather not leave Spa as long as Mrs. Per- 
May—vou. CxxXIV, NO. DXXXUIL D 
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cival is here ; and my mother will expect me to spend next winter, or a 
part of it, at least, with her in Scotland.” 

“Then I shall have nobody even to speak to of Madeleine—that 
darling Madeleine—whom I shall never, never see again!’’ sighed Lord 
Eskdale. 

“ If she becomes the Countess de Mauriac, it will, perhaps, be better for 
you never to see her again. Seeing her would only arouse slumbering 
passions, and unavailing feelings. But if she does not marry, you may 
carry the day yet.” 

“How? Where have I even a chance of meeting her again ?” 

“T have been reflecting on that, and I have settled it all in my own 
mind, provided she remains unmarried. You know Donald Mackenzie, 
of Invershaw ?”’ 

“ T know him a little.” 

“ Well, Z know him intimately ; he is a relation of mine. He married 
a girl from the south of England, and I find that her family—the Bar- 
wells—are the Percivals’ nearest neighbours, and Mrs. Percival’s dearest 
friends. It would be easy to obtain an invitation for you to Barwell 
Lodge through Mackenzie, or, better still, to get Clara to ask Madeleine 
Stuart to spend a little time at Invershaw. In the pleasant freedom of 
Highland society—in riding about the lonely glens with her, or rowing 
her on the lake, you might easily find opportunities of making up to her, 
where she would not be under the influence of that disagreeable brother- 
in-law of hers, who, I cannot but think, tyrannises both over her and his 
amiable wife.” 

Lord Eskdale’s face brightened as he exclaimed : 

* Ah, Lawson, you give me new life, by placing some hope before me. 
‘It’s a far cry to Loch Awe,’ as we say in Scotland—but still, Loch 
Awe may be reached—and I don’t care how long I wait. But I shall 
go to-morrow, for I am sure my misfortune will get whispered about, 
and I really cannot stand the mortification of being laughed at as a pre- 
sumptuous and discarded aspirant to the hand of the beauty of Spa, or 
of seeing her marked preference to another. Since you won’t go with 
me, promise me that you will write me all that goes on.” 

“TJ will, indeed, everything—as long as I am here; and glad shall I 
be if I have any good news to give you.” 

“ A thousand thanks, my dear fellow, for all your kindness; good 
night, and good-by, for I suppose I shall not see you in the morning, I 
mean to be off so early.” 

“ Yes you will—I shall be up, however early you go.” 


Auspicious Hope! In thy sweet garden grow 
Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every woe. 


With thee, sweet Hope! resides the heavenly light 

That pours remotest rapture on the sight ! 
And Hope—“ auspicious Hope”—had found its way, from John Law- 
son’s kind suggestion, into the sorrowing heart of the poor deluded 
young earl, and he departed somewhat comforted, or, at least, not utterly 


despairing. 
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IV. 


MORTIFICATIONS. 


Lorp EskpALr’s unexpected and unannounced departure occasioned 
much surprise, and not a few comments, at Spa. What could have in- 
duced him to goso suddenly? Every tongue in the circle or circles in which 
he did, or did not move, were busy with his name. Some said he had been 
playing too highly at the rouge-et-noir table, and was obliged to decamp ; 
some that he had run up an enormous hotel bill, which he could not pay ; 
others, more charitable, that the intelligence of a death in his family had 
called him away; but for two or three days no one surmised the truth. 
It need never have been known but for Madeleine’s vanity. She could 
not keep her ¢riumph, as she considered it, to herself. Mr. Percival never 
breathed a word of Lord Eskdale’s offer and his sister-in-law’s refusal to 
a living creature ; and Mr. Lawson, of course, was silent on the subject, 
and only said, when he was appealed to, that his friend had hurried to 
Brussels to join his sister and her husband, Sir Colin Dalrymple, with 
whom he was going to Paris and Italy. 

The inquirers and busy-bodies might have been satisfied with his solu- 
tion of the mystery, and have speedily forgotten the departed earl, but 
Madeleine was dying to tell of the offer she had received—her first offer 
—and having kept the secret with difficulty for a day anda half, she went 
to her cousin Octavie, and confided it to her. 

Octavie was exceedingly surprised, not so much at the offer, as at 
Madeleine’s folly in refusing it. 

“What do you expect, my child?” she said, sneeringly; “a duke, a 
prince? You should remember that you are totally sans argent, that you 
are dependent on your relations, and that your mother’s disgrace casts a 
slur upon you. You area fool, my dear.” 

*“ There are other men in the world besides Lord Eskdale, cousin, and 
I am not forsaken by my other admirers. See if at the ball to-morrow 
evening I don’t receive as much attention as ever. It was only this 
morning that Captain Howard brought me a beautiful bouquet of the 
rarest flowers, and he was making me sucha pretty speech about Cupidon 
and Venus, when that stupid Mr. Lawson came in, and interrupted him. 
I am sure he was going to propose also.” 

** And you would have refused him also, in your wisdom, I suppose ?” 

“‘ Perhaps—very probably. I like the Count de Mauriac better, cousin 
Octavie.”’ 

‘It remains to be seen if the Count de Mauriac likes you well enough 
to marry you, Madeleine. I have not had an opportunity of sounding 
him yet, but I will now, for I can approach the subject by telling him of 
your having refused the Scotch earl.” 

This was a bit of gossip that Octavie had not resolution enough to keep 
to herself. She hinted it to one or two persons first, told it without any 
reserve to Colonel Murray, and asked Captain Howard if he had not heard 
the affair from Alfred or Agnes. She mentioned it to her waiting-maid, 
who retailed it to the servants of the hotel, and in a very short time all 
Spa knew of poor Lord Eskdale’s discomfiture. 
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The last person to hear it was Mrs. Percival; the fact was communi- 
cated to her by an old lady who resided in the same hotel, and who spent 
most of her evenings at the gaming-table, but even there, while winning 
and losing, she had ears for gossip. 

It is astonishing how universal is the passion for gossip! Idle gossip 
about people with whom we have, in many cases, nothing todo. This 
is certainly a flaw in the human mind; but how is it to be mended? 

When the old lady who patronised the rouge-et-noir and roulette tables 
spoke to Mrs. Percival of her sister’s rejection of Lord Eskdale, Agnes 
said that she must be under a mistake, as she had not heard of any pro- 
posal on the part of that gentleman. But the old lady insisted it was 
true, and gave as her authority Octavie’s most particular friend, a lady 
from the south of France, who had been told it by Madeleine’s cousin, to 
whom she herself had communicated the matter. 

Still Agnes would not believe it. She thought it right, however, to 
mention the report to her sister, and greatly astonished and not a little hurt 
she was, when Madeleine admitted the truth of the story, and told her 
that Lord Eskdale had left Spa in consequence of her having refused 
him. 

‘“* How was it, Madeleine, that you did not tell me of this?” she said. 
‘It would have been but natural that you should have spoken to me 
before you decided on giving up such excellent prospects. Lord Eskdale’s 
title is his least recommendation; he is a very amiable and well-prin- 
cipled young man, he would have been a kind protector to you, and a 
most estimable companion through life. Iam very, very sorry that you 
have thrown away such a chance of a good and happy marriage. You 
consulted Octavie, I suppose. I am surprised she should have advised 
you to refuse Lord Eskdale ; for she has spoken of him to me in terms of 
approbation, and signified her wish that he would think of you.” 

“T did not consult Octavie, sister ; I consulted,” she added, colouring 
violently, “‘aobody but Alfred. Have you not often told me that I could 
not do better than ask his advice in. everything of any consequence ?” 

“ Yes, certainly I have. But if you consulted Alfred, I hardly think 
he would have recommended or approved of your refusing the Scotch 
earl.” 

‘“‘ He did, though; ask himself.” 

‘“‘ Why did he give you this advice? I do not at all understand what 
could be his reason.”’ 

“Ask him that, too—he may tell you. There is no use for either 
you or Octavie to be groaning about that Lord Eskdale, and scolding 
me. Octavie had better run after him to Brussels, and try to secure him 
for herself. She has quite as good a chance for Eskdale as for De 
Mauriac, whom I begin to fancy she is dreaming of getting for a hus- 
band. De Mauriac, indeed! As if he would marry an old widow like 
her even though she és rich !”’ 

“ Probably you think he would prefer you ?” said Agnes. 

Madeleine only nodded her head, and sang the first verse of the pretty 
French chansonnette : 


“Ma Ninette a quatorze ans, 
Trois mois quelque chose ; 

Son teint est un vrai printemps, 
Sa bouche une rose.” 
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Agnes could not help smiling at the gay girl, though she regretted 
her levity. She asked her, however, if she had been boasting of Lord 
Eskdale’s offer to any one, for unless told by herself or Alfred it could 
not have been known. Of course Madeleine confessed that she had told 
Octavie, but added, that she had not expected that she would go about 
proclaiming it to every one, which, nevertheless, was an untruth on her 
part, for it was just what she expected and wished to be done. 

Agnes next applied to Alfred to know why he had advised Madeleine 
to refuse Lord Eskdale, and why she had not been told of his offer. She 
said it was rather awkward for her to hear of it first from a total 
stranger. 

Mr. Percival excused himself by declaring that he thought Madeleine 
would have told her; which was not the case, for he well knew she had 
not mentioned the matter to her sister. As to the advice, which he ad- 
mitted having given, he said that as Madeleine had hinted—indeed, led 
him to believe—that she liked another better, he feared urging her to 
accept the Scotch nobleman. He thought Lord Eskdale was an exceed- 
ingly good-natured, but rather soft young man, not one who would be 
able to acquire any influence over such a girl as Madeleine; that, as 
Agnes knew, she was very light-headed, and had no idea of right and 
wrong, and he was afraid, if she had married him, and become tired, as 
she assuredly would have done, of leading a humdrum life in Scotland, 
she might, on the occasion of a visit to London or Paris, have followed 
her mother’s example, and eloped with some roué or other, thus bringing 
further disgrace upon her family. 

“ Aggy, dear,” he added, “ your sister has not your prudence and good 
principles, and had she married a man she did not care for, Heaven only 
knows what might have happened.” 

“ True, dear Alfred,” replied Agnes. “ Poor Madeleine is very foolish, 
and perhaps very faulty. But I cannot help thinking, that if she had 
married so estimable a young man as Lord Eskdale, a match with whom 
would have gratified her silly vanity, she might have gone on well in the 
future. However, there is no use of regretting what cannot now be 
helped. And I am quite sure you gave her what you considered the best 
advice.” 

While this colloquy was taking place between Alfred and Agnes, an 
other conversation respecting Madeleine was going on between Octavie 
and the Count de Mauriac. 

Octavie was, as she had promised, sounding him about his matrimonial 
intentions towards her cousin. ! 

“She is a very pretty and very charming girl, count, and I really 
think that, as far as so young a woman is able to do so, she fully appre- 
ciates your superior qualities. She would be stupid and blind indeed, if 
she did not.” 

The count bowed, and looked rather pleased. 

“You do not, perhaps, know that she has just refused that Scotch 
milord, the Earl of Eskdale. Why did she do that?—evidently because 
another has won her heart, and, though I must not betray a confidence, 
perhaps I may hint—at least, I may leave it to you to conjecture—who 
has done this.” 

“‘T shall be very sorry if such be the case, madame,” replied the 
Count de Mauriac—“ very sorry. I have, to speak frankly, no intention 
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of marrying Mademoiselle Stuart, and I should consider it dishonourable 

to endeavour to win her affection merely for the gratification of my 

vanity.” 
és But you have paid her a good deal of attention.”’ 

“T have danced with her often, and talked nonsense to her sometimes; 
that is the extent of what you call my attentions. She is a beautiful 
dancer, and speaks two or three languages, but these accomplishments 
are not quite enough in my eyes. If her sister, that charming Madame 
Percival, had been a widow, I would much rather have married her.”’ 

“ Would you marry a widow P” exclaimed Octavie, slightly blushing, 
and casting down her eyes. 

“ Certainly. I would much rather marry a woman who knows the 
world—a woman who has some savoir faire—than a raw, inexperienced 
girl just let loose from a convent or a pension. I should much prefer to 
such demoiselles a pretty, pleasant, clever widow. But nothing would 
induce me to make the daughter and pupil of Madame Stuart my wife. 
Mademoiselle is too like her mother to suit me.” 

** But Agnes Percival is also Madame Stuart’s daughter.” 

** Not educated by her, however—not initiated into all the corruption 
of a bad, though fashionable, set in Paris. No, madame; as regards 
that little Madeleine, ‘le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle,’ I would not mind 
taking her as the companion of a tour for two or three months, but make 
her Countess de Mauriac—never ! I hope | have not offended you, chére 
dame; that would distress me very much,” he added, as he took Octavie’s 
hand and kissed it. 

The count had only to look in Octavie’s face to see that she was any- 
thing but displeased with him. Her advocacy of Madeleine’s claims— 
no, not claims exactly, but her expectations, based on the Count de 
Mauriac’s attentions—had elicited that he did not object to widows; and 
this was rather gratifying information to the wealthy and pretty widow, 
who was willing to become herself a countess. 

It was somewhat unpleasant to convey to Madeleine the intelligence 
that the French count had no serious thoughts of her, but it had to be 
done, and Octavie nerved herself to the task. She told Madeleine that 
De Mauriac admired her very much, but that he would not marry the 
daughter of Madame Stuart, who had made herself so notorious in Paris. 

“It is a great pity,” she said, “ Madeleine, that you did not accept 
Milord Eskdale, who did not care a straw about your mother’s conduct; 
it was very foolish of you.” 

“T could not help it, my dear cousin,” replied Madeleine. ‘ You do 
not know all. Let it drop. The Count de Mauriac may marry any 
stupid, purblind, priest-ridden old woman he chooses ; J don’t care what 
he does—not I.” 

But Madeleine did, for the first time in her life, feel mortified, and she 
did not care to remain longer at Spa. 

It was also about the close of the season; the Italian marquis had 
gone, the Dutch baron was going, half the hotels were being dismantled 
and shut up, and Mr. and Mrs. Percival determined to take a round- 
about route, and visit Paris on their way home. 
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NEXT MORNING. 


THOUGHTS ON ’WAKING. 
By Francis Jacox. 


Mr. Dickens once observed, in one of his earlier and most popular— 
not to say, more popular—works, that although to restless and ardent 
minds, morning may be the fitting season for exertion and activity, it is 
not always at that time that hope is strongest, or the spirit most san- 
guine and buoyant. In trying and doubtful positions, he said,—use, 
custom, a steady contemplation of the difficulties which surround us, and 
« familiarity with them, imperceptibly diminish our apprehensions and 
beget comparative indifference, if not a vague and reckless confidence in 
some relief, the means or nature of which we care not to foresee. ‘ But 
when we come, fresh, upon such things in the morning, with that dark 
and silent gap between us and yesterday ; with every link in the brittle 
chain of hope, to rivet afresh; our hot enthusiasm subdued, and cool 
calm reason substituted in its stead; doubt and misgiving revive. 

* As the traveller sees farthest, by day, and becomes aware of rugged 
mountains and trackless plains which the friendly darkness had shrouded 
from his sight and mind together, so, the wayfarer in the toilsome path 
of human life, sees, with each returning sun, some new obstacle to sur- 
mount, some new height to be attained. Distances stretch out before 
him which, last night, were scarcely taken into account, and the light 
which gilds all nature with its cheerful beams, seems but to shine upon 
the weary obstacles that yet lie strewn between him and the grave.”* 

At night, as Mr. Procter sings,—in verses set to music by the Cheva- 
lier Neukomm, and familiar to the drawing-rooms of town, long long 
ago, long ago,— 

At night all wrongs are right, 
And all perils of life grow smooth ; 


Then why cometh the fierce daylight, 
When fancy is bright as truth. 


At night, particularly, says the author of a hardly appreciated novel, “‘ and 
in a scene of excitement, we remember with tenfold pleasure that which 
has pleased us, and we do so without dwelling on the possibly attendant 
evils, however they may occur to us at another time.”{ But, in the 
words of another of the craft, “‘How sick and tremulous, the next 
morning, is the spirit that has dared so much, only the night before!”§ 
It is interesting, says an essayist on the subject of Early Rising,|| to 
reflect upon the change that comes over a man’s mind on waking up 
early in the morning after what is called a good night’s rest. He re- 





* Nicholas Nickleby, ch. liii. 

T Songs by Barry Cornwall, “Midnight Rhymes.” 

+ Violet, or the Danseuse, ch. vii. 

§ Hawthorne, Transformation, ch. xx. 

|| See an essay with that title in No. 334 of the Saturday Review. 
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tired to bed with rather a good opinion of himself. His conversation, in 
his own opinion at least, had been, if not decidedly brilliant, essentially 
agreeable. He had accomplished rather a neat bon mot, unearthed an 
apt quotation, turned a graceful compliment in honour of a fair neigh- 
bour, whose beaming eyes evinced that it was duly appreciated, and de- 
livered himself of a few well-constructed sentences on a subject under 
discussion with so much effect, that respectful silence on all sides proved 
him to be master of the situation. He was pleased with the part he 
had played—affable but not familiar with the men, delicately attentive 
but not vulgarly demonstrative with the womankind. He reflects with 
some degree of complacency on the whole tenor of the evening, and 
even gives way to some faint misgiving whether he really deserves to be 
so successful in society as he is usually admitted to be. His eyes softly 
close in tranquil slumber, whilst he is forming a dim resolution to render 
his claims to general approbation more thoroughly substantial than is 
now the case. 


** Morning breaks’’—here is the essayist’s picture of this representa- 


tive man’s next morning—‘a winter morning of darkness visible—. 


chilly and grim, ‘no light, but a wannish glare.’ The man struggles 
once more into consciousness . . . collects his somewhat obfuscated 
senses, and thinks upon his general position, past, present, and future. 
Last night’s career of social and intellectual success naturally claims his 
earliest attention. What a very unpleasant change steals over the aspect 
of affairs! He had bade adieu to the company, not elated, not excited 
—simply satisfied with himself, and on good terms with everybody else— 
wrapped in a mild glow of tranquil self-complacency. What has become 
of it all? He does not look at the matter by any means from the same 
point of view. Words, smiles, looks, gestures, recur to him. Was he 
altogether so successful, so ingratiating and impressive, as he fondly 
imagined? A mist of doubt begins to spread over the scene. That 
bon mot hovered on the verge of absurdity. That quotation was just a 
stale trifle. Was the gleam of light that danced in the eyes of his fair 
neighbour, when he turned that easy compliment, a token of grateful 
jleasure or an indication of suppressed merriment at his expense? Was 
that respectful silence a tribute of public homage or an avowal of uni- 
versal fatigue? In short, did he not make himself rather a bore? Was 
he not alittle absurd? Did he not, on the whole, and speaking dispas- 
sionately, make a fool of himself? Such are the unwelcome thoughts 
that grate upon the waking mind. . .. You feel exceedingly small. 
You are ready to apologise to all your acquaintances, individually and 
collectively. You meditate vaguely upon retiring from the world, em- 
barking for Australia, or subsiding into a Lilliputian lodging at a fifth- 
rate watering-place, in Devon or Somerset. Probably, however, your 
satisfaction the night before, and your despondency at break of day, are 
equally exaggerated. Probably you did not make a fool of yourself, 
but probably also you did not electrify the public with either your wis- 
dom or your wit. You were about as agreeable as anybody else, neither 
more nor less,” 

Indeed, as the essayist goes op to show, the waking up of a morning 
is a sort of double process—a shaking off both of bodily slumber and of 
mental delusion—but its first shock is often over-harsh, and drives us 
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from undue contentment into morbid self-abasement :—the balance is 
only regained as the day advances and the judgment resumes its natural 
sway. 

Two sonnets of Wordsworth’s, recording a thrush’s jubilant ecstasies 
over-night, and the “ sad vicissitude” in his wood-notes wild, next morn- 
ing, admit of an entirely human application. The second sonnet com- 
mences : 

Tis he whose yester-evening’s high disdain 

Beat back the roaring storm—but how subdued 
His daybreak note, a sad vicissitude ! 

Does the hour’s drowsy weight his glee restrain ? 
Or, like the nightingale, her joyous vein 

Pleased to renounce, does this dear Thrush attune 
His voice to suit the temper of yon Moon 

Doubly depressed, setting, and in her wane ?* 


Under the presidency of Dean Milner, call at the lodge at Queen’s 
College in the evening, and you heard him with stentorian lungs, we are 
told, tumbling out masses of knowledge, illuminated by remarks so pun- 
gent, and embellished with stories, illustrations, gestures, and phrases so 
broad and unceremonious, that you half expected the appearance of 
the Lady Margaret, to remind the master of the house that she had built 
that long gallery, and those oriel windows, for meditation and studious 
silence. But “call again in the morning, and you found him broken- 
hearted over some of the sorrows to which flesh is heir, or agitated by 
some college controversy, or debating with his apothecary how many 
scruples of senna should enter into his next draught, as though life and 
death were in the balance.”+ 

A page of Byron’s Diary, at three-and-thirty, opens with this wistfully 
self-addressed note of interrogation: ‘I have been considering what can 
be the reason why I always wake, at a certain hour in the morning, and 
always in very bad spirits—I may say, in actual despair and despondency, 
in all respects-——even of that which pleased me over-night. In about an 
hour or two this goes off, and I compose either to sleep again, or, at 
least, to quiet.”t The Very Reverend Isaac, Dean of Carlisle, and the, 
of malice aforethought, very irreverend George Gordon Noel, Lord 
Byron, had not much in common ;—but this ‘ next morning” hypo- 
chondria was to each of them a thorn in the flesh—associated with in- 
finitely diverse circumstances, moral and metaphysical, but traceable in 
Some essential particulars to an affinity in physical constitution. 

Burns knew what he was about when he sealed, as well as wrote, at 
midnight, the rapturous epistles to Clarinda that his cooler brains would 
have repudiated as pure “ bosh,” next morning. One of them thus winds 
up: “Tis now the ‘ witching time of night;’ and whatever is out of 
joint in the foregoing scrawl, impute it to enchantments and spells; for I 
cannot look over it, but will seal it up directly, as I don’t care for to- 
morrow’s criticism upon it.”§ 








* Wordsworth’s Miscellaneous Sonnets, xxxv. ; ; ] 

y The Clapham Sect, by Sir James Stephen (Essays in Ecclesiast. Biog. 
vol. ii.). 
t Diary of Lord Byron, Feb. 2, 1821. 
§ To Clarinda, Let. xii. 
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Next morning’s verdicts are so apt to be in the teeth of last night’s 
evidence. Not to be eclipsed in pious ardour by any religious com- 
munity, Laynez, we are told, at the twenty-fifth and last session at 
Trent, solicited and obtained the boon that the Jesuits should continue 
to be bound by their self-denying renunciation of all worldly wealth. 
But, says Father Paul, “ with the return of day other thoughts returned ;” 
and, on the morrow, Laynez persuaded the council to reverse their 
sentence, so as to leave to his society the privilege of holding estates as a 
body corporate.* 

Not without significance is the attempt that was made in the House of 
Commons, on the bill of Strafford’s attainder being referred to a com- 
mittee of the whole House, to defer the committee till next morning, 
“as the business was of great weight, and morning thoughts were the 
best and strongest ;”+ but the motion for going into committee forthwith 
was carried. In such an affair, next morning would never do. 


Next morning, after a drinking bout, where a man has committed him- 
self, he knows not to what extent, is notoriously and beneficently a trying 
time. Multi tristantur post delicias, convivia, dies festos. Rattlebrained 
and light-headed at night; headachy and brow-bent next morning. 
Horace was not beating the air as a mere speculator or theorist, when he 
taught how last night’s indulgence weighs down the body, and how the 
down-weighted body weighs down the mind too. 





Corpus onustum 
Hesternis vitiis animum quoque pregravat una. 

Scott describes the belated actors in the Porteous riots as gliding about 
with “an humble and dismayed aspect, like men whose spirits being ex- 
hausted in the revel and the dangers of a desperate debauch over-night, 
are nerve-shaken, timorous, and unenterprising on the succeeding day.” t 
His own Francis Osbaldistone, after the rude revel at his uncle, Sir 
Hildebrand’s,§ when morning light puts such a new colour on objects, 
sensations, and sentiments, is a case in point. 

Nay, is not the Wisest of men, King Solomon himself, as Prior para- 
phrases him? : 

I drank ; I liked it not: ’twas rage, ’twas noise ; 

An airy scene of transitory joys. 

In vain I trusted that the flowing bowl 

Would banish sorrow, and enlarge the soul ; 

To the late revel, and protracted feast 

While dreams succeeded, and disordered rest ; 

And as at dawn of morn fair reason’s light 

Broke thro’ the fumes and phantoms of the night, 
What had been said, I asked my soul, what done ; 
How flowed our mirth, and whence the source begun !| 


Mr. Herman Melville’s Adventures in the South Seas present a 
graphic sketch of his companion there, the long-limbed doctor, getting 





* Edinburgh Review, No. clii.; Art. The Founders of Jesuitism. 

¢~ See Sanford’s Studies of the Great Kebellion, p. 339. 

t Heart of Mid-Lothian, ch. xiii. 

§ Rob Roy. || Prior’s Solomon, book ii. 
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“mellow” one night on the liquor named Tee (inappropriately enough 
so named, for English ears at least), together with an old native toper, 
of hyper-haustive powers. It was a curious sight. Every one knows, 
that, so long as the occasion lasts, there is no stronger bond of sympathy 
and good feeling among men, than getting tipsy together. And how 
earnestly a brace of worthies, thus employed, will endeavour to shed light 
upon, and elucidate, their mystical ideas! We are told to fancy Varvy 
and the doctor, then; lovingly tippling, and brimming over with a desire 
to become better acquainted ; the doctor politely bent upon carrying on 
the conversation in the language of his host, and the old hermit persist- 
ing in trying to talk English. The result was, that between the two, 
they made such a fricassee of vowels and consonants, that it was enough 
to turn one’s brain.—‘“ The next morning, on waking, I heard a voice 
from the tombs. It was the doctor, solemnly pronouncing himself a dead 
man. He was sitting up, with both hands clasped over his forehead, and 
his pale face a thousand times paler than ever. ‘ That infernal stuff has 
murdered me!’ he cried. ‘ Heavens! my head’s all wheels and springs, 
like the automaton chess-player. What's to be done, Paul? I’m 
poisoned.” ”’* 

But, in the oracular words of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, metaphorically 
designed to convey a political lesson, ‘‘ A sick stomach, and a throbbing 
head, are as little favourable to just conceptions, as the gay madness of 
the midnight carousal. This is the morning after a debauch.”t And so 
it was that the doctor, after drinking an herbal draught, concocted by his 
host, and eating a light meal, at noon, “ felt much better,” and began to 
behave himself more rationally, and see things more accurately, than was 
practicable either the last thing over-night, or the first thing next 
morning. 

It is a truthful picture that Wordsworth draws, of another pair of 
carousers, early on the morrow of their revel,—Benjamin the Waggoner, 
pacing heavily beside his team, with his raffish Sailor-friend slouching 
alongside him,— 

And after their high-minded riot, 
Sickening into thoughtful quiet ; 
As if the morning’s pleasant hour 
Had for their joys a killing power. 
And, sooth, for Benjamin a vein 

Is opened of still deeper pain 

As if his heart by notes were stung 
From out the lowly hedgerows flung ; 
As if the warbler lost in light 
Reproved his soarings of the night, 
In strains of rapture pure and holy, 
Upbraided his distempered folly.t 

In his rhetorical résumé of first this, that, and the other,—first friend- 
ship, first love, &c. &c.,—Mr. Slick of Slickville is not forgetful of 


“ gettin’ out o’ winders at night [in school days], goin’ down to old 
Ross’s, orderin’ a supper, and pocketin’ your fust whole bottle o’ wine— 





* Omoo, ch. Ixxii. 
+ Contributions to the political press (Sept. 25, 1802). 
{ The Waggoner, canto iv. 
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oh! that fust whole bottle christened the man, and you woke up sober 
next mornin’, and got the fust taste o’ the worid—sour in the mouth, 
sour in the stomach, sour in the temper, and sour all over ;—yes, that’s 
the world.”* 

Naive and pithy is worthy maister Mansie Wauch’s avowal, that on the 
morning after the business of the play-house, he had to take his breakfast 
in bed, a thing very uncommon to him, being wy ter | up at cock-craw ; 
but, on this occasion, “ having a desperate sore head, and a squeamish- 
ness at the stomach, occasioned, I jealouse in a great measure, from what 
Mr. Glen and me had discussed at Widow Grassie’s, in the shape of warm 
toddy, over our cracks concerning what is called the agricultural and 
manufacturing interests.” Throughout the whole of the forepart of the 
day, Mansie remains rather queerish, as if something was working about 
his inwards, and a droll pain (he calls it) between his eyes. In vain he 
tries a turn at the spade, in his bit garden: it would not do; and when 
he comes in at one o’clock to his dinner, the steam of the fresh broth, 
instead of making him feel, as usual, as hungry as a hawk, is like to turn 
his stomach; while the sight of the sheep’s head, ‘ one of the primest ones 
I had seen the whole season, looked, for all the world, like the head of a 
boiled blackamoor, and made me as sick as a dog ; so I could do nothing 
but take a turn out again, and swig away at the small beer, that never 
seemed able to slacken my drouth.”t 

“ J would take refuge in weak punch,” says Byron, 

— but rack 
(In each sense of the word), whene’er I fill 


My mild and midnight beakers to the brim, 
Wakes me NEXT MORNING with its synonym. 


There was a great dinner at Charlottenburg, one day in April, 1730, 
where, says his English Excellency, Hotham, in a despatch about it, “ we 
all got immoderately drunk,”—his Prussian Majesty, Frederick William 
1I., signally included. At this symposium it was that the king committed 
himself—orally, and post-prandially—to the proposition of marriage 
between his daughter and our Frederick, Prince of Wales. For, in a 
state of exhilaration, as Mr. Carlyle depicts him, he blabs out the secret, 
and they openly drink, “To the health of Wilhelmina, Princess of 
Wales!” Upon which the whole Palace of Charlottenburg now bursts 
into tripudiation; the very valets cutting capers, making somersaults,— 
and rushing off with the news to Berlin. 

But how opens the ensuing chapter in Mr. Carlyle’s history of that 
court? ‘“ Already next morning, after that grand dinner at Charlotten- 
burg, Friedrich Wilhelm, awakening with his due headache, thought, and 
was heard saying, He had gone too far.”§ Or as Excellency Hotham 
reports the matter, in his despatch to my Lord Townshend at London,— 
** So soon as his Majesty was sober, he found that he had gone too far 
at that grand dinner of Monday the 3rd; and was in very bad humour 
in consequence.” ||| And when Frederick William was in bad humour— 





* The Attaché, ch. liv. + Moir’s Mansie Wauch, ch. xviii. 
Don Juan, canto iv. 
Carlyle’s Hist. of Fredk. the Grt., vol. ii. book vii. ch. i. ii. 
Ibid., p. 162. 
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even though it was not, like this, very bad—woe, and again woe, to wife, 
children, and friends. 

Note-worthy among next mornings after a long session over strong 
drink, is a domestic incident in the story of the Countess of Stair. Her 
husband, the celebrated earl,—otherwise a fond and admiring husband,, 
—was pretty sure, on reaching home after a debauch, to pick a quarrel 
with his wife (for liquor soured, not dulcified his blood), and sometimes 
even proceeded to blows. One night, in an extra transport, he struck her 
so severely on the upper part of the face as to draw blood. This done, 
incontinently his lordship fell asleep—as soundly as though it were the 
sleep of the innocent, o’er which good angels keep tender watch and ward. 
Lady Stair, we read, was so overwhelmed by a tumult of bitter and 
poignant feeling, that she made no attempt, to bind up her wound. “ She 
sat down on a sofa near her torpid husband, and wept and bled till morn- 
ing. When his lordship awoke, and perceived her disheveled and bloody 
figure, he was surprised to the last degree, and eagerly inquired how she 
came to be in such an unusual condition? She answered by detailing to 
him the whole history of his conduct on the preceding evening ; which 
stung him so deeply with regret—for he naturally possessed the most 
generous feelings—that he instantly vowed to his wife never afterwards 
to take any species of drink, except what was first passed through her 
hands.” ‘This vow, we are assured,* he kept most scrupulously to the 
day of his death—for he never afterwards sat in any convivial company 
where his lady-wife could not attend to sanction his potations ; and when- 
ever he gave any entertainment, she always sat next him and filled his 
wine, till it was time for her to retire ; after which, he drank only from a 
certain quantity which she had first laid aside. 

Another noticeable sort of next morning, with an alcoholic antecedent, 


is that typified in the Benbow of Poet Crabbe : 


With wine inflated, man is all upblown, 

And feels a power which he believes his own ; 
With fancy soaring to the skies he thinks 

His all the virtues all the while he drinks ; 

But when the gas from the balloon is gone, 

When sober thoughts and serious cares come on, 
Where then the worth that in himself he found ?— 
Vanish’d—and he sank grovelling on the ground.t 


Like Preston, the Jacobite conspirator against William and Mary in 1691, 
when irresolutely awaiting his fate in prison—urged to confess, and 
shrinking from the alternative, a simple question of life and death. As 
Macaulay describes this vacillation,—Preston listened to his brother 
Jacobites, and his courage rose; listened to the agents of the government, 
and his heart sank within him. “ In an evening when he had dined and 
drunk his claret, he feared nothing. He would die like a man, rather 
than save his neck by an act of baseness. But his temper was very dif- 
ferent when he woke the next morning, when the courage which he had 
drawn from wine and company had evaporated, when he was alone with 





on Traditions of Edinburgh, by Robert Chambers: Story of the Countess 
of Stair. 
Tt Crabbe, The Borough, Let. xvi. 
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the iron grates and stone walls, and when the thought of the block, the 
axe, and the sawdust arose in his mind.”’* 

So complete, indeed, and periodical was the reaction, that during some 
time, by one contemporary account,t he regularly wrote a confession 
every forenoon when he was sober, and burned it every night when he 
was merry. 

As with the subjective and interior department of those who have spent 
the over-night in boozing, so with the objective and exterior aspect of 
those who have spent it at ball and rout, next morning worketh great 
annoy, and playeth strange pranks. The Latin poet who constructed an 
Art of Love, counsels us to consult the daylight not only about gems, 
and purple-dyed wools, and the like, but about face and figure as well, 


Consule de gemmis, de tincté murice lana, 
Consule de facie corporibusque diem. 


The belle that bounded through the ball-room at midnight, artificially 
illuminated, shows so different, next morning, when daylight doth appear. 
Has not the same poet admonished unwary males, 


Tu fallaci nimium ne crede lucerne ? 





Has not Swift pertinently put it on record 


How Celia went entire to bed, 
All her complexion safe and sound; 
But when she rose, white, black, and red, 
Tho’ still in sight, had changed their ground. 


The black, which would not be confined, 
A more inferior station seeks, 
Leaving the fiery red behind, 
And mingles in her muddy cheeks. § 


Addison strenuously warned the belles of great Anna’s time, that 
nothing wears out a fine face like the vigils of the card-table: hollow 
eyes, haggard looks, and pale complexions, being the natural indications 
of a female gamester. ‘‘ Her morning sleeps are not able to repair her 
midnight watchings. I have known a woman carried off half dead from 
bassette, and have many a time grieved to see a person of quality gliding 
by me in her chair at two o’clock in the morning, and looking like a 
spectre amidst a glare of flambeaux.”|| Goldsmith’s cosmopolite Chinese 
takes and makes an observation of the same kind, at a later hour next 
morning. He enters a room filled with gaming-tables—the candles 
burnt to the socket—the hour five a.m. Female figures are there, in 
plenty ; but, “guess my surprise,”’ writes Lien Chi Altangi, “when I 
could scarce perceive one blooming or agreeable face among the number. 
This, however, I attributed to the early hour, and kindly considered, that 
the face of a lady, just risen from bed, ought always to find a compas- 
sionate advocate.”] Arch and unsophisticated citizen of the world! 

Hear Mr. Anstey, again, on the next morning “ apparitions” his hero 
encounters at the Bath: 





* Macaulay, Hist. of England, vol. iv. ch. xvii. 

t Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary. 

t Ovid. § Swift’s Poems, The Progress of Beauty. 
|) The Guardian, No. 120. q Citizen of the World, Letter xlvi. 
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Next Morning. 


For indeed they look very much like apparitions 
When they come in the morning to hear the musicians, 
And some I am apt to mistake, at first sight, 
For the mothers of those I have seen over-night : 
t shocks me to see them look paler than ashes, 
And as dead in the eye as the busto of Nash is, 
Who the evening belare were so blooming and plump ;— 
I’m grieved to the heart when I go to the pump.* 


Rare is the party that, when it breaks up, like the Twelfth Night party 
Leigh Hunt commemorates, at six o’clock in the morning, can boast, as 
his party could, of the unimpaired colour of its ladies’ complexions, and 
the undimmed brightness of their eyes. ‘ Good and lively souls, and 
festive all, both male and female,—with’a constellation of the brightest 
eyes that we had ever seen met together. . . . The bright eyes, the 
beauty, the good humour, the wine, the wit, the poetry (for we had cele- 
brated wits and poets among us, as well as charming women), fused all 
hearts together in one unceasing round of fancy and laughter, till break- 
fast . . . . when, with the bright eyes literally as bright as ever at six 
o’clock in the morning (we all remarked it), we merged one glorious day 
into another.”+ Such an exception goes but to prove the rule. And the 
rule is that, generally and generically speaking, 
it will not do at all 


To meet the daylight after seven hours’ sitting 
Among three thousand people at a ball,— 





or even for vulgar fractional parts of the seven, in point of time, and the 
three thousand, in respect of numbers. Byron is anxious and authorita- 
tive on this tender topic: 


The morning now was on the point of breaking,— 
A turn of time at which I would advise 

Ladies who have been dancing, or partaking 

In any other kind of exercise, 

To make their preparations for forsaking 

The ball-room ere the sun begins to rise, 

Because when once the lamps and candles fail, 
His blushes make them look a little pale. 


I’ve seen some balls and revels in my time, 

And staid them over for some silly reason, 

And then I look’d (I hope it was no crime), 

To see what lady best stood out the season; 

And tho’ I’ve seen some thousands in their prime, 
Lovely and pleasing, and who still may please on, 
I never saw but one (the stars withdrawn), 
Whose bloom could after dancing dare the dawn.{ 


An Edinburgh Reviewer said of Madame Récamier, in 1842, that, 
probably, this beautiful friend of Madame de Statl,—the same who 
boasted of having had half the celebrated men of wer for her adorers, 
and kept them as her friends,—‘“ has never been seen for the last twenty 
years, except in that sort of half-day which best conceals the ravages of 
time, or with an artificial light falling from behind her or above.”§ 


* The New Bath Guide, Letter xii. 

+t The Seer, part ii. No. xlviii. “ Twelfth Night.” 

+t Beppo, st. 82, 83, cf. 85. 

§ Edinburgh Review, July, 1842; Art. “ Parisian Morals and Manners.” 
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46 Next Morning. 


Mark how Mr. Thackeray disperses the guests; at one of his Baden 
supper-parties, at the too-communicative, too-demonstrative break of day. 
“Meanwhile the glimmering dawn peered into the wiudows of the re- 
freshment-room, and behold, the sun broke in and scared all the revellers. 
The ladies scurried away like so many ghosts at cock-crow, some of them 
not caring to face that detective luminary.”* So with the next morning 
after Mrs. Perkins’s Ball. The grey morning was in Pocklington-square 
as the guests went away. ‘“‘ How green and sallow some of the girls 
looked, and how awfully clear Mrs. Colonel Bludyer’s rouge was !’’t 
For, as Tom Moore has it, 


—— when the day thus shines outright, 
Ev’n dearest friends must bid good night. 
So, farewell, scene of mirth and masking, 

Now almost a by-gone tale; 
Beauties, late in lamp-light basking, 

Now, by day-light, dim and pale ; 
Harpers, yawning o’er your harps, 
Scarcely knowing flats from sharps; . 
Mothers who, while bored you keep 
Time by nodding, nod to sleep ; 
Heads of hair, that stood last night 
Crépé, crispy, and upright, 
But have now, alas, one sees, a 
Leaning like the tower of Pisa.t 


Next Mornina’s awaking is a trying time after some catastrophe, 
calamity, or, indeed, any critical change for the worse in one’s lot in life. 
Even the first awaking on the morrow of first quitting one’s home for a 
strange roof, is too frequently overfraught with weariness and vexation 
of spirit. The youngest of the gifted Bronté sisters describes, with ex- 
perimental feeling, the sensations of such a next morning, in her auto- 
biography of a poor private governess, Agnes Grey. It is with a strange 
feeling of desolation, mingled with a strong sense of the novelty of her 
position, and a joyless kind of curiosity concerning what is yet unknown, 
that she awakes; feeling like one whirled away by enchantment, and 
suddenly dropped from the clouds into a remote and unknown land, 
widely and completely isolated from all he had ever seen or known 
before; or like a thistle-seed borne on the wind to some strange nook of 
uncongenial soil, where it must lie long enough before it can take root 
and germinate, extracting nourishment from what appears so alien to its 
nature ; if, indeed, it evercan. But this gives no adequate idea of Agnes 
Grey’s feelings—nor, we may add, of Acton Bell’s, that is to say, of 
Anne Bronté’s; for, in her own words, “no one that has not lived such 
a retired, stationary life as mine, can possibly imagine what they were : 
hardly even if he has known what it is to awake some morning, and find 
himself in Port Nelson, in New Zealand, with a world of waters between 
himself and all that knew him.’’§ 

So. with poet’s picture of a Nun’s next morning, after taking the veil : 


*Tis over; and the rite, 
With all its pomp and harmony, is now 


* The Newcomes, ch. xxxiv. + Mrs. Perkins’s Ball, p. 45. 
t Moore’s Poems, The Summer Féte. § Agnes Grey, ch. vii. 
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Next Morning. 


Floating before her. She arose at home, 

To be the show, the idol of the day ; 

Her vesture gorgeous, and her starry head— 
No rocket, bursting in the midnight sky, 

So dazzling. When to-morrow she awakes, 
She will awake as tho’ she still was there, 
Still in her father’s house; and lo, a cell 
Narrow and dark, nought thro’ the gloom discerned, 
Nought save the crucifix, the rosary, 

And the grey habit lying by to shroud 

Her beauty and grace.* 


With which contrast Mrs. Southey’s personal recollections of a next 
morning after returning to home, and her apostrophe to the old house- 
clock, with its chimes, of home so home-like, or homely: 


Oh! gladsome to my soul, thy sound, 
Head wakening first from sleep profound 
(Youth’s /ight deep slumber) the first morn, 
After long absence, of return 
To my dear home—Oh, happiness ! 
To lie in blissful consciousness 
Of all around: The picture there— 
The books—the flower-glass fill’d with care 
By a kind hand—And then to know 
T'was but to rise, and meet below 
Such a heart’s welcome! 

Woe is me, 
The sweet and bitter memory 
Of that old time! of those bright wakings! 
Follow’d by some—ah! sore heart-breakings, 
Leaving a wreck of youthful feeling 
Beyond the reach of Time’s own healing. 


How is Hetty Sorrel pictured by “‘ George Eliot” on the morrow after 
her great sorrow? She has no tears this morning. She had wept them 
all away last night; and “ now she felt that dry-eyed morning misery, 
which is worse than the first shock, because it has the future in it as well 
as the present.’’t 

A man after a great catastrophe commonly sleeps very well, observes 
Mr. Thackeray: it is the waking in the morning which is sometimes 
queer and unpleasant. Dismal thoughts of what occurred over-night 
“ assail you in the morning watches. What a dreary, dreary gulf be- 
tween to-day and yesterday! It seems as if you are years older. Can’t 
you leap back over that chasm again, and is it not possible that Yester- 
day is but a dream ?”§ | 

Mr. de Quincey remarks upon it as a well-known and most familiar 
experience to all the sons and daughters of affliction, that under no cir- 
cumstances is the piercing, lancinating torment of a recent calamity so 
keenly felt, as in the first moments of awaking in the morning from the 
night’s slumbers. Just at the very instant, he finely says, when the 
clouds of sleep, and the whole fantastic illusions of dreaminess are dis- 








* Rogers, Italy: The Nun. 


al = Birthday, and other Poems, by Caroline Bowles: “Our Old House- 
oc og 


~ Adam Bede, ch. xxxi. § The Virginians, ch. xliv. 
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48 Next Morning. 


poring: “just as the realities of life are reassuming their steadfast 
oO 


rms—reshaping themselves—and settling anew into those fixed rela- 


tions which they are to preserve throughout the waking hours ; in that 
Seem crisis of transition from the unreal to the real, the woe which 


sieges the brain and the life-springs at the heart rushes in afresh 


amongst the other crowd of realities, and has at the moment of restora- 
tion literally the foree and liveliness of a new birth—the very same pang, 
and no whit feebler, as that which belonged to it when it was first made 


known. 


“From the total hush of oblivion which had buried and sealed it up, 


as it were, during the sleeping hours, it starts into sudden life on our first 
awaking, and is to all intents and purposes a new and not an-old afflic- 
tion—one which brings with it the original shock which attended its first 


* 
When the Marquis de Lassay lost sa chére Marianne, he was oppressed 


with a peine poignante which cruelly deprived him of sleep, the balm of 
hurt minds,—protracting his insomnies far into the morning ; when, at 
a late hour, he would fall into a doze, from sheer exhaustion. ‘ Mais 


Vai beau faire,” he writes, d'un accent trés-senti,—“ Je ne saurais perdre 
de vue l'objet de mon tourment. En m’éveillant, il vient se saisir de mol, 
et me serre le ccour avant que ma raison soit encore ¢veillée et m’ait 
appris la cause de ma douleur.”’¢ 

Like the confused sensations of the awaking Haidee, in Byron : 

She woke at length, but not as sleepers wake, 
Rather the dead, for life seen’d something new, 

A strange sensation which she must partake 
Perforce, since whatsoever met her view 

Struck not on memory, tho’ a heavy ache 

Lay at her heart, whose earliest beat stil! true 
Brought back the sense of pain without the cause. 

The last breath of Frederick William II. having fied, Mr. Carlyle 

relates how Frederick, his son, the Great that was to be, hurried to a 

rivate room ; and sat there all in tears; looking back through the gulfs 
of the Past, upon a father now rapt away for ever :—sad all, and soft in 
the moonlight of memory. ‘ At an after hour, the same night, Fried- 
rich went to Berlin; met by acclamation enough. 

“ He slept there, not without tumult of dreams, one may fancy; and 
on awakening next morning, the first sound he heard was that of the 
regiment Glasenap under his windows, swearing fealty to the new King. 
He sprang out of bed in a tempest of emotion; bustled distractedly to 
and fro, wildly weeping. Pélluitz, who came into the ante-room, found 
him in this state, ‘ half-dressed, with dishevelled hair, in tears, and as if 
beside himself.’ ‘These huzzahings only tell me what I have lost !’ said 
the new King.—‘ He was in great suffering,’ suggested Pollnitz ; ‘ he 1s 
now at rest.’ ‘True, he suffered; but he was here with us; and 


now - "§ 





—— 





* See De Quincey’s impassioned, pathetic, sometimes prolix and flagging, but 
always characteristic novelet, ‘The Household Wreck” ( Blackwood, 1838);—not 
reprinted (why not reprinted?) in his collected, or rather selected, Works. 

T Recueil de différentes Chcses. Par le Marquis de Lassay (A.D. 1652-1738). 

~ Don Juan, canto iv. 


§ Ranke, Ll. 46,47; Carlyle, LL 693-4. 
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t Morning. 49 


One of Southey’s letters resignedly begins: “ Yesterday evening it 
pleased God, by an easy and merciful death, to release my dear oo 
Isabel from her long sufferings. . . . I thought myself strong in heart 
for the first few hours after the event ; but this morning I am weak as a 
child, and my whole bodily frame is shaken. . . . Last night I felt like 
a man who has just undergone the amputation of a painful limb; I have 
arisen this morning with a full feeling of the wound and of the loss.”* 

A sonnet of Wordsworth’s, on the loss of Ais child, Catharine,—a loss 
which so strangely shook, to the centre of his being, her doting neigh- 
bour and daily associate, the English Opium-eater,—is, in the latter 
portion of it, fully pertinent to our theme ; although in point of fact the 
sonnet was not composed until long after Catharine Wordsworth’s 
death : 





But how could I forget thee? Thro’ what power, 
Even for the least division of an hour, 

Have 1 been so beguiled as to be blind 

To my most grievous loss? That thought’s return 
Was the worst pang that ever sorrow hore, 

Save one, one only, when 1 stood forlorn, 

Knowing my heart’s best treasure was no more ; 
That neither present time, nor years unborn 
Could to my sight that heavenly face restore.t 


The reader will not have overlooked the parallelism of this passage, 
without the exception, “ save one, one only,” with what we have pre- 
‘ viously quoted from the impassioned prose of. Thomas de Quincey. 

‘ But bereavement by death has no monopoly i in the aching sense of a 
wobegone next morning. Other calamities, in their several ways, and 
according to their several powers of afflicting, usher in a like gloom of 

daybreak, and make dawn the signal for darkness that may be /el¢. 
‘Look, for a conspicuous example, to the royal family of France, on the 


first night after their expulsion from the Tuileries, and the wholesale 





‘ slaughter of their Swiss guards,—as pictured by the Historian of the 
. Girondin Revolutionists. Their attempt to snatch a few moments’ sleep, 

a after a vigil of thirty-six hours. “This slumber was brief,—the waking, 

‘7 terrible.—The Queen, on opening her eyes to the rays of a burning sun 
4 which penetrated to her couch, closed them again that she might believe 
a4 she was only dreaming.”’{ Painfully susceptible, in such a case, of 
. e human import is that couplet of Dryden’s, 

o. 4 The joyless morning late arose, and found 

to | A dreadful desolation reign around.§ 

id & Or again, to such a sunrise, as wwelcomed by such a sufferer, or group 
if be of sufferers, may be applied the obscure but imposingly impressive line of 
id ' the laureate’s, 

4 E God made Himself ax awful rose of dawn.|| 

nd | 


Note the morning entries in Scott’s Diary, after his becoming a ruined 
man. Here is one: ‘ Slept ill, not having been abroad these eight days 





but 
not * Robert Southey to John May, July 17, 1826. 
Tt Wordsworth’s Miscellaneous Sonnets, No. xxvii. 
). { Lamartine, Histoire des Girondins, L. xxiii. § 12. 
§ The Hind and the Panther. || Tennyson, The Vision of Sin. 
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50 Next Morning. 


—splendida bilis. Then a dead sleep in the morning, and when the 
awakening comes, a strong feeling how well I could dispense with it for 
once and for ever.”* This passed away, however, as better and more 
dutiful thoughts, as he styles them, arose in his mind. But new every 
morning, for a long time to come, if not for the rest of the brave veteran’s 
life, new every morning was the pang his waking and uprising felt. A 
subsequent entry in the journal records, * This is the first time since my 
troubles that I felt at awaking, 


I had drunken deep 
Of all the blessedness of sleep” — 


of the sleep that maketh rich, and addeth no sorrow with it. 

Acton Bell enters feelingly into a description of troubled night and 
troublous next morning, in the experience of Gilbert Markham, after the 
shock endured by that misconceiving lover, in the precincts of Wildfell 
Hall. “ Never did I endure so long, so miserable a night as that. And 
yet, it was not wholly sleepless : towards morning my distracting thoughts 
began to lose all pretensions to coherency, and shape themselves into con- 
fused and feverish dreams, and, at length, there followed an interval of 
unconscious slumber. 

“ But then the dawn of bitter recollection that succeeded—the waking 
to find life a blank, and worse than a blank—teeming with torment and 
misery—not a mere barren wilderness, but full of thorns and briars—to 
find myself deceived, duped, hopeless, my affections trampled upon, my 
angel not an angel, and my friend a fiend incarnate—it was worse than 
if I had not slept at all.”+ 

It is an observation quaintly metaphysical or mathematical of Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s, that the rapidity with which ideas grow old in 
our memories is in a direct ratio to the squares of their importance. 
Their apparent age, he says, runs up miraculously, like the value of 
diamonds, as they increase in magnitude. A great calamity, for in- 
stance, is as old as the trilobites an hour after it has happened. It stains 
backward through all the leaves we have turned over in the book of life, 
before its blot of tears or of blood is dry on the page we are turning. 
‘For this we seem to have lived; it was foreshadowed in dreams that 
we leaped out of in the cold sweat of terror; in the ‘ dissolving views’ of 
dark day-visions ; all omens pointed to it; all paths led to it. After the 
tossing half-forgetfulness of the first sleep that follows such an event, it 
comes upon us afresh, as a surprise, at ‘waking; in a few moments it is 
old again,—old as eternity.” 

But in our muster-roll of next mornings, let us not overlook the 
cheering sort, of which there are, thank God, so many. Heaviness may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning. True, the heaviness 
of the night watches may be such as no cheer of dawn will remove—like 
that of the guilty and fallen sovran in Southey’s epic: 

—O what a night 
Of waking horrors! Nor when morning came 
Did the realities of light and day 
Bring aught of comfort.§ 





* Sir Walter Scott’s Diary, Jan. 23, 1826. 
+ The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, ch. xii. 

+ The Autocrat of the Breakfast-table, § ii. 
§ Roderick, the Last of the Goths, book i. 
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But, in other than exceptional cases, marked out for reprobation or 
retribution, and to other than morbid or distempered minds, the benignant 
law of Heaven is, that morning shall dispel shadows, not induce them; 
and dissipate, not deepen gloom. 

There are things, as a thoughtful essayist has observed, which allow 
us to go to sleep at night with an undisturbed conscience, but wake us 
with a start hours before the dawn, and set us wondering—*“ How could 
I make such a fool of myself? Where was the impulse to that vain 
show-off? What could have induced me to talk of such an one—to 
confide my private concerns to So-and-so ?”’—We are advised to sleep 
upon certain designs, but it means really to wake upon them. Nothing 
is more curious than the revulsion a short interval makes in our whole 
view of things—no magic more bewildering than the transmutations 
which a few hours of insensibility produce—a few hours of being thrown 
absolutely upon ourselves. Especially, this writer affirms, do sins against 
taste fret us in the heavy, yet busy excitable hour which we have fixed on 
for the levee of these spectres, when our thoughts, like hounds, scent 
out disagreeable things with a miraculous instinct, drag them to light, 
fly from subject to subject, however remote and disconnected, and hem 
us round with our own peccadilloes. “Society in the cold dawn looks 
on us as a hard taskmaster, exacting, unrelenting, seeing everything, 
taking account of everything, forgetting nothing—judging by externals, 
and holding its judgments irreversible. For, after all, it is a cowardl 
time.” Naturally the essayist suggests, that if we could believe that 
the people we dislike suffer these penances, and could give them credit 
for waking with a twinge an hour earlier than usual, under the remem- 
brance of impertinence, vanity, unkindness, persuaded that certain de- 
finite offences against our taste and feeling would haunt their solitary 
walk and make their trial of the day, we could not but learn patience and 
toleration.* The drift of his moral is rather to discourage than foster 
these “ morbid regrets,” which discompose a free and social over-night’s 
next morning,—we being, on the whole, gainers in freedom by living in 
a world where it is possible to commit oneself—to go beyond intentions— 
to be impulsive, incautious ; for there is a something which is ‘ better 
than caution, though by no means a subject for self-congratulation at 
five o’clock in the morning”—and the influences, it is contended, which 
make us seem to ourselves so different in the rubs of domestic and social 
life from our solitary selves, over-night from next morning, so that we 
are constantly taking ourselves by surprise, are not all bad ones. ‘There 
is an unselfishness and cordial abandon about them, which, in their social 
relation, and as a social agency, might be changed for the worse—re- 
deeming points not to be ignored ‘when their weak points are being 
summed up, in that dull retrospective review, by sensitive self-critics, at 
peep of day. 

It is always a gratifying page to read in Cowper’s life, that which 
records his brother’s visit to him at Dr. Cotton’s, one July day, in 1764 
—a visit which lasted the whole day, and of which he tells us that it put 
to flight a thousand delirious delusions, and that he “rose the nert 
morning a new creature.”{ See what a day may bring forth, of joyous 





* See the essay on “ Foolish Things,” in No. 321 of the Saturday Review. 
t Bell’s Annot. ed. of Cowper, vol. i. p. 28. 
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as well as mournful vicissitude—a day, and a night, and their next 
morning. Happier symptom there could not be than for a mind 
distraught (with person therefore under restraint), like Cowper's, to 
feel gladness of heart and newness of life at that period of the day 
which, of all others, is to such sufferers fraught most with depressing 
influences. , 

We have seen the struggle Sir Walter Scott had to encounter with 
morning broodings, in the opening months of that, to him, gloomiest of 
years, 1826. Midway in the month of May his troubles were enlarged 
by the death of his wife. The last day of that month in that vear 
contains this entry in the well-kept Diary. “ The melancholy horrors 
of yesterday [referring to painful scenes of faraily emotion ] must not 
return. ‘To encourage tha: dreamy state of incapacity is to resign all 
authority over the mind, and I have been used to say, ‘ My mind to me 
a kingdom is.’ J am rightful monarch; and, God to aid, I will not 
be dethroned by any rebellious passion that ma’ rear its standard 
against me. Such are morning thoughts, strong as carle-hemp—says 
Burns— 

Come, firm Resolve, take thou the van, 
Thou stalk of cavle-lemp in man,”’* 


Sir Walter had once and again illvstrated in fiction, what he was now 
cultivating in the regions of “fact, —the inspiriting and composing ten- 
dency of dawning light. He duets us Julian Peveril chafing at bondage 
in the Tower, and harassed by invisible disturbers. But * sleep sur prised 
his worn-out frarie in the midst of his projects of discovery and ven- 
geance, and, as frequently happens, the light of the ensuing day proved 
favourable to calmer resolutions.”t Or again, Sir Walter shows us the 
Master of Ravenswood, in his deserted mansion of Wolf’s Crag,—a 
moody man. as he bethinks him, by night, of his res augusta domi. and 
lonely lot. But, “ faveurable to calm Teflection, as well as to the Muses, 
the morning, while it dispelled the shades of night, had a composing and 
sedative effect upon tle stormy passions by which the Master of Ravens- 
wood had been agitated on the pr:ceding day.”{ Accordingly, Edgar now 
feels himself able to analyse the different feelings which had been 1 stirring 
his nature to its depths, and much resolved to combat and subdue them. 
And the morning, which has risen calm and bright, gives a pleasant 
effect, as he gazes out of window, eveu to the waste moorland view 
which occupies and bounds the landward side of the castle. Like him 
that listened to two voices, in a lay of the laureate’s, and gave heed to 
the better, and cast the worser of the two aw ay,— 


And I arose, and I released 

The casement, and the light increased 

With freshness in the dawning east. 
+ * * a 

And in that hour 

From out my sullen heart a power 


Broke, like the rainbow from the shower. 
* * * » 








* Sir W. Scott’s Diary, May 31, 1826. 
t Peveril of the Peak, vol. iii. ch. vi, 
t The Bride of Lammermoor, vol. i. ch. viii. ° 
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And forth into the fields 1 went, 
And Nature’s living motion lent 
The pulse of hope to discontent. 
{ marvelled how the mind was brought 
‘To anchor by one gloomy thought ; 
And wherefore rather I made choice 
To commune with that barren voice, 
Than him that said, “ Rejoice! Rejoice !’’* 

According to Mr. Disraeli, there is nothing more strange, but nothin 
more certain, than the different influence which the seasons of night at 
day exercise upon the moods of our minds. ‘ Him whom the moon 
sends to bed with a head full of misty meaning, the sun will summon in 
the morning with a brain clear and lucid as his beam. Twilight makes 
us pensive ; Aurora is the goddess of activity. Despair curses at mid- 
night’; Hope blesses at morn.”’f 

Peter Pindar expends some fifteen or sixteen solemn stanzas on his 
midnight aspiration to change condition with an owl. But with returning 
day, a change comes o’er the spirit of his thoughts. 

Thus out of humour I address’d the bird, 
Wishing to change conditions with the fowl, 
But at the cheerful morn, upon my word, 
I liked the man-state better than the ov/.t 


We may watch the fluctuations of feeling in Esther Summerson, when 
Mr. Dickens packs off that “little woman,” and C harley, her sprightly 
attendant, or attendant sprite, to the coast of Kent, in quest of Richard. 
How it was a night’s journey in those coach times, we read ; and how at 
one time her journey looked to her hopeful, and at another hopeless. 
Now she thought she should do some good, and now wondered how she 
could ever have supposed so. But the coach wheels seemed to play one 
tune over and over again, all night. ‘ At last we came into the narrow 
streets of Deal; and very gloomy they were, upon araw misty morning.” 
But stay, Dame Durden : you can scarcely say it ts next morning yet. 
The sea is heaving under a ‘thick white fog ; and no one is astir on the 
long flat beach ; ‘and you have not been to bed all night. Let us see 
you 1 housed, and then resume your narrative. Allonsdonec. “ But when 
we got into a warm room in an excellent hotel, and sat down, comfortabl 
washed and dressed, to an early breakfast (for it ri as too late to think of 
going to bed), Deal began to look more cheerful.”§ Then the fog begins 
to rise like a curtain ; and numbers of ships stand out in full view; and 
the world is astir, and the writer’s spirits become buoyant, and—in short, 
it is next morning. 

Burns is roused from, and abruptly interrupted in, his lugubrious 
verses on the glooms and hardships of a bleak Winter’s Night, by a 
pleasant homely agency, that quite answers the purpose— 


I heard nae mair, for Chanticleer 
Shook off the pouthery saw, 

And hail’d the morning w? a cheer, 
A cottage-rousing craw. |) 


———. — ee _ ——— | 
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There is an influence in the light of morning, testifies Nathaniel 


Hawthorne, “ that tends to rectify whatever errors of fancy, or even of 
; y™ one 
judgment, we may have incurred during the sun’s decline, or among the 


shadows of the night, or in the less wholesome glow of moonshine.”’* 


All the night, till morning prime, 
Hadst thou not a sense of moan, 

Voices saying, “ Ah, the time, 
Ah, the pleasant time is gone.” 


Such is an over-night stanza of Chauncy Hare Townshend’s. But he 
has his next-morning stanza to follow suit : 


Then, at morn, methinks the moan 
Parted with the parting gloom, 
And a softer, happier tone 
Breathed around thy quiet room. 


Or hear another poet, of the modern and meditative school : 


Fair unto all men, shining Morning, seems 
Thy face serene when a new day whrolls, 

And all old sights and long-enduréd doles 
Seem fresh and bearable in thy bright beams. 





FRENCH WOMEN. 


Many legislators, priests, and philosophers have, from the earliest 
period, entertained the most varying opinions as to the true position of 
women, and the majority have not been too favourable io the fairer half 
of creation. The latter complain, not without reason, that in the distri- 
bution of duties and rights they have been unfairly treated by the men. 
Our century has devoted special attention to this subject. Books have 
appeared about the qualities, abilities, duties, and rights of the female 
sex, of whose extraordinarily great number but few of our readers can 
have an idea. This we perceived on perusing a work which has only just 
appeared.§ It gives such a perfect survey of the efforts made for women 
in the West, that we are really amazed at the learning and researches of 
the authoress. We cannot let this work pass without giving our readers 
a glance at it, especially at those parts which are occupied with the 
French and Romanic nations, for whose women the authoress claims a 
certain amount of superiority over the men. 

At the court of Louis XVIIL, Zoé Talon, Countess Cayla, certainly 
held the first place. Through her beauty, her wit, her merry ways, and 
her skill in the forms of social intercourse, she acquired an extraordinary 





* Mosses from an Old Manse: Rappaccini’s Daughter. 
t The Three Gates, p. 215 sg. 

William Caldwell Roscoe, Poems, p. 81. 
; Dora d’Istria: ‘‘Des Femmes par une Femme.” 
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power over the heart of the old most Christian king, and her influence 
was omnipotent. This was recognised by the Jesuits, who had recently 
been rehabilitated by Pius VII., and they sought to secure the aid of the 
powerful favourite.. It is said that the countess had a great share in the 
taking Messrs. de Villéle and De Corbiére into the government, and that 
she overcame the king’s aversion for his brother’s favourites. In truth, 
Louis XVIII. did not stand so aloof from the opinions of his age as many 
persons believed. Brought up in the ideas of the encyclopzdists, s.ccus- 
tomed in his exile to see the grandeur of England ascribed to its free 
institutions, he would probably, under other circumstances, have recon- 
ciled the elder line of the Bourbons with the revolution. But the witty 
friend of the Countess Cayla was surrounded by a party who entertained 
different sentiments. 'To quote Madame Dora d’Istria : 


In Venice I often had opportunity to observe the exalted fragments of this 
party. Among others I can still see before me the stern features of the Dveuess 
d’Angouléme, whom I met once at a large party given by the Ducliss de 
Berry. This princess, whom Napoleon called the “only man in the family,” 
possessed an unbending character. In 1815 she attempted to defend Bordeaux 
against Napoleon’s generals, an/l her two uncles played a pitiable part compared 
with the dauntless behaviour of this woman. It is known that these princes 
displayed but little energy in the Revolution, and on the return of Napoleon 
they most hurriedly sought shelter in the ranks of the allies. But, although the 
French set a very high value on courage, the duchess does not appear ever to 
have become popular among them. Owing to her excessive piety she was as- 
sumed to have a weak mind, and to be entirely ruled by the Jesuits, who at 
that time menaced the monarchy with ruin through their daring and premature 

ropositions. I always thought, too, that the veil of deep sorrow that lay on 

er forehead, made the French believe she would never forgive them the horrors 
of the Revolution. Her mind was not sufficiently enlighteved to see that such 
scenes only occur in countries where the masses have been brutalised by a long 
despotism, for which bad governments are solely responsible. amps yw such 
pious souls cling the more closely to their anger, because they will not believe 
the lessons of history, and feel convinced they are defending the cause of Heaven 
by taking vengeance on their persecutors. 

A far more important woman was the Duchess de Berry. As a Nea- 

olitan princess, she, like her deceased sister-in-law, belonged, through 
oe father Francis 1., to the Bourbon family, and through her mother, a 
daughter of the Emperor Leopold II., to the House of Lorraine. She 
formed the most marked contrast with the queen, as the Duchess d’An- 
gouléme was called in the Vendeamine palace, where the Duchess de 
Berry resided. The liveliness of the women of Southern Italy is well 
known. The Parisians gladly forgave it in her, because it responded 
to the French character better than the stiffness of the Duchess d’An- 
gouléme and the party of her brother-in-law (Monsieur, afterwards 
Charles X.). Although her education had been sadly neglected, the 
duchess was good tempered, open hearted, and confiding ; she also pos- 
sessed in her youth grace and seductiveness, though no pretensions to 
beauty. When she arrived at Marseilles in May, 1818, she at once won 
the affections of the Provencals by a fortunate remark. The Duke de 
Lévis wished to address her in Italian. ‘‘ French,” she said, ‘“ French, 
I know no other language.” Louis XVIII. was well affected towards 
her, and her husband himself, who had two daughters by an English- 
woman, and made no great secret of his liaison with Virginie Letellier, 
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the opera-dancer, always treated her with the greatest respect. Like 
her, the duke was fond of the arts, and though her marziage was followed 
by no deeper affection, still their mutual tastes produced a certain in- 
timacy between husband and wife. As ex-protectress of the Gymnase, 
where Scribe gained so many successes, the duchess, when living inVenice, 
did not forget her theatre or her favourite author. Many savans and 
artists also received encouragement and assistance from her. The Pari- 
sian tradesmen regarded her as their providence, for she bought largely 
and paid punctually. Her popularity was also heightened by her fre- 
quent trips to Dieppe, Béarn, and other places. 

This bright sky, however, soon became overcast, and heavy blows fell 
on the poor woman. On February 13, 1820, the Duke de Berry was 
murdered by Louvel, and in the following May two fanatics tried to 
frighten the widow into a miscarriage, and thus kill the child she was 
about to bring into the world. But in ‘these horrible trials she displayed 
a strong mind and great calmness. She did not quit her husband during 
his long death- struggle, and promised to be a mother to his two daughters 
by the Englishwoman. She asked and*obtained from the king the 
pardon of two men whom a jury had found guilty of murder. Still, it 
was regretted that she gave a ball on the day of the execution of the ser- 
geants of La Rochelle. This is, perhaps, the only trait in her life which 
reminds us that she was the daughter of Francis I. and sister of Ferdi- 
nand II., two princes whose memory is justly detested in Italy. Although 
an Italian, the duchess was not, like her sister and brother-in-law, blind 
to the aversion which the bigotry of the court produced among the 
French. She made fruitless effor ts to rescue her son from being educated 
by the Jesuits. Against her will, M. Tharin, an agent of the sons of 
Loyola, and their'defender, was appointed tutor to the Duke de Bor- 
deaux. Early in 1830, however, she succeeded in liberating herself from 
this man. But the hander was already pealing which seni again drive 
into exile a dynasty gifted with so little foresight. 

These different late are now nearly as sonia forgotten as the enter- 
prise of the Duchess de Berry to hurl Louis Philippe from the throne. 
We can read in the Memoirs of General Dermoncourt, who at length 
arrested the duchess, thanks to the treachery of a renegade Jew, the 
story of the daring campaign of the ‘* Regent Marie Carciine.” As an 
honest opponent he does full justice to her courage. ‘ She is,” says the 
author of the work ‘‘ La Vendée et Madame,” “one of those weak 
organisations of which we might be inclined to believe that a breath 
would blow them out, but which only fully enjoy their existence when 
the storm is raging in the air or in their hearts. She afforded an extra- 
ordinary proof of her energy, when she spent thirty-six hours behind a 
chimney, in which the fire burnt the whole night, and where she defied 
heat, auxiety, hunger, and sleeplessness.” Her further fate is well known, 
but a few later chaewa ations may find room here. 


With growing years and misfortune the duchess resumed some of her Neapo- 
litan habits. Lf it was difficult in later days to recognise in her the ex-patroness 
of the Gymnase, the chitelaine of Rosny, the hostess of the Salon Marsan, the 
friend of Chateaubriand and Berryer, still treachery and misfortune had not 
weakened her kindly feelings towards human beings. I saw her frequently with 
my mother, not only on public reception days, but also in intimate visits. She 
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would sooner talk about artistic or purely literary subjects, than any other. I 
cannot remember ever having heard a word from her about the memorable foray 
in France. At the most, there escaped from her at times allusions to the mis- 
fortunes which in our d: ys are not spared those who wish to carry through 
their obstinate views against the will of the masses. It is now no secret that 
she was more inclined to the sensible royalism of a Berryer or Chateaubriand, 
than to the absolutism of Prince Polignac and the Jesuits. During the July 
days she made representatjons to the king at St. Cloud, which, how ever, were 
of no avail, as it was considered unworthy for men to heed the advice of a 
woman. ‘The courage and cheerfulness with which she afterwards endured the 
dangers to which she was exposed in Southern France and the Vendée, could 
the less please the originator of the ordonnances, because he had himself been 
obliged to accept the most violent reproaches from La Charette for his own 
over-clever, z.c. cowardly, behaviour. All authority over her son was taken from 
her, and it passed from Charles X. to his son, and finally to the Duchess 
d’Angouléme. 


Madame Dora d’Istria does not draw a very favourable picture of the 
Count de Chambord. As he has no children, no hopes for the future 
are left to the few partisans of the elder line of the Bourbons. Besides, 
in any case, the Countess de Chambord is not at all the woman to render 
a restoration popular. Maria Theresa, Archduchess of Austria, is the 
daughter of Francis 1V., Duke of Modena and Reggio, and sister of 
Francis V., two little despots, whose names still stink in the nostrils of 
all liberal Italians. Francis V., a worthy son of the executioner of 
Menotti and Ricci, was obliged to seek a refuge in Austria from the 
righteous wrath of his subjects. We are far from saying that the 
Countess de Chambord fully approves the conduct of her father and 
brother. The example of the Duchess de Berry proves that a sensible 
and well-meaning person need not be slavishly attached to the opinions 
of her family. On the other hand, it must be added that the Countess 
de Chambord is not only not pretty, but has none of that attractiveness 
of manver which sometimes makes even ugly women pleasing. 

The sister of the Count de Chambord was married in the autumn of 
1845. This young princess had a very fine head, but it was too large, 
and set too low on the shoulders. She i is said to have inherited this 
defect from her father. Few women have had such a tragical fate as the 
Duchess of Parma. After the murder of the Duke de Berry she was 
compelled to fly before the victors of July. Afterwards she saw her 
mother the prisoner of the younger line, and the place of her father 
occupied by a man far inferior in rank to the duchess. When she married 
a member of her family, Charles III., Duke of Parma and Piacenza, the 
end of her misfortunes seemed to have arrived. But her consort treated 
her no better than he did his subjects. His accession to the throne was fol- 
lowed by the occupation of his states by the Austrians ; and those who had 
the misfortune to displease the duke were either executed or flogged. 
Governed by an Englishman of the name of Ward, he was so odious to 
his subjects and to all Italy, that his premature death under a murderer’s 
knife in March, 1854, did not arouse the slightest regret. The duchess, 
who undertook the regency for her son, Robert I., “at first introduced 
wise measures. She reduced the civil list to one-third, discharged two- 
thirds of the army, whose support was too heavy a burden for the little 
country , reorganised the legislature, reopened several schools which her 
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husband had closed, and finally removed the detested Baron Ward in 
favour of ministers more agreeable to the people. The late duke, how- 
ever, through his barbarity and follies, had rendered his family so un- 
popular, that the reforms of the duchess could not soothe the excited 
tempers. She was in the same position as Louis XVI. when he 
ascended the throne of his predecessor, whose incompetence, corruption, 
and negligence had brought the menarchy to the verge of the abyss. 
Rulers have to pay as dearly for the faults of their predecessors as for 
their own errors, At length the duchess committed the stupidity of 
treating her people harshly at a critical moment, which caused the bene- 
fits of her reign to be forgotten. During an émeute mer by the 
Mazzinists, she recalled the wretched creatures of the deceased duke to 
the helm of the state. By this step the duchess utterly forfeited her 
popularity, and no regret followed her when the national upheaval of 
1859 again drove her into exile with her four children. She retired to 
Switzlerland. After so much sorrow, after the loss of father and husband 
by the assassin’s dagger, must she not have felt almost happy at living in 
a land where such acts of violence need not be apprehended under a con- 
stituted government ? The duchess praised on every occasion the tran- 
quillity and prosperity which Switzerland enjoyed. She died early in 
1864, at Venice. 

It will be seen from these observations how superior the women of the 
French branch of the Bourbons are to the men. It is but necessary to 
compare the courage of the Duchess d’Angouléme in 1815, and the 
activity of the Duchess de Berry in La Vendée, with the weakness which 
the king’s brothers displayed in all the decisive moments of their life. 
Probably the Count de Chambord would have become constitutional King 
of France if his mother had gained the Regency in 1830. And who 
would place his sister, the Duchess of Parma, on the same level with 
Charles III., her consort ? 

At Venice, Madame Dora d’Istria also formed the acquaintance of the 
expelled Spanish Bourbons. The wife of Count de Montemolin, after- 
wards Charles VI., Marie Caroline Ferdinando, was the step-sister of the 
Duchess de Berry, and died in 1861, a few hours after her husband, at 
Trieste. She had nothing attractive about her, and did not appear very 
clever. Probably though, the deafness from which she suffered gave her 
this appearance. The Spanish Bourbons always displayed ill will towards 
the memory of the Infanta Charlotte, and the conduct of Maria Christina, 
both, like the Countess de Montemolin, daughters of Francis I. of Naples 
and his second wife, Maria Isabella of Spain. It is indubitable that these 
two princesses, as well as their sister, the Duchess de Berry, understood 
that the period of absolutism was past, and that their more enlightened 
views did much for the regeneration of Spain. Although Maria Christina 
did not possess the energy of the Duchess d’Angouléme, and the Infanta 
Charlotte did not so thoroughly comprehend the temper of the age as 
did the friend of Chateaubriand, still exceptional circumstances enabled 
these women to play a far more important part than the Duchess de 
Berry. It is true that neither the Infanta Charlotte nor the Regent 
Maria Christina can be compared with an Elizabeth of England, a Maria 
Theresa of Austria, or a Catharine of Russia, who ruled their age. But 
if we form a comparison between Charlotte and her sister and the Spanish 
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rinces of the same period, the advantage will decidedly remain on the 
side of the princesses. It must not be forgotten into what a state the 
country of Cervantes had been brought by the weak-minded Charles IV. 
and the fanatic Ferdinand VII, With the arrival of Charlotte at the 
court of Ferdinand a new era begins. The court party were infuriated 
with the patriots and cities which had fought so dedauly against Na- 

oleon, because they combined a love of liberty with that of their native 
-" When Charlotte, in 1822, gave birth to a son, she wished to give 
him the title of Duke of Cadiz, the name of the city which had been the 
cradle of the constitution of 1812 and of the revolt of 1820. Beautiful, 
fiery, and imperious, she was embittered by the unmeaning ré/e to which 
the policy of the absolutistic and monastic party condemned her. But 
when her sister, Maria Christina, married Ferdinand VI., and gave him 
a daughter, she had only one thought, that of abrogating the Salic law, 
which had been introduced into Spain by the Bourbons, and was opposed 
to all the traditions of a country which was proud of having produced a 
Blanche of Castile and an Isabella I. But Ferdinand, by abolishing the 
right of succession which Philip V. had arbitrarily set up, removed from 
the throne the ignorant and bigoted prince who was the hope of the 
monks and the reactionary party. The priests threatened him for this 
with eternal fires; the envoys of the absolute powers of that day worked 
against the Infanta; the queen herself was alarmed, and began to draw 
back. Nothing, however, could move Charlotte, who was already think- 
ing of a marriage between one of her sons and the heiress of Spain, in 
which she eventually succeeded by the alliance of Francisco d’ Assisi and 
Isabella; thanks to her pertinacity, too, Ferdinand died without revoking 
the law on which the future of constitutional Spain depended. In fact, 
although Queen Christina was not greatly attached to liberal ideas, she 
found herself compelled by the unanimity with which the absolutist party 
declared for Don Carlos, to form a junction with the liberals, and grant 
Spain a constitution, the Statuto of April 15, 1834. 

Among the celebrated women of the reign of Louis Philippe may be 
mentioned his consort, a daughter of Ferdinand I., King of the Two 
Sicilies, and of Marie Caroline, Archduchess of Austria, aunt of the 
Duchess de Berry and of Queen Maria Christina. When the crown was 
offered to the Duke of Orleans, his pious and God-fearing wife would have 
preferred, it is said, the recognition of Henri V. His sister, on the other 
hand, the daughter of Egalité, the former member of the Convention, was 
of a different opinion. Like her brother, educated by Madame de Genlis, 
who did so much to turn the father of her pupils from the court, the 
princess, from the outbreak of the Revolution, shared the fate of the 
patriotic soldier of Jemappes and Valmy. Gifted with an energetic and 
resolute character, she did not quit France till the day when it was no 
longer possible for a princess of the blood to remain without risking her 
head. She had so aroused the hatred of the absolutists against her, that 
she had scarce arrived at Schaffhausen when an attempt to murder her 
was made. Still, the troubles and insults of every description to which 
she was exposed during exile had so slightly changed her opinions, that 
immediately after her return to France, in 1817, the notabilities of the 
liberal party began assembling in her salons. The year 1830 opened a 
wider field for her activity. When Thiers arrived at Neuilly, on July 29, 
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1830, in order to offer her brother the throne of France, she undertook 
to remove the duke’s hesitation and induce him into a speedy acceptance. 
From this great moment up to her death the princess exerted such an 
influence over the king’s mind that she was called his Egeria. The public 
voice was unanimous that the princess alone was able to bend the obstinacy 
of the king, which with years continually increased, and no little dis- 
turbed the Duke and Duchess of Orleans, Prince de Joinville, and the more 
liberal members of the dynasty. But, though the king doubtless con- 
sulted his sister frequently, he did not always attach sufficient importance 
to her advice. It is difficult of belief that a princess who had such a clear 
insight into the art of government would have consented to the strange _ 
arrangement which deprived the Duchess of Orleans of the Regency, in 
order to deliver it to that prince who possessed the slightest popularity 
with the French. 

Two daughters of the King of the French also left glorious memories. 
Madame Dora d’Istria, who was in Belgium in 1855, tells us that every 
one spoke in admiration of the good qualities of Queen Louise, who, like 
her consort, had contrived to win the hearts of the Belgians, the great 
majority of whom are intensely liberal. Marie Louise followed her father 
to the grave in 1850. Her sister had preceded her in 1839 at Pisa. 
Every one, of course, knows the statue of the Maid of Orleans which 
stands in the Versailles Museum, and has been spread abroad by numerous 
casts. Marie of Orleans was, in fact, a very clever sculptor, and was 
married in 1837 to the Duke of Wiirtemberg. Later, in May, 1858, died, 
too, her excellent sister-in-law Marie, Duchess of Orleans—on foreign 
soil, in England. Her life is too well known, through the work published 
under her name, for us to need dwelling on it here. Nevertheless, we 
cannot refrain from recalling the courage displayed in 1848 by a woman 
to whom the old king had refused to confide the Regency. In fact, 
public opinion did not back up Louis Philippe on this question. The 
enlightened public did not dislike seeing women take a part in the im- 
portant subjects which agitated society at that day. Ever since 1830 
the most influential journals had proved that the Salic law was dail 
losing ground in the republic of letters. Georges Sand worked for it in 
the Révue des deux Mondes, Madame Emile de Girardin in the Presse, 
and Daniel Stern (Marie de Flavigny, Countess d’Agoult) in the feuille- 
ton. It was natural that women should take advantage of this favour- 
able opportunity to discuss the position of their sex. Although Madame 
de Girardin never displayed any great zeal, on the other hand, Madame 
de Dudevant and the Countess d’Agoult, under their masculine names, 
constantly strove to prove that they could not any longer be reckoned as 
minors, and unable to take care of themselves. 

Under the second republic, too, some French women tried to take 
eo in politics. Their various efforts, however, all had the same result. 

adame Moniot spoke in vain for the political rights of woman. Ma- 
dame Pauline Roland was no more successful with her demand that 
women should take part in the election of the representatives, and be 
themselves competent to be elected. Once, when she went to the ballot- 
box to deposit her vote, she was repulsed. Madame Eugéne Niboyet 
equally failed in her attempt to found a female club. Since 1844 she 
had been editing a socialist journal, La Paix des deux Mondes ; after 
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the February revolution she established Za Voix des Femmes, with the 
tendency to demand, in the name of the principle of equality, the exer- 
cise of those rights by women which had hitherto been only granted to 
the men. The Bonne-Nouvelle Club, however, was closed by order of 
the government, and the journal which had assumed the inoffensive title 
of L’ Avenir disappeared very soon. The republicans differed in their 
mode of regarding these manifestations. The democrats, who wished the 
revolution to keep a purely political character, were angry at the republic 
being compromised. Even the socialists were not agreed. Some, like 
Proudhon, ridiculed the feminine pretensions; others, like Pierre Leroux, 
praised these attempts, which they did not declare dangerous, but also 
not superfluous. 

Under Napoleon IIL. no special changes have taken place in the position 
of the women. It might have been supposed that Louis Napoleon, in his 
efforts to freshen up the traditions of the First Empire, would restore 
those articles of the Code Napoléon which had been abrogated by the 
clerical party under the Bourbons, But very little has been done ; the go- 
vernment limiting themselves to dispensing poor women from the costs 
they had hitherto been obliged to pay in obtaining a divorce. This 
measure, however, was greeted with great delight, and has been zealously 
taken advantage of, so that, in a hundred cases of separation, ninety-nine 
are passed on the demand of the wife. When we notice, in addition, 
that, according to the statistical tables which the Débats published on 
July 2, 1863, very few widows re-marry, while, on the other hand, 
nearly all the widowers take a second wife, a true idea will be obtained 
of the position of French women under the Second Empire. In politics 
the new legislature has restored to women the right of the Regency. 
Before the Italian war their legal existence, and the numerous advantages 
connected with it, were guaranteed to many convents. Since, however, 
Victor Emmanuel has allied himself to the Napoleonic dynasty, and 
claimed Rome, the affection for the Bonaparte family has greatly de- 
creased in spite of these concessions, and, although the wars in China, 
Cochin-China, and Mexico were vehemently applauded by the clericals, 
the hopes of this party have evidently but slightly altered since 1814. 
This unexpected opposition of the clergy the government try to check by 
raising popular education, which will act so greatly on the mental and 
moral improvement of the peasant and workwomen. In opening the 
session of 1863-64, Napoleon IIL said: ‘“ The number of pupils has in- 
creased one-fourth since 1848. At the present time there are at the 
primary schools about five million children being educated, one-third of 
them gratuitously. Our exertions, however, must not cease, for there are 
still six hundred thousand not attending any school.”’ 

Even more interesting, perhaps, than the above extracts about French 
women are the letters of Madame Doria about the conduct and condition 
of Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese women. It is possible, therefore, 
that we may return to this curious volume at an early date. 
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RICHARD COBDEN. 
IN MEMORIAM. 
BY ISIDORE G. ASCHER. 


We gauge the elements and measure space, 
And penetrate the rock’s strange history, 

But who can measure in word’s feeble trace 
A mind’s great worth, a soul’s nobility ? 


Honoured and loved, his was no empty name, 
And he is raised by worth above our praise, 
A higher title than the titled claim— 
He won a nation’s love, a patriot’s bays. 


The flower of goodness bloomed within his soul, 

From which were born those lofty thoughts and deeds, 
That had no limit and no resting goal, 

In striving for the people’s sorest needs. 


Stern in the splendid purpose of his life, 
He waged a bloodless war to conquer ills, 
And ’mid opposing sects and party strife, 
His strength could lead and mould discordant wills. 


A nation’s mighty pulses far and wide 
Did beat in unison to call him friend, 
And dearest benefactor true and tried, 
Whose principles no gifts could ever bend. 


For slavish gifts and gilded vanities, 

And covetous rank that meaner souls can crave, 
He spurned ; his aim was not for ease ; 

His recompense doth lie beyond the grave ; 


In the rich blooms of good his efforts bear, 
For every. season and for every clime, 
Whose hardy roots no changeful wind can tear, 
But yield their fragrance now, and through all time. 


His soul looked down upon all hateful strife, 
The scourge of war, the pest of rival creeds, 
All that embitters and enslaves our life, 
The fights of kings, or man’s dark, bickering deeds. 


He nobly dreamt—God bless him for that dream— 
Of universal brotherhood and peace ; 

How men and nations, brightened by love’s gleam, 
Life’s scope—to strive for goodness—might increase 


How nations nourishing old hostile thought, 
The days of bitterness and rivalry, 

Through common needs and interests might be wrought 
In adamantine bonds of harmony. 


Shrined in a nation’s lasting gratitude, 
A myriad thankful hearts his love repays, 
Undimmed by change, or Time’s resistless flood, 
His name needs not the homage of our praise. 
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Book THE SECOND. 
THE QUEST. 


“An ignis fatuus gleam of love!” 
Brron. 


“ A ceaseless tone and a deathless hue 
Wild fancy hath given to L’Inconnue! 
And the fairest forms I ever knew, 
Were far less fair than L’Inconnue!” 
Winturorp Praep 


CHAPTER I. 


THE PROPHECY FOR THE CHEVIOT EAGLE. 


“Tr was a superb thing—magnificent !” 

The most popular personage in the English Cabinet was standing on 
the hearth-rug of his own library of his wife’s chateau of Liramar, South 
Italy, where he had snatched a brief autumn holiday, nothing altered and 
little aged since the beggared Border-lord, in the pride and liberty of his. 
youth and his ruin, had won the great Minister’s liking for life, by—a 
defiance. 

Erceldoune laughed, a little impatiently. 

“Nothing of the kind! Any other man in the service would have 
done the same ; simplest duty possible.” 

“ Simple duties get done in this world, do they? Humph! I didn’t 
know it. Wo other man in the service would have ordered himself to, be 
shot, to save his papers. I suppose you expected, when you gave the 
word to fire, that the brutes would kill you—eh ?” 

“Of course! I can’t think now how they missed it. I ought to have 
been riddled with bullets, if they had aimed properly.” 

“T believe he’s half disgusted he wasn’t wholly dead, now!” said his 
lordship, plaintively. ‘‘ It was a superb thing, I tell you; but don’t you 
do it again, Erceldoune. The trash we write, to bully and blind one 
another, isn’t worth the loss of a gallant man’s life. We know that! 
That terrible fellow, Bernal Ryder, went and said so too, in the Com- 
mons, last session; he was up, and nobody could stop him. He told us, 
point blank to-our faces, that though we posed very successfully for the 
innocent public, we might as well drop the toga and show the sock and 
buskin before each other, as the attitudinising didn’t take in the initiated, 
and must be a fearful bore always for us! Clever fellow, Bernal. 
Tremendous hard hitter; but he wants training. By the way, the 
Principalities paid us down @ heavy fine as indemnity for that outrage ; 
f the money comes to you, clearly.” 

“I thank you, my dear lord, I have no need for it.” 
“Eh? What? I thought you were poor, Erceldoune ?” 
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“JT am; but I have never been in debt, and I want nothing. Besides, 
if you will pardon my saying so, I don’t admire that system of ‘ indemni- 
fication,’ ” pursued Erceldoune, giving himself a shake like a staghound 
where he leaned against the marble mantelpiece. “ A single scoundrel, or 
a gang of scoundrels, commits an insult, as in this case, on England, or 
any other great power, through the person of her representative, or perhaps 
merely through the person of one of her nation ; the state to which the 
rascals belong is heavily mulcted, by way of penalty. Who suffers? Not 
the guilty, but the unhappy multitudes, peasants, traders, farmers, citizens, 
gentlemen—all innocent—who pay the taxes and the imposts! With an 
outrage from a great power, if accidentally committed on a traveller by a 
horde of thieves, you would simply demand the criminals to be brought to 
justice; if one were obviously done as a political insult, you would declare 
war. But when the thing happens in a small state, she is punished by an 
enormous fine, which half ruins her, for a crime which she could no more 
prevent than you can help in Downing-street the last wreckers’ murder 
that took place in Cornwall. Pardon me, but I fail to see the justice or 
the dignity of the system ; and for myself, when my own conviction is 
that the assassins who stopped me were not Moldavians at all, what com- 
pensation would it be to me to have the money wrung from a million or 
two guiltless people, whose country the cowards chose to select as their 
field? If you wish to avenge me, track the dastards, and give them into 
my power.” 

Lessington listened as they stood alone in the library, and looked at 
his guest, with the same rich humour lighting up his blue eyes as when 
they had first met in the Foreign Office. To be differed with (out of the 
House) was so unutterably droll and refreshing to him ; and he had him- 
self too much “ true breed” in him not to honour the man who, a state 
courier and a ruined gentleman, never courted or flattered him, the 
First Lord of the Treasury, with all the nation’s best gifts in his hands. 

* Erceldoune, if you hadn’t that confounded Border pride, which would 
make you knock me down, in all probability, if I offered it, I would give 

ou three thousand a year to live with me and speak your mind,” laughed 
his lordship, meaning his words too. “ You area miracle in your genera- 
tion; you're not a bit like this age, sir, not a whit more than the Na- 
piers; you speak rarely, and never speak but the truth; you have to 
choose between your life and your trust, and, as a matter of course, give 
up your life ; you are moneyless, and refuse money the state would tender 
you, because you think it gained ‘neither by justice nor dignity ;’ you have 
dined at my Lease in town, you have stayed in my house in the country 
fifty times; you know that I like you, and yet you are the only man of 
my acquaintance who has never asked me for anything! On my life, 
sir, you don’t do for this century.” 

Erceldoune smiled ; the heroic element was too truly and thoroughly 
ingrained in his nature for him to view his character as the Premier did, 
or to be conscious of any heroism in its instincts or its acts. 

‘Unfit for my century, my dear lord, because I love your friendship, 
and honour your esteem too highly to regard both only as ladders to 
‘place?’ Nay, surely that cannot be so rare, or the world is worse than 
I knew it already !” 

The Minister stretched his hand out to him with one of those warm, 
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silent gestures of acknowledgment, very uncommon with him, but very 
eloquent ; too sweet and sunny a temper to be Johnson’s “ good hater,” 
he was a cordial friend, how true and steadfast an one those alone knew 
who knew him in that social négligé a huis clos called private life. 

« Well, the State at least owes you something,” he said, after a pause. 
* You must let us pay our debt, Messengerships never do lead to any- 
thing, but that is no reason why they should not in your person. There 
are many half civil half military appointments for which your life has 
fitted you, and which you yourself would fill better than any man I know; 
the Governorship of Cephalonia, for instance.” 

Erceldoune was silent a moment, leaning against the marble. 

“TI thank you sincerely, but I want nothing, and I have too much of 
the nomad in me to care to relinquish my wandering life in saddle. Give 
me no credit for asceticism, or renunciation, it is nothing of the kind; 
I should have been born a desert chief, I have never been happier 
than in the Kabyles’ ‘ houses of hair,’ living on maize and camel-flesh, 
and waiting for the lions through the night with the Zouaves and the 
Arabs. If you think, however, that I have really done enough to have 
earned any preference from England, I will ask you to send me on service, 
as soon as I am myself again, to South and East Europe, with your 
authorisation to take leisure in returning if I desire it, and full powers 
from the government to go to any expenses, or impress any assistance I 
require, if I should be able to discover the persons, or the track of my 
assassins.” 

* Certainly, you shall have both to the fullest extent. You shall 
have the authorisation of the Crown to act precisely as you see fit; and 
spare no cost, if you can get on the villains’ trail, in bringing them to 
justice. I fear you will be baffled; we don’t know enough to identify 
them ; they seconded us well in France, and everything was tried, but 
failed. It was in Paris you had seen the man whose voice you recog- 
nised, wasn’t it? Would you know him again ?”’ 

Erceldoune ground his heel into the tiger-skin of the hearth-rug as 
though his tiger-foe were under his feet: he longed to have his hand on 
the throat of the silky murderous brute. 

“T would swear to his voice and his laugh anywhere a score of years 
hence; and I should know him again, too, he was as beautiful as a woman, 
though I did not take his measure as I should have done had I guessed 
where we should meet.” 

The Minister played thoughtfully with his verbena sprig. 

“The object, of course, was purely political, and there are thousands 
of men, Carlists, Ultramontanists, Carbonarists, Reactionists, Socialists, 
and all the rest of the Continentalists, who would have held that they 
only obeyed their mot d’ordre, and acted like patriots in shooting you 
down, for sake of your papers. Well, you shall have your own way, 
Erceldoune, and all you ask—it is little enough! Lady George!” lobe 
off his lordship, vivaciously, as a party from the billiard-room entered 
the library, “here is Erceldoune so enamoured of the country he was 
murdered in, that he is asking me to have him sent off there again! 
These messenger fellows are never quiet; he says he ought to be an 
Arab chief, and so he should.” 

**He only wants the white burnous to look like one,” smiled Lady 
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George, a lovely blonde, dropping her azure eyes on him with an effective 
mitrealle—wholly wasted. 43 . 

Erceldoune, to his own infinite annoyance, had found himself an object 
of hero-worship to all the brilliant b beauties down at Liramar, 
where he had been bidden by the great Minister as soon as he was able 
to leave Monastica ; and w that unworn octogenarian was himself 
taking a rare short rest in the November of the year:—a chateau large as 
a palace, and filled with every English luxury and comfort, looking on 
the violet stretch of the Mediterranean; an hereditary and favourite 
retreat of his wife’s. Lord Lessington was imperative in his summons 
to his favourite State courier; and the southern air was likely to give 
back to Erceldoune the lost strength which was still only returning 
slowly and wearily to the muscles and the limbs whose force had been 
“even as the lions of Libya.” 

The story of that ddeghohented peril, that knightly choice of death 
rather than dishonour and disloyalty to his trust, in the dark silent 
ravine of the Moldavian pine-woods, had sent a thrill of its own chi- 
valry through the languid, nil admirari, egotistic, listless pulses of 
high-bred society: Erceldoune was the hero of the hour if he chose, 
and the Border Eagle might have folded his strong pinions under the 
soft caress of a thousand white hands in the violet-scented salons and 
the rose-shaded boudoirs of aristocrates, But he did not choose; he 
had never cared for women, they had never gained any hold, even 
the slightest, over his dauntless, athletic, ascetic life, and he despised 
from the depths of his soul the man who was the slave of his pas- 
sions; steeped in vice in his earliest years, sensuality had little power 
over his manhood ; and the languid intrigues, the fines coqguetteries, the 
hollow homage, the “love” pulseless, insipid, artificial, frivolous, paré @ 
la mode, of society, were still more contemptible, loathsome, and abso- 
lutely impossible to him. Nor was the life of the mondes to his taste; 
it had never been so; its wheels within wheels ill suited the singleness 
of his own character ; the feverish puerility of its envies and ambitions 
woke no chord of sympathy in him; and its hot-pressed atmosphere was 
too narrow, and too rarefied with heat and perfume, for the lungs which 
only breathed freely on the moorland and the prairie, on the ocean and 
the mountain-side. A man once bound to the great world is a slave till 
the day of his death, and Erceldoune could not have lived in chains. 

“You are very like one of the eagles of your own Border, Sir Fulke,” 
said a French Duchesse at Liramar to him; she had been a rr & 
and now, at forty, was a Power, the customary development of a French- 
woman. 

“In love of liberty, madame, and solitude ? Well, yes.” 

He thought how he and the golden eagle had fallen, much alike, and 
the thought crossed him vaguely, should he ever live to wish that the 
shot, like the eagle’s, had told home? 

“Yes, and if I were twenty years younger I would tame you!”’ said the 
Duchesse, with a malicious smile. “ Ah, mon ami! how you would suffer, 
how you would beat your strong wings against the chains, how you would 
hate and worship in one breath, your captor, and how you would pant 
out your great life in torture till you sank down at last in slavery as 
intense as your resistance !” 
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«“ T! You do not know me much.” 


The Duchesse gave him a perfumy touch with her fan as she swept 


Bah, bah! M. Erceldoune, I know your tribe and I know their 
tamers. You will find a worse foe than a bullet, my Cheviot Eagle, 
soon or late. Your assassins were merciful to what your love will be— 
when you love. You will see if I am wrong!” 

And with a laugh of compassion and of mocking prescience the pro- 
phetess of dark omen went to her whist-table, where she played as well 
as Prince Metternich ; and Erceldoune passed on his way to the smoking- 
room, a contemptuous disdain woke in him ;—“ love!” he had never 
known it, he had never believed in it, the frank boldness of his nature 
was not naturally tempered by tenderness, and he only recognised in all 
love a eophistical synonym for women’s vanity and men’s sensuality; and, 
take it in the long run, he was undoubtedly right. 

‘His love !”—he had sworn early in his youth to refuse it to all, 
and he had never been tempted to break his oath. His passions were 

at; but he had them under an iron bridle, like some Knight of 
St. John, half priest, half soldier, stern warrior and ascetic monk in one, 
his soul, like his body, mailed in steel, and wrestling with the vile 
tempters of the flesh, as with twining serpents that sought to wreathe 
round and stifle out his martial strength, and drag it downwards into 
voluptuous fumes, and enervating shame, and weakness, that would dis- 
grace his manhood and his pride, his order and his oath. 

Fulke Erceldoune had never let a woman master him, and make him 
oon ‘* His love !"—he laughed aloud in the grand scorn of his de- 

ance. 

Yet vague, dreamy, half soft, half stormy thoughts swept over him 
of some love that this world might hold, with all the delight of pas- 
sion, whilst loftier, richer, holier, than mere passion alone, which 
wakes and desires, pursues, possesses,—and dies. He believed it a fable ; 
he was incredulous of its , An acta it was alien to his nature; he 
neither needed nor accredited it ; yet the dim glory of some such light that 
“never yet was upon sea or land,” half touched his life in fancy for a 
second. For, where he sat in the lonely smoking-room, with the gas- 
lights burning in the long luxurious tabagie, and the smoke curling up 
from the meerschaum bowl which had turned the bullet from his heart in 
Moldavia, and floating away to the far recesses of Rembrandtesque shade, 
out from the shadow there seemed to rise, with the lustre in the eyes and 
rm unspoken tenderness upon the lips, the face of the one who had saved 


The face of a temptress or an angel ? 

Erceldoune did not ask, as he sat and dreamt of that memory called up 
from the depths of thought and shade; then he rose with a haughty 
disdain and a dark impatience of himself, and strode out into the white, 
warm, Mediterranean night. 

_ Had he refused to surrender his life to any living woman, only to have 
it haunted by a mere phantom-shape, an helinslaation wrought from the 



















































CHAPTER II. 


LOST ON THE SICILIAN SEAS, 


How warm and still it was there down by the Mediterranean, through 
the winter days at Liramar! Was it winter, with the violet odours in the 
woods, with the noon-light on the amber sands, with the blue waves 
lying under the golden skies, or rising into purple storm under the lash 
of the mistral ?—assuredly not winter in any English sense. The great 
Minister went home; the gathering at Liramar remained with Lady 
Lessington—Erceldoune with them; the Mediterranean breezes were 
bringing him back his old life and foree into his limbs, and the mellow 
air was driving away the danger which for a time had threatened his 
lungs from the deep chest-wound where the ball had lodged. In physics 
he did not believe—he never touched them ; air and sea-water were his 
sole physicians, and under them the fallen Titan rose again in his old 
might, with the sinewy giant limbs of old. 

“I took too much killing!” he laughed to one of the men as they 
drifted down the waters lapping the sunny Sicilian shores, in the brief 
space which severs the day from the night. He had reported him- 
self ready for fresh service, and the messenger who was to bring the 
Italian = to Palermo would deliver him despatches for the Princi- 
palities and Asiatic Turkey. Erceldoune was impatient to be on the 
move, and feel himself in saddle once more ; while in inaction, too, he 
was no nearer on his quest—of those who had attacked his life, and of 
her who had saved it. Phantom, hallucination, delirious memory, be it 
what it would, the remembrance which haunted him, and which he had 
no single proof was anything more-tangible than a fever-born fancy, was 
strong on him—the stronger the more he thrust it away. The woman 
who had rescued him, and who had since been lost to him in the dark- 
ness of mystery and the wide wilderness of the world, he could not recal, 
save by such intangible, unsubstantiated recollection as had remained to 
him from unconsciousness ; common reason told him that it could be but 
@ folly which haunted the brain from the visions of his long peril, but 
reason failed to drive it out, or shake the first impression which had 
ever wakened or seized his imagination. The phantom which pursued 
him, the face which he had painted in the monastic solitude of the con- 
vent, had become a living reality to him; he resisted it, he trampled it 
out, not unfrequently he recoiled and shuddered from it, as from the 

hantasia of impending insanity, but it remained there. Her face rose 

fore him from the sea depths, when he plunged down into the dark 
violet waves, and let them close with cold delicious freshness above his 
head ; he saw it with every gorgeous sunset that flushed the skies with 
fire ; he remembered it with every hour he spent alone lying on the 
sands, or steering through the waters, or waiting with his rifle for the sea- 
birds on the pine-crowned rocks. He could not banish it; and he used 
no sophism or half-truths with himself, he knew that, vision or reality, 
whichever it was, it had dominion over him, and that the search he was 
athirst to make for his assassins was not more woven with his thoughts 
than the quest of what was but “un ombre, un réve, un rien’”’—a phan- 
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tom and a shadow. Because it was wholly antagonistic and alien to the 
cast of his mind and character, it was the more forcibly sunk into his im- 

ions, once bedded there. Granite is hard to plant upon, but the 
fibres once forced into the stone, it holds them, as light soil or shifting 
sands will never do. 

The boat dropped down the Mediterranean that night, while the sun 
was setting, drifting gently through the blue stretch of the waves, 
while the striped sails were filled by a west wind that brought over the 
sea a thousand odours from the far Levant, and the rich voices of the women 
softly sang the evening hymn, “ Ave Maria, Stella Virgine!” Ereel- 
doune lay stretched in the bottom of the boat, at the feet of a fair — 
aristocrate, who leaned her white hand over the leeward side playing 
with the water, and letting the drops fall, diamond bright as her rings, 
glancing at him now and then the while, and wondering, as she had 
wondered Jong at Liramar, what manner of man this was, who confessed 
himself ‘poor and a State courier,” yet bore himself like a noble; who 
had the blood of an ancient race, and the habits of a desert chief; who 
was indifferent and insensible to all women, yet had, for all, a grave and 
gentle courtesy, for the grape-girl among the vineyards yonder, as for her, 
the patrician and the queen of coquettes, leaning here. He was unlike 
anything in her world—and Lady George would fain have roused in him 
the forbidden love which she, proud empress though she was, had learned, 
in her own despite, as her own chastisement. 

But Erceldoune lay looking eastward at a lateen-boat cutting its swift 
track through the waters; so little had her beauty ever caught his eyes, 
that he never even knew that he had roused her interest! Vanity he had 
absolutely none ; and as for pride in such uncared-for, unsought victories, 
he would have as soon thought of being proud that a bright Sicilian 
butterfly had flown beneath his feet and been crushed by him! 

“ How beautifully she cuts her way !” he said to the man beside him. 
“ Look how she dips, and lifts herself again—light as a bird! She will 
be past us like lightning.” 

Lady George glanced at her rival across the sea; how strange it was, 
she thought, that any man should live who could look at a lateen-boat 
rather than at her! 

“ As with a bound 
Into the rosy and golden half 
Of the sky, 


I suppose,” she quoted listlessly. ‘* How little Browning is read, Sir 
Fulke ?”’ 

“JI dare say. It generally takes the English nation five hundred 
years to find out that they have had a man of genius among them, and 
not known it ;—and Browning is not even dead yet !” 

“You admire him, then ?” 

“T am no fit critic of poets,” he answered her, with a laugh; ‘ but I 
like the fellow’s vitality, his living vigour and power. He has a true eye 
aeons too; that boat would please him as she comes through the 

g Ta 

She was silent ; Erceldoune lay stretched at her feet ; their own vessel 
floated lazily and slowly ; the lateen-craft came on after them, as he had 
said, turned into a pleasure-boat, and draped with costliness, and laden 
with a fragrant load of violets gathered for distilling, piled high, and 
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filling the air with odour. The skiff passed them swiftly ;—half-screened 
by the rich draperies, the tawny sails, and the purple mound of the violets, 
and turned from them, and towards the western skies, as the boat 
flashed past in the golden haze of light, he saw a woman’s face. 

“ Good God !” 

ith a loud cry Erceldoune sprang to his feet, the vessel rocking and 
lurching under the sudden impetus ;—he had seen the face of his dreams, 
the face of his saviour. And the lateen-boat was cutting its swift way 
th the waves, away into the misty purple shadow out of reach, out 
of sight ! 

“ Neuralgia, Erceldoune ?” said one of themen. ‘ Ah! that’s always 
the worst of shot-wounds.” 

“You are ill ?—you are in pain?” asked Lady George ; and her voice 
was hurried and very tremulous. ~ | 

Erceldoune set his teeth hard, his eyes straining into the warm haze 
where the lateen-boat was winging her rapid way, out of reach, while 
their own lay idly rocking on the waves. 

“ Pardon me—no,” he said, in answer to them, for the man’s nature 
was too integrally true to seek shelter under even a tacit acceptance of an 
untruth. ‘I saw one whom I recognised as having last seen in Moldavia 
the day the brigands shot me down. I fear that I foolishly startled you, 
Lady George ?” 

They thought it nothing strange that any link with the memory of his 
assassination should have roused him ; and Erceldoune leaned over the 
boat’s side following the now distant track of the light lateen-skiff with 
his eyes—silent. The outbreak wrung from him had been as unlike his 
habitual reserve and control, as it would have been unlike those of his 
allies the Arabs; but what were equally unlike him were the wild reason- 
less joy, and the bitter baffled regret, which swept together through his 
veins. The divine glory of the face that he had dreamed had bent over 
him in his anguish and extremity, was then a truth, a living loveliness, 
a life to be found on earth—no fever phantom of his own disordered 
brain ; he had seen again, and seen now in the clearness of reason, the 
face of the woman who had been his ministering angel. Yet, as she had 
been lost to him then, so she was lost to him now; and as the sun sunk 
down below the waves, and the sudden southern night fell shrouding the 
Sicilian boat in its shadows, the phosphor light left in its track, and the 
odour of its violet freight dying off from the sea and the air, he could 
have believed he had but been dreaming afresh. 

Was he mad? Erceldoune almost asked himself the question as he 
leaned over the vessel’s side looking down into the purple shadows of the 
water. High-born, by the beauty of her face, and by the luxury with 
which that little skiff was decked, how should she have been in the wild 
solitudes of the Moldavian forest ? Compassionate to his peril and ex- 
tremity, would she have cared nothing to know whether death or life had 
been at last his portion ?—and could an act of such noble and pitying 
humanity have needed the veil of mystery and denial in which it had been 
shrouded by the Moldavian serfs’ repudiation of all knowledge that any 
save themselves had found him ? 

Yet, the face of which he had dreamed, he had seen now in the even- 
ing light of the Mediterranean—the mere phantom of a delirium could 
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not have become vivid and living thus. A heavy oath was stifled in his 
teeth, as he stood with his eyes strained to pierce the cloudy offing. Why 
had he not been alone, that—a few yards more sail flung out to the 
winds, and his own hand upon the helm—his boat could have given 
chase down the luminous sea, and have swept away with hers into that 
golden mist, that twilight darkness ! 


CHAPTER III. 
THE BADGE OF THE SILVER IVY. 


Once more in the Principalities;—the pines were tipped with their | 
lightest n, the torrents were swollen with the winter rains, the rafts 
were rushing, lightning like, down the rivers in the impetus that the 
spring lends to nature and to labour, to the earth and the human swarm 
it bears ; primroses strewed every inch of ground under the boughs of 
the pine-woods ; and the light of the young year was on the solitary 
hills and ravines as Erceldoune rode again into Moldavia, through the 
same defile where his assassins had waylaid him. 

He checked his horse, and almost wondered if the horrors of that wild 
night had been all a dream, as he looked down: the tumbling, foaming 
water glistened in the sunlight, the grass had grown in ranker luxuriance 
where the good grey was lain in her last resting-place ; over the place where 
he had fallen, bright clusters of spring-flowers blossomed among the moss; 
two records of the night’s work alone remained : the black and broken pine- 
trunk that had been flung across the road, and had only been now lifted 
to one side, and a dark crimsoned stain, where the granite rock had been 
soaked and crusted with his life-blood, too deeply for even the snows of 
winter wholly to wash out the shade it left. The most thoughtless man 
would have felt some shadow of earnestness steal on him in such a place, 
with such a memory; Erceldoune, though used to meet death in eve 
shape, and too habituated to danger to ever feel its terror, let the bridle 
slacken on his stallion’s neck, and gazed down on the wild ravine round - 
him with gratitude, with something of solemnity—had the shot been one 
hair’s breadth nearer his heart, he had now been rotting there with his 
dead Syrian ; had she who had come as his guardian angel been one in- 
stant later, his eyes had now been blind to the light of the sun, and 
his life numbered with the vast nameless multitudes of the grave. 

It was a strange unreal knowledge to the man in whose veins life swept 
with such eager vivid force, and in whose every breath and every limb 
strength was so vital, that life and strength both seemed eternal, 

It was very still, here in the depths of the Danubian defile; and in 
the warm flood of sunset light he seemed to see the brilliant face of 
the woman he had lost. His heart went out to her with a futile, pas- 
sionate longing; the pine-boughs that bent over him had shadowed her, 
the water that foamed at his feet had been touched by her hand; here 
his head had rested on her bosom, here his eyes had looked upward 
through the mists of agony to hers. The very grasses whispered of her; 
the very rocks were witness of his debt to her! 

In madness with himself, in passionate thought of her, he dashed the 
- into his horse’s flanks, onl swept, full gallop, down the steep decline. 

as this Love? 
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For a woman seen but twice, for a mere memory, for a loveliness, 
tive, nameless, dreamlike, mourned and lost! 

f it were not love, love never was. For Love is the King of Un- 


md 


That night, under the glitter of a chandelier in the Hétel du Louvre, 
before a fire which flung its warmth over the green velvet and walnut 
wood, the ormolu and silver, the mirrors and consoles of the chamber, 
two men sat smoking over claret and olives, having dined alone, by a 
miracle, in the midst of the laughing, dazzling, contagious étouderies of 
peopled Paris. In these days confederates meet over Regalias and Rous- 
sillon, instead of in subterranean caverns ; and conspirators plan their 
check-mates in a cabinet particulier, an opera-box, or a drive to an im- 
= stag-hunt, instead of by midnight, under masks, and with rapiers 

wn. 


One of the men was Victor Vane, the other that dashing Free Lance, 
that Monodist of the Sugared Violet, that political brigand of the Carpa- 
thian Pass, whom the telegram had addressed as the Count Conrad Con- 
stantine Phaulcon, a man in physical beauty, physical prowess, talent, 
wit, and bearing, far the superior of the Englishman, yet whom the 
latter dominated and held in check, simply by that fine and priceless 
quality, which is colourless because inscrutable, and irresistible because 

voyant—Acumen. It crowns genius, and dethrones kings. 

Socially, there was the same anomaly between them. Victor Vane, of 
whose antecedents none knew very much (except that his mother had 
been a Venetian, an actress, wedded, but not of very fair fame, and 
his father a decayed English gentleman, chiefly resident in Naples, 
both of whom were dead long ago), with no title, with no connexions, 
with a somewhat notorious association with the ultra parties of Southern 
Europe, from Galicia to Venice, and with no particular quality of social 
distinction beyond his perfect breeding, his exquisitely scientific whist, 
and his most inimitable tact, was, nevertheless, seen at all courts save 
those of Vienna and the Vatican, and had made himself not only re- 
ceived, but welcomed in many of the best families and highest sets in all 
countries. Conrad Phaulcon, on the other hand, in whose veins ran blood 
of purest Hellenic breed, who could trace his chain of descent unbroken, 
who had a marvellous beauty, a marvellous grace, and a marvellous tact, 
with many other gifts of fortune and nature, was contraband of courts, 
had long since closed the good mondes on him, and was considered, 
rightly or wrongly, to belong to the Bohemian class of Free Lances, the 
Chevaliers d’Industrie of polities, the wild Jawless Reiters of plot and 
counterplot, of liberalism and intrigue, who are the abomination of the 
English mind which commonly understands not one whit about them, and 
the arch disturbers of continental empires, where the people recognise at 
the bottom of all their schemes and crimes the germ and memory of one 
great, precious, living truth and treasure—Liberty. At the core, both 

men were as deeply dyed, and as utterly unscrupulous, the one as 

the other, the only difference being that the one was the more wilily 
the other the more visibly lawless ; both deserved equally to be 

out of the presence-chamber of princes and the pale of aristocratic 
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Tdalia. 73 
cliques, yet Victor Vane was accepted as a man of fashion by the dien 
séances, Conrad Phaulcon was excluded by them, as among the “ more 
than equivocal.” What made the difference ? 

Victor would have told you again, with his charming low laugh, that 
when quiet on his lips was always in his sunny eyes, that dazzled women 
and never met men fairly" Acumen |” 

“T cannot imagine how you could miss him !” Victor resumed, break- 
ing a macaroon, with a slight superb disdain in his fone, as of a man who 
uever missed anything. 

“The deuce if I know!’’ cried Phauleon, with petulant impatience. 
“We fired half a dozen balls at him, the man fell dead, never stirred, 
never breathed ; who on the face of the earth could imagine he was going 
to get up again P” 

“ Carissimo!” said Vane, with soft persuasion. “ Why will you per- 
sist in that most deleterious habit of trusting to chance, and satisfyin 
yourself with ‘appearances’ and with ‘ beliefs? Nothing more fata 
Always make sure. Just a farewell plunge of an inch of steel into the 
aorta, and you are always certain.” 

The rich picture-like beauty of Phaulcon’s face reddened with a mo- 
mentary flush, and he tossed back his long hair. 

“ Parbleu!’’ he muttered in his moustaches, “one is not an as- 
sassin ?” 

Victor’s eyebrows went up, and his lower lip went out with a smile of 
intense amusement. 

“ Perche ! Perche! Since when have you discovered that ?” 

The flush grew darker on Count Conrad's forehead ; he moved rest- 
lessly under the amused irony, and drank down a draught of red fiery 
Roussillon without tasting it more than if it had been water. Then he 
laughed ; the same careless musical laughter with which he had made the 
requiem over a viole-—a laugh which belonged at once to the most in- 
souciant and the most evil side of his character. 

“Since sophism came in, which was with Monsieur Cain, when he 
asked, ‘Am 1 my brother’s keeper?’ It was ingenious that reply ; credit- 
able to a beginner, in‘ fig-leaves, and without social advantages. ‘ An 
assassin !’ Take the word boldly by the beard, and look at it. What 
is there objectionable ?” 

“ Nothing—except to the assassinated,” said Victor, by way of 
parenthesis. 

“Tt has had an apotheosis ever since the world began,” pursued 
Phaulcon, unheeding, in his bright vivacity. ‘ Who are celebrated in 
the Bible? Judith, Samuel, David, Moses, Joab. What are these but 
assassins all? Who is a patriot ? Brutus. Who is an immortal ? 
Harmodius and Aristogiton. Who is a philosopher? Cicero, while he 
murmurs ‘ Vixerunt /’ after slaying Lentulus. Who is a hero? Marius, 
who nails the senators’ heads to the rostre. Who is a martyr ? Charles, 
who murders Strafford. What is religion? Christianity, that has 
burnt and slain millions. Who is a priest? Calvin, who destroys 
Servetus; or Pole, who kills Latimer, which you like. Who is a saint? 
George of Cappadocia, who slaughters right and left. Who is a ruler ? 
Sulla, who slays Ofella. Whois a queen? Christina, who stabs Mo- 
naldeschi ; Catherine, who strangles Peter; Isabella, who slays Moors 
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and Jews by the thousand. Murderers all! Assassination has always 
been deified ; and before it is objected to, the world must change its 
creeds, its celebrities, and its chronicles. ‘ Monsieur, you are an assas- 
sin,’ says an impolite world. ‘ Messieurs,’ says the polite logician, ‘I 
found my warrant in your Bible, and my precedent in your Brutus. 
What you deify in Aristogiton and Jael you mustn’t damn in Ankarstrom 
and me.’ Voila! What could the world say ?” 

“That you would outwit Belial with words, and beguile Beelzebub 
out of his oti with sophistry,” laughed Vane, with his clear laugh 
of quiet, lazy enjoyment. “Caro, caro! with such ‘ exquisite subtleties’ 
in speech, how is it that you are so uncertain in acts, so rash even occa- 
sionally, and so—just now and then—so weak ?” 

Conrad Phaulcon laughed too. 

‘* Because, intellectually, I am quite a devil, but morally, perhaps, 
keep a pin’s ame of humanity still. I am ashamed of it, but que voulez- 
vous? Achilles could be shot in the heel.” 

And there was the very slightest shadow of bitterness in the words, 
which showed that there was a “ pin’s point,” too, of truth in them. 
Vane looked at him with his quiet amusement, and his sunny, womanish 
eyes. 

“ And your delicate susceptibilities will let you shoot a man but not 
stab him? What an artist’s eyes for imperceptible shades of colour !” 

And it was with that gentle, mocking banter that he had killed— 
perseveringly and remorselessly killed—any lingering touches of nobler 
things, any stray instincts towards holier impulses, that he had found in 
that unscrupulous, brilliant, lawless Free Lance, Conrad Phaulcon, who 
laughed now with an evil glitter in his eyes, and a sense of ridicule and 
shame for the single impulse that had moved him with something true 
and human. 

“Madre di Christo! shot or steel, I would have given him either 
willingly enough when he outwitted us. Curse him! if ever we come 
across each other it shall go. worse with him for that trick.” 

“Oh no,” interposed Victor, languidly. ‘No, certainly not, let him 
alone. Never Ail/ save when there is necessity; besides, any row between 
him and you might draw attention to that fittle affair, and though we 
must make the sacrifice of those unpleasant embroglie to la haute poli- 
tigue, it does not do for them to get wind. They do not dream we were 
in it. They have plenty of toy-dogs and yapping puppies at the English 
Foreign Office, but they have no beagles in the bureau—they can’t 
track. A propos of callinn, you are not afraid of Antonelli ?” 

“No, he is occupied just now with his Spanish intrigues and his dispute 
with the French ; he is not looking our way. I am much more uncertain 
of Cavour.” 

“ Cavour understands us.” 

“‘ What does he not? But do we understand him? Cavour sees each 
step before he takes it, and the Italy he will make is monarchical. We 
are too ultra for him.” 

“True ; but he is very willing to wink at us. If we can cut off the 
double eagle’s claws in Galicia, he will be happy to set his foot on its beak 
in Venetia ; if we fail, he will have been ignorant even of the attempt. 
I told you so just now. He will notco-operate, but he is tacit ; it is all 
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we want. If we succeed, he will follow suit. I tell you who I wish were 
more completely pledged to us——” 

“Lilmare, of course,” said Phaulcon, tossing back his beautiful gold- 
brown hair. “So do J, but he is caution itself; and I believe, on my 
faith, that a white wand at Vienna would buy up what little Magyar 
spirit there isin him. He is a fox, with the heart of an ape !”” 

Lilmare was the Graf von Lilmare, an Hungarian noble of splendid pos- 
sessions, and of wavering allegiance now to Austria, and now to his Fa- 
therland. Vane looked thoughtful, and trifled gravely with his olives. 

“But Lilmare has one weakness—women. ‘Cannot the Countess 
Vassalis seduce him ?” 

Phaulcon gave a despairing shrug of his shoulders. 

“There is no reliance on women! I don’t kiow what has come to 
Idalia of late; she is not herself, and is oftener dead against us now 
than anything else. I have asked her to make play with Lilmarc; she 
might have him in her hands like wax in no time, but she will not; she 
is wayward, cold, haughty ‘i 

“Perhaps she has taken a lover you know nothing about, mio caro!” 
said Victor, with a smile in hiseyes. He liked his friend and confederate 
as well perhaps as any one in the world, but he liked better still torment- 
ing him. 

The blood flushed Phaulcon’s forehead, his eyes flashed with a sudden, 
furious light. 

“If I thought that——” Then he laughed his mellow, melodious 
laugh, which was in harmony with the rich, reckless, poetic, splendid 
grace of the man’s beauty. “Ohno! More likely she sees through us, 
and has found out that our sublime statue of Liberty has very clay feet. 
Moitié marbre et moitié boue, as Voltaire said of the Encyclopédie.” 

“ Why do you let her see the clay feet, then ?” 

Conrad lifted his eyebrows. 

“Carissimo! Idalia Vassalis is not a woman that you can blind. You 
have not seen her.” 

“Unhappily, no! I have heard men rave of her, as they never raved 
of anything, I think, since Ninon de |’Enclos; and I know how madly: 
they false lost their heads for her—to our advantage. The Countess 
Idalia’s loveliness has done more for the cause than half our intrigues. 
She is now at Naples ?” 

“She was ; to-night she is in Paris.” 

“In Paris?” Vane roused himself with an eagerness that, for the 
first time, broke through the listless insouciance which habitually charac- 
terised him. | 

“Yes; I thought you knew it? In half an hour I am going back to 
take her to the Bal de l’Opéra. Lilmarc is sure to be there, and she must 
beguile him out of his reticence and caution if she can; there is not a 
better place for enticing Tannhauser into the Venusberg than en domino 
in an opéra bal, while all the world is going mad below.” 

“ D’avance, I am jealous both of Lilmare and of you!” cried Vane, 
with that easy worldly serenity to which such a normal and barbaric 
— as jealousy seems wholly antagonistic and impossible. ‘At last 

shall see her, then—your beautiful Vassalis! Shall I come with you ?” 
“No ; better come up to the box when Lilmarc is not there. If he 
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saw you with her he might take fright and cry off; if you have an ivy 
spray at your button-hole she will understand and admit you, whether I 
be there or not. Here!” With the words he opened a small, long 
bonbon-box he took from his coat, and tossed Vane one of the little sprays 
of silver ivy that it held—the badge which all those who would be recog- 
nised by ‘Vial, Countess Vassalis, must wear on their dominoes that 





t. 
* Thanks,” said Vietor, as he slipped it in his waistcoat-pocket, ‘ I 
shall be there by one o'clock at latest, Idalia—la belle Idalia !—how 


often I have missed her, how often 1 have longed to see her; the fairest 


conspirator in Europe !”’ 


The Bal de l’'Opéra was brilliant, crowded, dizzy, mad with the very 
insouciant and ess gaiety of the Prince who invented it, as though the 
spirit of Philippe d’Orhans still presided over the revelries, Dominoes 
oadipes dominoes par-la, gold spangles, silver spangles, rose and white, 

lue and amber, violet and grey, scarlet and black, mock jewels flashing 
like suns and glancing like stars, “ débardeurs” and “ grands bébés,” 
Pierrots and Scaramouches, white shoulders and black masks, fluttering 
rosettes and dainty signal-roses ; and a man in a domino of imperial blue, 
with a silver ivy spray fastened on his shoulder, made his way through 
the crowd, not dancing, not heeding much the invitations, mockeries, 
and whispers of a score of charming masks, but looking incessantly 
upward at the doges. 

He did not see what he looked for; but he did see every now and 
then, till they had numbered more than a dozen, on an Ottoman, on a 
Knight of Malta, on a Pharaoh, on a Poissarde, on a black domino, on a 
scarlet, on a purple, on a violet, the little spray of ivy like his own, that 
had come out of Phaulcon’s bonbon-box. 

“Che, che, ch-e-e!”” murmured Victor, with the Southern expletive. 
** Miladi Idalia will have a large gathering. Is she as beautiful as they 
say ?—one would think so; to judge by her power.” 

He got as much out of the press ~ could, and moved on in silence, 
heeding nothing of the cancan d’enfer and chaine du diable dancing 
round him. He was not a man who cared for noisy dissipations ; they 
had no sort of attraction for him; indeed, dissipation at all had not 
much, unless it were associated with the intricacies of intrigue. Victor 
eared for nothing that was not rwsé; his own life was emphatically 
so; he had begun it with serious disadvantages: first of birth, which, 
though gentle on one side, was not distinguished ; of fortunes which 
were very impoverished; of p ts which were absolutely nil; of 
a world in which he had no place, and which had no want of him; 
of a temperament that was intensely ambitious, intensely dissatisfied, 
and intensely ive; despite all these drawbacks, by dint of tact 
and finesse he had now, when he was but thirty, moved for many years 
in some of the best society of Europe; he lived expensively, though he 
was very poor; and he was deferred to, though no one could have said 
a they gave him such a preference. He had the spirit of the gambler, 

ith the talent of the statesman, and he found the world one great 
trente et table. He could not be a statesman in his own 
country ; England will not accept as statesmen what she is pleased to 
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term “ adventurers,” whereby she loses all men of genius, and gets only 
trained men of business: he had thrown himself, partly in pique, more in 
ambition, into the interests of a certain wltra political party abroad. 
Bred in Venetia, he hated Austria with a silent passionate hatred ; rash 
only in the height and unscrupulousness of his ambitions, he adopted 
politics, or, perhaps, to give them their true and naked name, eon- 
spiracies, as the scaling-ladder for his own advancement ; if all the waters 
round him were lashed into a tempest, he knew so cautious and tried a 
swimmer as himself would have a fair chance to come uppermost while 
other men went down. He loved intrigue for mere intrigue’s sake, and 
power for the simple pleasure of holding it. Serene, sunny, impassive, and 
even insouciant in bearing, and, indeed, in temperament, he could seize 
savagely and hold pitilessly. In deceiving you, Victor Vane had no sort 
of scruple—it was only an artistic kind of exercise; but kill you, or pro- 
voke you, he would not think of doing—it was a barbaric, blundering 
style of warfare. He never went out of his way in wrath; but all the 
same, he never missed his way to revenge. He had a good deal of 
ice in his nature; but it was, perhaps, the most dangerous of ice, that 
which smiles in the sun, and breaks to drop you into the grave. In the 
world of fashion, Victor Vane was bu¢ a man of fashion, popular, very 
successful with women, an admirable tactician, and a guest who brought 
his own welcome everywhere by his easy, social accomplishments, and his 
languid, gentle temper, which had over and over again smoothed a 
quarrel, prevented an esclandre, hushed a provocation unuttered, and 
arranged a misunderstanding before it grew to a rupture, In that world 
unseen, which revolves under the rose, Victor was very much more than 
this, and had a sway and a place of considerable influence in a society of 
politicians whose members are in all classes and orders, and whose net- 
work spreads more widely and finely beneath society than society dreams, 
stretching from Paris to Sicilia, and from the Quadrilateral to the Car- 
pathians, in their restless scheming for the future, and their plans for the 
alteration of the map of Europe. It was not, however, of the French in 
Rome, the White Coats in Venice, the Muscovites in Warsaw, or the 
state of siege in Galicia, that he was thinking now as he went through 
the wild, panting, crushed crowd of dancers at the Bal-de l'Opéra ; it was 
of something far fairer, if equally dangerous—a woman, 

‘Is she here ?” he asked a violet domino, who wore, like himself, the 
badge of silver ivy. 

“No. Perhaps she will not come, after all |’’ 

“Qh yes she will.” 

* How do you know; have you seen her ?”’ 

“No, I never saw her. But Conrad has been dining with me, and left 
me to go and fetch her.” 

The violet domino went on, without a word. 

“ He’s in love with her too; he can’t speak of her without a tremor in 
his voice, and by his voice he is nobody less than Prince Filippo himself,” 
thought Vane, glancing back at his silver ivy, in apprehension lest it 
should be torn off or stolen in the press. ‘ What can her power be? 
on ! What was that of the L’Enclos? Nobody knew, but nobody 
resi ve 
And he went on, humming to himself Searron’s quatrain : 
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“ Elle avait au bout de ses manches, 
Une paire de mains si blanches ; 
= je voudrais en verité, 

avoir été souffleté !”” 


“Ah! my God! there she is !” 

The stifled exclamation fell on his ear, very low-spoken but passionate, 
as only a lover's entranced recognition is. He turned, and saw a mask 
. Venetian costume, to whose shoulder was also fastened the little badge 
of ivy. 

“One of us; who, I wonder? He, too, cannot speak of her without 
betraying himself,” thought Victor, as he swung round quickly and 

lanced over the boxes. In one of them he saw what he sought; with 
black Spanish laces and azure silks sweeping about her, caught here and 
there with sprays of silver ivy, a woman masked, who, leaning her arm 
on the front of the loge, and her cheek upon her hand, gazed down into 
the tumult of colour and of movement that made up the ball below. Her 
face was unseen, but the lips, exquisite as the lips of a Greuze painting, 
had a certain proud weariness on them ; and in the bright richness of her 
hair, in the elegance of her hand and arm, in the languor and grace of 
her attitude and her form, there were sufficient sureties of the beauty that 
would be seen if the black mask that veiled it were removed. 

The Venetian domino looked at her long, then with a stifled sigh 
turned away. 

“You have loved her ?”’ whispered Vane. 

The domino started, and glanced at the ivy branch on Victor’s arm. 

“To my cost,” he said bitterly, in French, that had a Magyar accent, 
as he plunged among the whirling dancers, and was lost in the spangled 
and riotous multitude. 

Victor smiled. A woman who owned.a limitless power, and was un- 
scrupulous, and without pity in its use, was, perhaps, the only woman he 
was capable of respecting. Cold as he was, and but little accessible to 
anything of passion, for which his blood ran too suavely and too tran- 
quilly, he felt something of warm eager curiosity sweep over him, and 
his pulse beat a shade quicker with a new expectation; he had long heard 
of her, he had never seen her, and he threaded his way with impatience 
through the Arléquins, Pierrots, masks, and costumés, till he reached the 
stairs, and mounted them lightly and rapidly towards the box, opened 
the door, and entered. 

It was filled with dominoes, all decorated with the silver spray, and all 
bending towards her, with eyes that gleamed softly and admiringly 
through their masks, and voices that murmured flatteries, homage, and 
wit—to an inattentive ear. She lifted her head, and turned slightly as 
the door unclosed ; her eyes, deep, large, luminous, dwelt on him through 
her mask, noting the badge he wore. She bowed languidly, a little 
haughtily. 

“ Entrez, monsieur.”’ 

And Victor Vane, all-impassive diplomatist, all-rusé man of the world 
though he was, felt a thrill run through him, and a warmth pass over his 
life, as he heard the nameless magic of that melodious lingering voice, and 
found himself, for the first time, in the presence of that Queen of the 

Silver Ivy, who was known as—lIdalia, Countess Vassalis. 
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THE ARSENAL OF VIENNA. 


A Person looking down from the Kahlenberg upon the mass of houses 
grouped round St. Stephen’s Tower, and called Vienna, notices at its 
south-eastern extremity a gloomy-looking quadrangle, which nearl 
occupies the space of a county town. Farther on to the right and lek 
other smaller points emerge from the plain ; the telescope enables us to 
recognise the enormous buildings of the Southern Railway, which, 
running over and through the Alps, brings Austria into contact with the 
mercantile riches of the Eastern world. Farther on lies the Raab station 
—the glass strays over its widely-scattered, smoke-blackened buildings— 
and then, what appeared a group of palaces, becomes again a paltry 
barrack when compared with the above-mentioned quadrangle, and 
resembles a satellite by the side of the sun. 

This is, however, the sole resemblance with the sun which the quad- 
rangle can claim ; at least, the solar spectrum has not yet informed us 
whether the sun contains as much iron in its glowing veins as to produce 
a further resemblance with the contents of the furnaces in this quadrangle. 
Its external appearance certainly affords the most striking contrast with 
a beaming planet. The closely-grated windows, twelve feet above the 
ground, look out sullenly upon the country ; the red bricks, of which it 
is built, do not appear to have obtained their red hue solely from the 
weather; bastion-shaped towers rise here and there out of the uniform 
line and protect the flanks, like elephants escorting a herd of rhinoceroses. 

Fortunately I have only seen this building by sunshine; in rainy 
weather, I firmly believe, a view of it would fill a harlequin with mortal 
melancholy. Our fiacre rolled along, passed the barriére of the me- 
tropolis, crossed the Raab .line—we drove for a short time through 
sterile fields, which seemed thirsting for rain—and the carriage pulled up 
at the gigantic entrance gate. A corporal stepped forward from the 
heavy guard under the gateway, and came up to. us. My companion 
handed him the cards of admission specially procured for us, whose sig- 
nature the soldier carefully examined for a moment. Then he fell back 
with a military salute, and we drove into the court-yard of the Arsenal 
of Venice—may I call it the Tower of Austria ? 

The destinies of England were attached for centuries to the name of © 
the Tower. That building on the Thames, the Zwing-Uri of England, 
whose foundations were laid by the Romans, did good service for a long 
time. The man who held the walled mound could act as he pleased. 
After the Romans came the Saxons, and forced their way on to its 
battlements ; after them came the Danes, and the Danes were followed 
by the Normans—all knew by experience that whoso held it held 
Londonj and whoso held London held England. 

The bridle which the Habsburg rider has put on his hereditary steed is 
not so old as that of Britain. On the contrary, it is of very modern 
origin, and for that reason not so ponderously built. The mystic web is 
missing which antiquity has spread about the former; the romantic feel- 
ing, the quarrelsome barons, the value of personal strength and bravery, 
are absent. Here are no walls and moats, no sally-ports and drawbridges, 
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as in the prototype ; there is, assuredly, no reason for apprehending that 
the barons of the empire will march against it, sword in hand, in order to 
extort a Magna Charta for Austria, and hence it bears no highly poetical 
reminiscence-arousing name, but is simply known as the Vienna Arsenal. 

“Voila PAutriche!” my companion said laughimgly to me, while one 
of the Pandours on oe | walked in front of us, before whose divining 
rod the massive gates of the gloomy palace sprang open with a sullen 

wl. “In the end you will be more surprised than you anticipate. 
ou have come with the supposition of finding an immense mass of 
material of war, destructive instruments of old and new construction, 
artistic, complicated machinery, in which the human mind triumphs over 
the resisting capacity of nature, and at the close you will discover that in 
these halls one of the most wonderful systems of preservation is welded 
which the earth knows. What you regard as cannon, projectiles, and 
musket-barrels, will be changed in your eyes into so many clamps and 
chains, with which a rotten giant body, which has been mternally suffer- 
ng for centuries from deadly atrophy, is convulsively held together. You 
will see a steam-engine, in which nations set in motion by a dark power, 
allow themselves to be used as machines to crush other nations, uutil the 
boiler bursts some day, and, with a fearful explosion, rends the whole 
system of tyranny into a thousand splinters. For, after all, everything 
is possible under the sun.” 
he Pandour had the most stupid face to be found in all Slavonia. We 
had passed through the splendid marble ante-chamber into the first hall, 
which is filled with relics from the past history of the Habsburg imperial 
family and its adherents. ‘Yes, yes; of course,” he said, with a cunning 
laugh, when my companion had finished his technical exposition ; then 
we read, with some difficulty, the words engraved on the gold tablet near 
us, In thy camp was Austria.” 

It is the staff which the late Field-Marshal Radetzky received in re- 
cognition of his many years’ services to the empire. It is made of gold, 
and has the shape of a cannon resting on its carriage ; sapphires, rubies, 
and other precious stones adorn the border, especially, however, ametliysts, 
which, according to the Eastern fable, protect the wearer from infidelity. 
All around, and fitted into the wreath of laurels, which is always laid on 
the grave of the benefactors of humanity, run tablets, bearing the names 
of the battles in which he hurled down the external and internal enemies 
of Austria. The dates begin from the death of the great Napoleon. 
Under them are piled up the gilt emblems of his trade, cannon, swords, 
flags, bullets, gun-carriages, helmets, pistols, bandoliers, harness, bayonets, 
and chains. Nothing is forgotten but the corpses, which lie elsewhere in 
ungilded graves. It will be seen that the staff is very valuable, and they 
must have been valuable services that he rendered to the empire, or, to 
speak more correctly, to its ruler. They must have been exceptional ser- 
vices, for which this monument was erected during his lifetime, for it 
occupies the centre of the hall, and the light appears to emanate exclu- 
sively from it. Huge town keys from the middle ages, on faded velvet 
cushions, such as former venerable burgomasters and loug-peruked magis- 
trates carried in a humble procession, and with trembling knees, to the 
predecessors of Radetzky, perhaps to Tilly. Tattered flags from all sorts 
of places, trophies from the Thirty Years’ War. I noticed none out of 
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the Seven Years’ War. That those from the time of the German wars 
of Liberation should look very new and fresh, is explained by the recen 
of the period. Here and there a dusty something hung between, which 
I was unable to recogni 

Passing the bullet-wounded that of Pappenheim, whose felt brim, 
jedging from its width, seems to have been intended as a parasol for half 
a squadron of dragoons, we walked to a glass‘case, to which our guide 
especially drew our attention, for I stood with amazement before the un- 
expected sight. 

In the midst of this memorable display of the remains of the bodily 
existence of archdukes and princes, who belonged to the only true church, 
surrounded by the gold-embroidered tunics and uniforms of Austrian 
generals, of older and later date, hung a grey leather jerkin, of such 
sober Protestant simplicity, that its wearer must have been scented 
a hundred yards off as a heretic, and beneath the modest jerkin was 
inscribed a beloved hero’s name. How did this Saul come among the 
Habsburg prophets ? 

“He was a great robber; the great Emperor Ferdinand had him 
executed,” stammered my Pandour, who was behind me, and interpreted 
my explanation, as a question about the object of my inspection. My 
companion took a glance at it, and laughingly turned with the commen- 
tator into the next room. I, however, remaimed behind for a moment, 
agitated by the strangest medley of feelings. He was no Habsburg 
prophet! Had it not been for the little bullet in his back, where would 
the state of the fourteen kingdoms and duchies now be? Who would 
now be sitting in the splendid halls of the Burg? The sight of this relic, 
at such a spot, rendered me dubious whether Schiller was really right 
when he said of the wearer, that the greatest service which he rendered 
Germany was dying at the moment he did. 

History decides the destiny of centuries with a small bullet. Perhaps, 
had it been otherwise, the purple mantle of the Emperor Ferdinand would 
now be hanging in Stockholm, and the stupid Laplander who acted as 
guide would treat historical facts in the same anachronistical fashion. The 
Laplanders, however, though they are Protestants, and even much less, 
namely, half Pagans, are by far not so stupid as the Pandours. The 
latter only possess greater faith, and that is probably the reason why the 
former have a greater historic sense. At least, a Laplander would have | 
known more than our guide about the German emperors into whose 
brazen circle we now descended. So I at first believed; eventually I dis- 
covered that I had been unjust to our poor Cicerone. He had a small 
book in his hand, from which he read a sentence before every coat of 
mail. Being ignorant of German, however, he did so methodically, 
without understanding what he was reading. Hence he did not perceive 
that he had made a mistake, and was explaining to us the emperors of the 
Habsburg line from a pocket edition of the “Lives of the Saints,” 
iustead of an historical compendium. This gave rise to comic embroglios, 
as, for instance, when Charles V. was praised as a humble servant of the 
Lord, who began and ended his life im gentleness and love of humanity, 
or when his grand-nephew, Rudolph, always victoriously resisted the 
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however, fri our declaimer, so that he silently retired into a corner 
with the “ Lives of the Saints,” and left us alone with the German em- 
perors, or rather the cocoons, out of which the brilliant moths had flown 
many a century before. They stood there in rank and file, the size of 
life, an earnest, silent assembly. The most ing the most 
varying costumes and armaments, were represented. And all real and 
authentic: we had before us the very garb these emperors had once 
worn. 

If I were Emperor of Austria, I would let my eldest son enter this 
hall, not with the “Lives of the Saints,” but with a sensible history, 
which, unfortunately, is not yet written. In the mean while, I would 
recommend supplying its place with the reports in the daily papers about 
the expulsion of the princes of North and South Italy. 

There are above one hundred brass forms arranged in along row down 
the hall, and they form a wide walk. Involuntarily you walk softly, as 
if afraid of awaking them, for in such case they might have a sudden im- 
pulse to fall on each other with their broad glaves. On the right-hand 
side of the entrance stand the coat armour of the emperors, mostly 
richly decorated and inlaid; field and parade armament side by side, 
frequently in several specimens, as in the case of Charles V., his holiday 
coat of mail, which is gilded from head to foot, flashes among the rest, 
like a sunbeam darting through grey clouds. Here and there you see a 
figure in a leather jerkin, with embroidered collar and puffed sleeves. 
These have but few martial emblems, frequently but a shield and sword, 
and probably in their lifetime strove rather to conquer female hearts than 
kingdoms. The painted doll’s head faces peeping out under the helm of 
these figures, for they wear no visor, heightens this impression. They 
look more peaceful than the others, and as if afraid of their scowling 
neighbours. : 

Opposite to them is a similar row of coats of mail, in which formerly 
counts, barons, knights, and gentlemen dwelt. Here and there their 
favourite avocation is indicated by their position. Some hold their 
lances pointed at each other, and are just going to bore their points 
through the armour-joints. Others have their iron fingers on their sword, 
and are swearing eternal war against their suzerain on its cross-shaped 
hilt. It seems as if you can hear their teeth savagely grinding behind 
the visor, while in others you can see within the helm the eyes distinctly 
flashing, with which, crouching like beasts of prey ready for a spring, 
they watched the merchants passing beneath their castle walls. 

At the latter row was seated a workman, engaged in polishing the iron 

lates, which had grown rusty in the course of time, and keeping them 
brilliant. He had just finished one figure, and came up to another, before 
which I was standing in admiration. A tall, imposing form: the sword 
upraised in his right hand formerly held at bay as dense a band of common 
fighting men as the illustrious name inscribed under it now does their 
common peaceful descendants. The workman, however, went up to the 
figure unshrinkingly, and took off the helmet. Beneath the latter was a 
rough log of wood, to fill up the space. This he threw with his plebeian 
hands into a corner. 

I had not gone many yards farther when the row of armour was sud- 
denly interrupted, and a strange sight presented itself to us. Here were 
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displayed profusely the handsome banners with the white cross on the red 
field, which formerly in Esthonia Heaven itself placed in the hands of 
King Waldemar, in order that he might conquer the Heathen. After all 
it was no fortunate gift, for it induced the descendants of the great con- 
ueror, even to our day, when fighting under this banner, to believe that 
still had to deal with Pagans, who must be converted to the Copen- 
n creed in every possible way. But what was worse, they continually 
fancied that Heaven was on their side, and in holy zeal for this conviction 
they went so far that the symbol of their faith, the Danebrog, was carried 
even farther—to the imperial arsenal of Vienna. 

These banners hang here certainly at the wrong spot, and can only 
through « mistake have got into the antique company of Austrian trophies, 
as I afterwards heard. They will only remain here a short time, till they 
are transferred to the place originally selected for them, and I am onl 
sorry that any malicious person seeing them where they now are will 
assume that a state of forty millions imagines its martial renown enhanced 

such trophies. Nor do I remember seeing in the imperial arsenal an 

from the first Schleswig-Holstein campaign. I was told that in the 
oe behind the cannon-ball repository there had lain for a long time a 
rench bronze cannon, which its former owners had found unserviceable. 
I forget whether at Magenta or Solferino. It is at present in the melt- 
ing-pot, and instead of lying neglected in a corner, it will, in the sha 
of medals, be gazed at by the many, by adorning the chest of the brave 
men who, in the midst of their defeat, remembered the pressing need of 
metal from which their country suffered. 

We enter the Arsenal Church, where the old white-bearded sexton stands 
piously before the miraculous rose-surrounded image of the Madonna. 
“You see here, gentlemen,” he began, in a solemn voice, which has pro- 
bably imbued many a hearer with holy awe, “the most blessed statue of 
the Holy Mother of God in Austria, On the storming of the building in 
which it stood, the enemy’s bullets struck all round it: each rose marks 
a bullet, but through the protection of the most Holy Virgin, they were 
prevented from injuring even the hem of her sacred garment.” 

That the marksmen were insurgents and godless rebels is a thing of 
course, for the Holy Virgin would not have needed to protect her statue 
from the bullets of Joyal soldiers. But this is a trifle compared with the 
undoubted grandeur of the miracle itself. The liquifying blood of St. 
Januarius is a trifle by its side, for at least one hundred of these wicked 
insurgents must have selected the reverend statue as the target for their 
stolen rifles. A very nosegay of roses surrounds it; and, in truth, the 
petticoat is not even touched, and where it appears slightly frayed at the 
edges by the hand of time, the pendent threads have been respected. In 
other respects, the whole body is as thickly embraced by the implements 
of destruction as that of a common man by the air. Can there be a fairer 
symbol of religion in an arsenal than that of faith converting bullets into 
roses? How many dozen weather-worn images of the Madonna have I 
not seen on my wanderings through the solitary mountain glens of 
Bavaria and Baden, with their noses chi _ off, and faces mouldy with 
moisture. Had they been real, they weil have been protected from the 
insults of the weather and man. Hence the preservation in this case was 
all the more affecting. Is it surprising if the Austrian, on seeing this 
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mage, should be delig the thought that the Virgin deigns to dis- 
ey all her wondrous “0 solely to the State of the Concordat ? 

or will he fail to feel pride at the fact that beneath this miraculous 
statue of the Madonna, the symbol of the divine authority allied with 
the empire, the Danebrog will find its place as spolia opima. 

With this joyfully elevating feeling I proceeded onwards, and began 
inspecting the real working arsenals of Divine Providence. 1 was cer- 
tainly surprised at the first thing I saw—fifty thousand muskets, which 
were being made by the Sultan’s orders for the Turks, of whose eonver- 
sion to Catholicism I had not heard a word. Still I reflected betiumes 
that they were formerly the most savage foes of Austria, and that it is a 
Christian principle to forgive and requite good for evil. I thought that 
even the money of unbelievers, when applied to a pious purpose, would 
be cleansed from its.pollution. I saw that a sick man requires strong 
medicine to defend himself against the malady that threatens him, and 
which might easily spread; that careful sanitary authorities take pre- 
servative measures, and that even if it did not exactly serve to confirm 
the imperial creed, still, according to the old proverb, after all the Turk 
is no Protestant. 

Even if these fifty thousand copies might be destined but indirectly to 
serve the purpose of the only true Chureh, what were they when com- 
pared with the gigantic library of religious conviction which was now 
arranged before my amazed eyes—with these seven hundred and fifty 
thousand imperial muskets displayed: im the next reoms, and with the 
cannon of every calibre drawn up m the court-yard below ? 

I must suppress my remarks about the astonishing apparatus; for we 
still had a considerable journey before us in the walk through the fear- 
fully hot workshops, in which thunderbolts are forged for the imperial 

ods of light. I followed mechanically from room to room: everywhere 
i found the same glowing, stifling atmosphere, everywhere the same 
buzzing and roaring of wheels, which in various ways subserved the same 
great final object, the destruction of human life. Among them were the 
wroke-stained, hell naked Cyclops, belonging to every race and speaking 
every language, welding with indefatigable haste chains for themselves. 
There were boys among them, too, performing lighter tasks, all busy as 
auts, each only conscious of his own narrow round of duties. 

Here are prepared “ those cylinders with a conical elongation, which 
are neither pointed nor blunt, but are certainly no bullets.” Panting 
workmen incessantly bring in from the adjoining workshop their bars of 
lead five feet in length, hurried hands pick them up and lay them in a 

dozen machines resembling weavers’ looms: in these they are reduced 
imto pieces-one inch long, which fall into a basket, out of which fresh hands 
take them, in order to throw them into a dozen other machines. ‘There 
is a sharp blow, and at the same instant the bullet falls out on the other 
side completely finished, to be made into cartridges im another room, 
and to be into the chest of some man on some field, who is then 
buried with a hundred others in some grave, while perchance a hundred 
miles away in some cottage a pair of blue eyes weep for a year at the 
foolish thing which I here hold in my hand. When you see the thing 
thus growing, you can hardly help tracing out mentally the whole of its 
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There is a similar scene, h with suitable modifications of size in 
the machinery, in the adjoining shops, where charges for the artillery are 
being prepared. Here, too, are conical projectiles for the rifled cannon. 
There is the same activity of men and machines, though slightly slower, 

the weight of the objects. Still at every instant there out 
a finished bullet, which, thrown in in a rough state, emerges from the 
machine in a shining mantle of lead. I did not omit crossing those born 
in my presence with my foot, and uttering over them a gruesome Chal- 
daic spell; but perhaps this was going too far, for it has been found, from 
many years’ observation, that Austrian cannon-balls are so humane as to 
pass over the heads of mortals. ' 

Then come rooms in which new cannon-are cast in gracefully-modelled 
clay moulds, and old ones are melted in red-hot furnaces which throw out 
a heat insupportable at twenty yards; rooms where the steel borer, with 
its monotonous growl, bites into the mass of steel, slowly but incessantly 
advancing through the hard substance. Rooms, in which the newly-in- 
vented rifling is produced in the round tube by similar steel machinery ; 
rooms, again, in which the rifled bronzed guns receive the last touch ere 
sent forth on their errand of mercy. 

Here you hear the most contradictory opinions, which make the civi- 
lian open his eyes and ears widely, and Sterne, who was surprised at every 
street-boy speaking French so fluently in France, would be even more 
astounded by the abundance of scientific knowledge which every ragged 
Croat here expresses in a pre-Adamitic falsetto voice. I quietly we 
away with the heightened feeling that humanity falls into two parts: that 
which kills and that which is destined to be shot; or, to speak more suc- 
cinetly, into powder burners and food for powder. 

My companion shook me out of the strange thoughts into which I had 
fallen. “ Now look about you, for you are going to see the most mar- 
vellous of all these marvels.” He opened a door, and an imposing sight 
presented itself before us. It was a room like the gine ones, but 
entirely filled by a single engine. A gigantic fly-wheel, set in motion by 
steam, imparted this motion, by bands passing through the walls, to all 
the machinery in all the rooms which we had previously inspected. 
Their greatest as well as smallest work, every instrument of destruction 
produced by the whole, owed its origin to this engine. 

The sentry, who conducted us hither, had explained to my companion 
the complicated arrangements of the machinery; but I stood too far off, 
and was unable to hear the description, owing to the whirring sound of 
the wheel. He was just concluding his sermon when I walked up, and 
I heard him say, pomting to a steel cylinder, “Look, your honours ; 
that little pin keeps the whole together. One can hardly think it. But 
if it were to be pulled out, or happened to break, the whole affair would 
be still, and it would all be over.” 

We went out into the open air. Over our heads a mighty bell began 
proclaiming the dinner-hour, and the workmen poured out of all the 
_ and pressed in dark bands over the sunlit fields towards the city. 

arious uniforms I noticed induced me to ask the overseer, who accom- 
panied us to the gate, whether the workmen were all military. “ Most 
of them,” he answered. ‘“ There are only about two hundred civilians 
employed.” He uttered the word with a certain amount of contempt. 
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“‘ How many are there ?” I asked, in surprise. ‘ When all 
are present, fourteen to fifteen thousand ; but they hardly ever all come 
—kiss the hand, your honours.” 

“ Do you really believe that history would stand still, too?” my com- 
. asked, thoughtfully, when we were again seated in our carriage. 

nodded my assent. The dark fortalice had long disappeared behind us, 
and we rolled rapidly through the streets of the beautiful city, which, like 
a playful boy, lies on the crater of a volcano. 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN PICARDY. 


It is a part of the intelligent British tourist’s creed that there is no- 
thing worth seeing between London and Paris. Your model excursionist 

ts into the train at Victoria or Charing-cross station, and is whirled 
or a while over fields and hop-gardens. From the railway carriage, when 
he has reached Dover or Folkestone, he steps on to the pier. The steamer 
is moored close by. She is off in a few moments, and your model ex- 
cursionist probably feels sick and goes “ below.” But the French port is 
reached at last, and the traveller drives to the station. There is perhaps 
half an hour to spare: he spends it in the refreshment-room, consuming 
potage 4 la Julienne or steak. Then he gets into the railway carriage 
—he always travels in the first class, so that he may have the advantage 
of his fellow-countrymen’s society—falls into a peaceful sleep, and wakes 
aon the terminus of the Northern Railway, in the Place Roubaix, at 

aris. : 

After this hurried journey he will spend a week or two in the capital 
of France—always in an English hotel. The model excursionist will 
drive to the Bois de Boulogne, and visit the Louvre and the Grand 
Opéra. He will take care also to see death at the Morgue and “life” at 
the Jardin Mabille. And then he will have had enough of Paris—he has 
“done”’ it, and it has bored him—and we shall next find him buying an 
Alpen Stock at Interlacken, or quoting “‘ Childe Harold” on the Lake of 
Geneva. Your model excursionist has no idea of travelling : he is sent 
from place to place like a parcel, and he notices very little by the way. 
The time will soon come for him to start on his annual holiday. And 
we may su a way of spending a part of it. 

If Engh people would spend a few days in Picardy instead of going 
on to Paris so hurriedly, as is their custom, they would be well repaid for 
their delay. 

I was at Abbeville last August. By the train I came by, only two or 
three passen arrived. We got immediately into a me French 
omnibus, and were jolted over a couple of bridges, through a long and 

uiet Faubourg, pal the towering front of the grey cathedral, across 
chief square of the city, and half way up the principal street. Then 
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we stopped in front of the old hotel—the Téte de Boouf—it had been a 
chateau once. 

There was time for me, after they had shown me my room, to saunter 
out into the town before dinner. So I traced my way back to the 
cathedral, under whose front we had passed in the omnibus, Am I 
writing for those who know the appearance of a French provincial town? 
If I am, I shall not need to say much about it; but it is my conviction 
that the well-informed reader who honours me by glancing at these pages 
has seldom thought it worth his while to visit a ville de province. There 
is a strong likeness between these country towns, especially between the 
smaller towns. The greater cities—Lyons, Marseilles, Risletae-saee 
not so much alike. Abbeville has its Grande Place ; so has every other 
country town that I know in France. It has its broad quiet streets and 
its narrow lanes, its public walk by the side of a stream, and its avenue 
of poplars. It has the usual barracks, college, and hospital. It has the 
usual places of evening resort for citizens and soldiers, from the little 
cabaret where the labourer takes his glass of Norman cider, and the 
estaminet with its fly-blown window-curtain, its long stale roll of bread 
exposed to view, and the notice hung in the window-pane, “ Ici on donne 
& boire et & manger,” to the great café, all glass and gilt, where the 
tradesman or the doctor goes after dinner to play dominoes and read the 
newspaper, and to drink, from the tumbler that stands on the little grey- 
marble table before him, a mixture of syrup and Seltzer-water, or of coffee 
and liqueurs. 

In all this Abbeville differs not from many of the smaller cities of 
France ; and, like many of these, it has a noble church—a church with 
soaring gates and sculptured front. The best part of S..Wulfran is that 
western front. There are three doors to it; the central one is ver ange, 
and the pitch of its gable is unusually high. The front is flanked y 
towers, in whose bases are the smaller doors, on either side of the great 
one. Upon all, the carving is fine; but upon the stonework of the 
central door it is specially elaborate. Over this door is a window with 
rich tracery, and an ogee arch. But it is useless to try to describe de- 
tails when there is neither plan nor picture to refer to. So I will give 
it up directly, merely adding, that if you wind through one or two narrow 
lanes, which you may enter from the Grande Place, you will find yourself 
at last on the edge of a stream. On the opposite bank the great church 
rises, and from this spot you have a good view of the back of it. Here 
the architecture is, Testa very much plainer than in the front. 

The interior of S. Wulfran is, as far as I could discern, not particularly 
remarkable, nevertheless it has about it a certain air (may I say of 
comfort?) which nearly all English churches want, and ee all con- 
tinental churches possess—that air of comfort which comes of constant 
usé. It was quite dusk when we left the building, almost dark, indeed, 
in the quiet aisles where but few worshippers lingered; and it seemed 
when we had pulled open the heavily-swinging door, and it had closed 
after us, and we had gone out into the square amidst the townspeople, 
whose day’s work was ended, and who were laughing and talking in 
groups, or standing about the doors of the cigar-shops, that we had 
passed almost from one life to another—from the stillness and seclusion 
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of the church, which Time had changed so little, to the business or the 


leasure of the world, which changes every moment as we breathe. 

At the dinner, which was served on our return to the hotel, there sat 
down two or three ladies with their husbands—residents at A bbeville— 
two young Americans from the Southern States, and ourselves. The two 
Americans had been for several weeks in the hotel, and they purposed to 
stay there for some time yet. They had come over, like so many of the 
sons of wealthy Southerners, to avoid the evil chances of the war; and 
they beheld from afar off—by means of the newspapers and occasional 
letters—the issue of that struggle in which the fate of their friends, and 
their estates, and their own life prospects, were involved. Men who have 
not been upon the Continent during the last three years can have no idea 
of the number of Americans who wander upon the face of it, during their 
— time of trouble: They are to be found almost all over Europe. 
They fill the Hétel du Louvre and the Grand Hotel at Paris. They are 
strolling about the picture-galleries at Dresden, and driving up and down 
the Prater at Vienna. They salute each other on the Newska Perspective ; 
for of all the cities of the Old World, which the republicans of America 
desire to see, it is St. Petersburg—the stronghold of Imperialism—that 
they desire to see the most : excepting it may be London. And they are 
to be met with, as I have said, even in French cities as small as Abbe- 
ville. But if the reader will forgive this digression, I will continue the 
story of my own short stay m Picardy last summer. 

On the second day after our arrival at Abbeville, 1 paid a visit to 
S. Riquier, a village six miles distant from the city. They told me 
that the parish church of 8. Riquier was 8. Wulfran in miniature, and it 
was beeause they told me so that I went to see it. It was in the month 
of August, as I said in the beginning of the paper, and the long road— 
sometimes dipping down into a valley, sometimes passing over a hill, but 
generally going through a level country, and without a bend in its entire 
course—was as hot a road as any J ever travelled on. There were a few 
small trees planted here and there along its edge, but on either side of it 
broad acres of stubble-land were stretched out, hard and dry, under a 
scorching sun. 

When we got to 8. Riquier, we found the church was closed. The 
keys were to be obtained from a blacksmith in the village. So we walked 
up the broad, grass-grown street to his shop, and then he came down 
with us to the church, unlocked the doors, and let us in. What a com- 
fort it was to be allowed to walk about as we chose! The blacksmith did 
nothing more than follow us, ready to answer—and answer intelligently 
—the questions we asked; but not attempting that Jong, wearisome reci- 
tation of names and dates which the verger by trade insists upon giving 
— There are some curious things to be seen in the church of S. 

iquier, and at least one work of real art—a small but exquisitely-carved 
figure of the Saviour, above the High Altar. 

The day after our visit to this secluded but most interesting village, I 
went to Amiens to see the cathedral, which is comfessedly the finest 
ehureh im Northern France, and, if I may be permitted to say so, one of 
the finest im the world. Ass we look at its soarmg front, at the miracles 
of design im statues and tracery, at the beauty of the parts, and the splen- 
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dour of the whole, we may be half inclined to ask—as Mr. Browning 
asked when he saw 8S. Peter’s— 


Is it really on the Earth, 

This miraculous House of Gop ? 

Has the angel’s measuring-rod 
Which numbered cubits, gem from gem, 
*T wixt the gates of the New Jerusalem, 
Meted it out,—and what he meted, .- 
Have the sons of men completed ? 


S. Firmin, at Amiens, was built about the same time as the eathedral 
of Wells. Its west front is not so broad as is the front of Wells, but 
how very much higher it is we need hardly say. And when we come to 

ak of the general proportions of Amiens, it is not with Wells, so much 
as with Salisbury, that we should compare it. The spire of Salisbury 
rises four hundred feet above the pavement; the spire of Amiens rises 
four hundred and twenty-two feet. But then the enormous height of the 
roof of Amiens—which adds immensely to the effect of the interior—seems 
to take away from the height of the spire. The height of the nave roof 
of Amiens is two hundred and eight feet ; that of the roof of Salisbury 
is only eighty-one. Amiens covers seventy-one thousand square feet ; 
Salisbury only fifty-five thousand. Altogether, the eubic contents of 
Amiens are at least double those of Salisbury, and the labour and cost 
bestowed upon it must have been more than double. 

And no one will say that Iabour and cost—often so badly bestowed in 
the world—have been badly bestowed here. The cathedral of Amiens is, 
as a whole, magnificent. Regarded from within or without, from the point 
of view of the architect, or from that of the common traveller, it is admi- 

rable. It is admirable in design and wonderful in decoration. Stained glass 
has very seldom been more effectively used than in the great rose window 
of the west front, and the colouring of some of the chapels in the east end 
is gorgeous. Here and there, indeed, the ornaments of an altar seem 
offensive; splendour and tawdriness mingle, as with regret we sometimes 
see them mingle in the continental churches. But the magnificence of 
the whole must please the eye: it may also gladden the heart. It may 
help us to remember, as we think of such great houses of prayer that 
have risen all over Europe, what in England we might otherwise be 
tempted to forget—that the words of the old Ambrosian aS eo are as 
true as they are tolerant : “ The Holy Church throughout all the World 
doth acknowledge Thee.” : 
T. Frepericxk WEDMORE. 
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ELIZABETH CHARLOTTE OF ORLEANS. 


“T cannot bear for the Germans to wish to be other than Germans 
and despise their country : those who do so are not worth a hair.” With 
these words of her own we introduce a German woman, who, after fifty 
years’ residence in France, preserved her German feelings in their purity, 
although this residence took place at an epoch when Louis XIV., at 
whose court she lived, had become a sun, round which Paris, France, and 
Europe revolved, This woman is Elizabeth Charlotte of the Palatinate, 
the wife of Duke Philip of Orleans, and mother of the Regent. In the 
numerous memoirs of the period she is always alluded to with a mixture 
of respect, fear, and ridicule. She extorted respect by her purity at an 
utterly corrupt court, and was notorious for a sharp tongue, but through 
her + Sosa luntness she exposed herself to the court wits, who eagerly 
seized the opportunity to avenge themselves on the female Cato. In order 
to know her better than can be done from such memoirs, dictated by 
malice and hatred, it is necessary to consult her letters, which are at the 
same time a current critical history of the French court from 1671. The 
largest and most important part of her correspondence was recently 
examined in the Hanoverian archives by Leopold Ranke, and employed 
in the fifth volume of his History of France. From this work a biography 
of the excellent woman has just been compiled, and published in the 
latest volume of “ Raumer’s Historic Pocket-Book.”* 

Elizabeth Charlotte was a granddaughter of Frederick V., the unhappy 
Winter King of Bohemia. At the age of nineteen she was obliged to quit 
Heidelberg Castle, in order to become the wife of Philip d’Orléans, and 
sister-in-law of Louis XIV. She took with her to Versailles a healthy 
constitution, both mentally and physically, but personal beauty was no 
= of her dower. “I must certainly be ugly,” she says in a letter. “I 

ave small eyes, a short, thick nose, a large face, and am short, stout, and 
broad : summa summarum, I am a very ugly prize.” Philip d’Orléans 
was least competent of all men to appreciate her great mental and social 
qualities. ‘ Monsieur had more feminine than masculine manners about 
him,” she describes her husband ; “loved neither horses nor hunting, 
nothing but gambling, holding soirées, eating well, dancing, and being 
finely dressed ; in a word, everything that ladies love.” On festal oc- 
casions he decorated himself like a woman, with pearls and diamonds. He 
neither loved his wife nor any other lady. Two men, the Chevalier de 
Lorraine and the Marquis d’Efiat, completely ruled the weak duke. It 
was more than court scandal that these two favourites poisoned Henrietta 
of England, the first wife of Philip d’Orléans. These two men also 
assumed a hostile position to Charlotte Elizabeth, because they were afraid 
of losing their influence over the husband through her. In her letters 
she frequently complains of “ the Chevalier stuff, the cabal, these devils, 
who gain the upper hand of Monsieur, and do me all the injury 
imaginable.” That Louis XIV. respected her the more he learned to 
know her, and proved this to her by marks of favour, was not of such 
benefit to her as might be supposed at such a court as Versailles. Her 


* Leipzig: Brockhaus. 1665. 
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public position was thus secured, but she received no protection from 
secret insults, which always hurt the most, and the less so, because she 
could not often lay her complaints before the king, who was very fond of 
his Olympian serenity. 

Elizabeth Charlotte had been married ten years when Lorraine and 
Effiat formed a plan to cast doubts on her connubial fidelity. Madame 
de Grancay, who was supposed to be Philip’s mistress, declared she had 
been insulted by Chevalier Sinsanet. At the hunts, upon which the 
duchess accompanied the king every week, Sinsanet always rode at her 
side, and the courtiers, who were aware of this, opened their ears to the 
scandal that he had insulted the mistress in order to please the wife. It 
was not till months later that Elizabeth Charlotte heard of it and com- 

lained to the king. He advised her not to make any disturbance: his 
Grother knew her too well, and knew, like all the world, that no one was 
less desirous of admiration than she was. Her husband, of whom she 
implored protection, would not listen to the affair, but some months later, 
when she was riding with the king, the latter told her how his brother 
had begged him to offer her a public insult. The intriguers had now 
brought on to the stage a pretended confidante, a Mademoiselle de 
Theobon, in addition to the pretended lover, Sinsanet. Philip d’Orléans 
again declared his ignorance, and considered an explanation as unneces- 
sary; but in the summer of 1682, or eighteen months after the first 
spreading of the disgraceful calumny, he suddenly dismissed Mademoiselle 
Theobon, and not only forbade her from any future intercourse with the 
duchess, but strictly ordered the servants not to convey any letters be- 
tween them. | 

The measure of insults was now full, and Elizabeth Charlotte petitioned 
the king for leave to end her days in the convent of Maubuisson, On 
the same day, Philip d’Orléans had begged his brother to settle his matri- 
monial quarrel. After her painful experiences, the duchess did not wish 
for a reconciliation, and to the king’s remark that she was still young, and 
might live many years, she replied: ‘I confess that formerly I never | 
could understand how a woman could live in a convent. But as I now 
see that it is of no avail to live innocently, that every invention of the 
Evil One meets with belief, that my honour is left unguarded, and that all 
promises are of no effect, it seems to me only commanded by common 
sense that I should voluntarily form a resolution into which I might be 
forced hereafter. For, as my enemies will not dare to prepare the same 
fate for me as for my predecessor, they must do their utmost to rob me of 
all respect in the sight of the duke and yourself. With one they have 
succeeded, and how can [I tell how long it will require with the other?” 
The king offered to pledge his word that no one should insult her in 
future, but the insulted lady would not be conciliated, and only his express 
prohibition prevented her hoon entering the convent. After this, Philip 
d’Orléans was summoned, and declared himself convinced of his wife’s 
innocence. “In that case, let us all three embrace,” cried the king, and 
thus terminated the scene of reconciliation, as it would be performed on 
a stage. Mademoiselle Theobon must not be recalled, but the king 
granted her a pension as a consolation, and the gentlemen and the calum- 
nious Grancay retained their situations. Madame’s two children, a son, 
Philip, the future regent, and a daughter, Elizabeth Charlotte, who might 
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have made up to her for the want of an affectionate husband and respec 
able suite, became the source of fresh quarrels between the parents. In 
1689, Philip entered on his tifteenth year, and a tutor had to be selected 
for him. The father made a most disgraceful choice, for he intended the 
post for the Marquis d’Effiat. This man the duchess opposed with all 
the energy of a mother’s heart. “He is the greatest scoundrel in 
France,” ‘she said to her husband; ‘“ and it would be a bad beginning for 
a young prince to commence life with the worst excesses of the world.” 
The duke urged that D’Effiat was quite an altered man, but the duchess 
denied this on well-founded grounds. If D’Effiat were an honest man, 
she said, she would willingly sacrifice her dislike of him, but the question 
affected her conscience and her son’s reputation. What could she answer 
him hereafter, if he reproached her with having sacrificed his welfare to 
her own interests ? 

She found no support from the king in this affair, for Madame de 
Maintenon backed D’Effiat. Originally governess to the children of 
Madame de Montespan, she had entered into intimate relations with the 
king, and always behaved as the protectress of his children, especially of 
the Duke de Maine, for whom Louis XIV. felt the greatest affection. 
Elizabeth Charlotte suspected that the Maintenon wished for Maine to 
be better educated than Orleans, so that he night hereafter surpass the 
legitimate prince in every respect. She thus remained alone in her oppo- 
sition, but would not let her opimion be altered by her husband, or by the 
king, or by this clerical and temporal accomplices. Her firm maternal 
love gained the victory, and D’Effiat did not become her son’s tutor. And 
what did the brave lady gain by this? When the first tutor, Laurent, an 
honest and deserving man, died two years after, his successor was the im- 
moral Abbé Dubois. 

A heavier trial was already preparing for her mother’s heart. Louis 
XIV. sought legitimate alliances for his illegitimate children, and had 
selected the Duke de Chartres (the younger Philip d’Orléans) for Made- 
moiselle de Blois, and Princess Elizabeth Charlotte for the Duke de 
Maine. The duchess was in a terrible state of alarm when she received 
a hint that she would have to sacrifice her twoehildren. “Ido not — 
how I shall manage,’’ she writes to her aunt in Hanover, “ to esct 
misfortune. ‘To see my only son and daughter offered up as sacrifices ae 
heighten the grandeur of my worst enemies, is the most painful thing one 

ean feel in life.” She had nobody to whom she could repeat her woes, 
pec ceo lie her guard with her husbaud than with the rest, 
“for he has the agreeable habit, when I say a word to him, of carrying 
rapa to the king, adding a great deal, and doing me great mischief 
wit mayest 

For Pw cn ail the king held his tongue to the duchess about this 

What she knew she had learned through third parties. He was 
afraid of a scene, and took the energetic lady by surprise. He sent for 
the Duke de Chartres, and informed him of his will, The young man 
was embarrassed by the king’s authoritative language, and left the deci- 
sion to his parents. ” His father, who was present, at once gave his assent: 
Elizabeth Charlotte was called in, and immediately on her entrance the 


king expressed, with assumed confidence, a hope that she would not 
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oppose the wishes of her husband and son. Under such circumstances, 
she had no remark to make, the furious duchess replied, and left the 
room with a hurried curtsey. On reaching her room, she burst into 
tears. Her son, who hastened after her, found her in this state, but she 
ordered him out ; and when her husband arrived shortly after, she would 
not allow him to say a word in his defence. All this had taken place in 
the afternoon; in the evening the event was announced to the whole 
court. The mother of the bridegroom walked up and down the gallery 
with one of her ladies, speaking loudly and weeping bitterly, with a hand- 
kerchief in her hand: she might be compared with Ceres secking for 
Proserpine, aad asking her back from Jupiter. Everybody went past her 
sympathisingly. The Duke de Chartres looked inconsolable, his young 
bride very embarrassed and sad. At table, Louis XIV. handed the still 
weeping duchess nearly all the dishes that stood before him; and he did 
not leave off, although she declined the majority of them. She did not 
honour her husband and son with a single glance. It was a wretched 
betrothal. When the court reassembled on the following day, and the 
Duke de Chartres, as he daily did, approached his mother to kiss her 
hand, the well-kuown burst of anger on the part of the wretched princess 
took place; she gave her son, in the presence of all, a resounding box of 
the ears, which equally terrified the poor prince and the numerous spec- 
tators. It was the requital for the sorrow caused her, for gentle affection 
from this moment returned to her excited heart. A few weeks later 
Mademoiselle de Blois became the wife of the Duke de Chartres. 

Shortly after—on March 19, 1692—the Duke de Maine also had his 
wedding-day, and Elizabeth Charlotte was heartily glad of it. For she 
had no longer to fear about the fate of her daughter: not she, but a 
daughter of the Prince de Condé, another princess of royal blood, became 
Duchess de Maine. “ Thauk Heaven, that stone is off my mind,’’ Eliza- 
beth Charlotte writes, and, so to speak, thanks public opinion for it. She 
states that the people of Paris were highly dissatisfied with the king’s 
original plan, and had even uttered violent threats against Madame de 
Maintenon as its suggester. 

Other subjects sprang up, and formed a separation between her and 
the king. The court had fallen into piety, while she in her heart re- 
mained true Protestant. Even in her latest years she could not forget 
Luther’s hymns. Thus she once sang, in the orangery of her palace, 
David’s Sixth Psalm, without noticing Rousseau, the painter, who was at 
work on the ceiling. She had scarcely finished, when Rousseau hurried 
down from his platform, and threw himself at her feet. She did not 
know that he was a member of the Reformed Church. In alarm, she 
exclaimed, “ Good Heavens! M. Rousseau, what is the matter with you?” 
But he answered, with tears in his eyes, “Can it be possible, madame, 
that you still remember our psalms and hymns! God bless you for it, 
and keep you straight in these sentiments.” That the persecuted reli- 
gion should find a warm adherent in the highest court circles, was too 
affecting for the sincerely believing artist. Twenty-five years later 
Elizabeth Charlotte mentions this event, and assured her half-sister that 
she still remembered many of the old hymns, and frequently sang them. 
“Tam very thankful to Luther,” she says, on one occasion, “ for having 
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written pretty hymns; I believe that this gave many persons an inclina- 
tion to become Sidann, for it has indbles jolly Ase it; but mysti- 
cism, with its contemplation, would not be my affair.” 

Her confessor, Liniéres, the Jesuit, had hard work with her. ‘“ My 
confessor,” she writes, “is reasonable in everything except religion ; in 
that he is too simple, and yet he has good sense. He wishes me to 
admire everything and believe all the bagatelles of miracles; and that I 
cannot do, or let myself be humbugged. He says that I am not studious 
enough ; but I told him plainly that I was too old to believe foolish 
things.” On one occasion a story was told of a prince who was con- 
verted, because he had held a piece of the true cross in a candle and it did 
not burn. The duchess declared that was no miracle ; there was a wood 
in Mesopotamia that did not burn. ‘ You will not believe in miracles !” 
Liniéres exclaimed. Elizabeth Charlotte, however, had some “of the 
wood; she fetched it, handed it to the pater for careful inspection; he 
cut off a piece, threw it into the fire, and lo! it became red-hot like iron, 
and did not burn. “‘ Who was ridiculed and teazed ?” she writes; “ that 
was my good confessor, for I could not hold my laughter. When Frau 
von Rathsamhausen” (a faithful servant of the duchess) ‘‘ hears me dis- 
puting thus with my confessor, she says, very humorously, ‘I hope to 
Heaven your royal highness will in the end educate your confessor 
properly.’ ” 

The desolation of the Palatinate, her beloved home, entirely separated 
Elizabeth Charlotte from the king. In vain did she intercede for Heidel- 
berg, her birthplace, and for Mannheim. She received the awful intel- 
ligence with a truly poetical depth of feeling. ‘ Even if they were to take 
my life for it, I cannot leave off regretting and weeping, that I am, so 
to speak, the destruction of my Fatherland, and that all my father’s 
efforts and cares have been overthrown. Every night, just as I have 
fallen asleep, I fancy I am at Heidelberg or Mannheim, and then I start 
up in my sleep and cannot get off again in two good hours, for I re- 
member ie everything was in my time, in what state it now is, and in 
what state I myself am, and then I cannot refrain from crying.” Such 
a weariness of life overpowered her, that she envied the fate of her prede- 
cessor. “If any one here would do me the service that was done 
her, of sending her into the other world in four-and-twenty hours, I 
should not be ungrateful to them.” Ever and ever the thought tortures 
her that she has been the cause of all the misfortune. “That the poor 
Pfilzer should be deceived in my name—that the poor innocent people, 
through affection for the Elector, our late father, fancied they could not 
do better than willingly surrender, as they would be mine and live more 
happily than under the present Elector, because I am of the blood of 
their true lords, and that they were not only deceived in this their hope 
and their affection very badly rewarded, but also driven by it into eternal 
misery, that pains me so that I cannot digest it.” It affects her deeply 
when she hears how the poor folk of Heidelberg, when a Frenchman 
arrives, surround him, ask after her, then speak of her father and her 
brother, and weep bitterly. She cannot hear, without tears, that the 

Mannheimers have returned to their cellars, and live in them as in 
ouses, even hold a market daily, as if the city were in its former state. 
Gradually the wild sorrow gave way to a gentler melancholy, and this 
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accompanied her through her whole life. As a penance for her crime, she 
henceforth bestows an unbounded affection on the ill-treated country ; 
she revels in the attachment and in the reminiscences of the scenes of her 
yeuth. In a letter of the year 1719, she describes in detail, after the 
manner of talkative matrons, the road from Schwetzingen to Mannheim, 
in order to prove that she could find it alone. “ Then you see,” she says, 
in conclusion, “how well I still know my Heidelberg by heart?” 
«“ There is no better air in the world,” she writes, in 1722, “than that of 
Heidelberg.” She mentions with pleasure the ditch in the palace 
garden where she used to fish, the upper gate, through which she often 
went at five in the morning to pluck cherries on the mountains, and ate 
a good lump of bread with them. “ But what has become of the pretty 
little stream,” she asks, another time, “ which flowed through the garden, 
where I so often sat and read on a fallen willow-tree, or chatted with the 

asants? It diverted me more than the duchesses in the circle.” The 
Steen of the desolation also became at last the objects of distant 
memory; but the impression produced by the horrors was ineffaceable, 
“T never hear Mannheim mentioned without a sigh,” she writes, in 
1699 ; ‘my God, how sorry I felt for the place!’’ “If ever I were to 
see Manuheim, Schwetzingen, or Heidelberg again, I believe that I could 
not endure it, but dissolve in tears.” (1718.) 

Her matrimonial relations grew worse rather than better. The duke 
treated her with a sort of hostility. ‘ When the court is at Paris,” the 
duchess tells us, “ Monsieur plays every evening lansquenet at a large 
table ; I am not allowed to go near him or take part in the game, for 
Monsieur has a superstition that I bring him ill luck when he sees me.”’ 
He wished that his wife should be out of favour with the king, and 
Elizabeth Charlotte fancied she noticed that Louis treated her harshly, 
and displayed his favour towards the favourites, whenever he wished his 
brother to be in a good temper. For the system of favourites had not 
= ceased. For whole nights the duke drank with his gallants, lost 

eavy sums, and often gave one hundred thousand francs to one man, so 
that he was obliged to sell or pawn plate and jewellery. In the mean 
while his family suffered privations; the duchess never had any money, 
and often wanted necessaries. If she wished to purchase linen or sheets, 
she had to beg for them for a year, while La Carte, a chamberlain of the 
duke, received ten thousand crowns with which to procure linen for him- 
self from Flanders. Under such circumstances, no domestic improve- 
ments could be expected from her. Elizabeth Charlotte was terrified at 
the thought that, if her husband were to die, she would be dependent on 
the king’s favour. But Philip openly declared that, as he was beginning 
to grow old, he had no time to a and would spare nothing to be jolly 
to his end ; those who survived him might then see how they should get 
on; he loved himself more than wife and children, and hence would take 
care of himself as long as he had to live. 

Elizabeth Charlotte left him alone, and did not say a word that could 
displease him. Only to her aunt in Hanover did she reveal her suffer- 
ings, “because I always entrust everything that concerns me to your 
grace.”’ The duke, however, fancied that he must always anticipate any 
complaint of hers to the king by calumniating his wife, saying that she 
May—vou. CxxXIv. NO. DXXXIIL. H 
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hated the king. In the same way he tried to make her unpopular with 
others ; he did everything he could to annoy servants who were attached 
to her, while those who humiliated her stood in high favour with him. 
When she once asked him, reproachfully, “ Why do you wish to make 
me detested ?” he made no answer, but shook his head, and laughed. “ I 
do my best,” she concludes; “live politely, and with great respect, and 
do everything he wishes ; but your grace can easily believe that this does 
not make a happy or pleasant life.” So late as April 19, 1701, or hardly 
two months before the duke’s decease, she reports, without deceiving her- 
self: ‘* Monsieur is as he has always been ; and though he gives me good 
words, and ostensibly lives happily with me, in reality he cannot endure 
me.” Thus, a thirty years’ marriage ended as it had begun. 

From the duke’s death his widow returned again to the king’s family 
circle. Her son now caused her great delight. From the time of his 
father’s death he quite altered, and, “believe me, it is much,” she writes 
still in 1701, “that my son loves me, for he has truly not been trained 
to do so; from his earliest youth every effort was made to turn him from 
me, but his excellent nature has gained the upper Land.” In his letters 
from Paris, he assures her of his deepest reverence and love. He is active 
not only in the war but in the council, and works a great deal with the 
king and the ministers. ‘He loves neither hunting, nor shooting, nor 
gambling’’—thus his mother describes him with pleasure in 1709—*“ but 
he loves all the liberal arts, and, above all, painting, which he under- 
stands very well, so the artists say ; he likes distilling; he likes conver- 
sation, and does not speak badly; he has studied carefully, and knows a 
good deal, for he has an excellent memory ; he likes music and women; 
1 wish in the last instance it were a little less.” In his learned zeal he 
frequently tells his mother of things very remote from her; and when, 
for instance, he wishes to make her understand how far he cannot agree 
with Leibnitz’s philosophy, she is unable to follow him. Such strictly 
scientific disputes she gladly leaves to the forum of men, for in such 
matters, she says, she resembles Pickle-herring, when he is a judge; the 
last speaker always appears to her to be in the right. Still it affords her 
pleasure to listen to her son, for “it becomes him tenfold better when he 
speaks earnestly than when he wishes to play tricks; seriousness is 
natural to him.” Her head may not comprehend, but her love-needing 
heart is satisfied ; she is happy in the consciousness of having a loving 
and beloved son by her side. 

Then came gloomy days again: within eleven months France lost 
three Dauphins, and three years later arrived the death-hour of Louis 
XIV. Her son now became Regent, but his exalted dignity caused her 
more grief than pleasure, for she saw how detested he became. But their 
relations to each other remained affectionate and undisturbed. “ My son 
lives with me,” she writes in 1721, “in great friendship. He was 
frightened that I was going to die, and glad when he saw me recover. 
His visits are better for me than quinine ; they do not give me a stomach 
ache, and cheer my heart. He tells me all sorts of funny things that 
make me laugh; he has sense, and describes very prettily, and is natu- 
rally eloquent. I am of not much use to my son, but I love him heartily 
as a true mother.” | 
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About this time her health began to give way. In October, 1722, she 
went to Rheims, in order to see her daughter, who was now Duchess of 
Lorraine, and her children. On her return she was taken ill, and died a 
month later at the palace of St. Cloud. The Duke of Orleans did not 
leave her side during her illness, and Saint Simon, who visited him on 
the day after his mother’s death, saw him weeping bitterly. Elizabeth 
Charlotte died in the full possession of the love of her children ; and. 
death at the right moment saved her from the grief of seeing her son sink 
into the grave when scarce fifty years of age. 


TWO GERMAN PAINTERS.* 


GERMANY has, perhaps, suffered more from the French mania of the 
eighteenth century than all the other countries of Europe put together. 
Her manners, her fashions, her literature, her fine arts, were nothing but 
a bad imitation of the French. Her petty princes had their “ siécle,” 
their Pompadours, and their Versailles. Art,.in this bad imitative con- 
dition, was the mere servant of despotism, of useless luxury, and of vile 
servitude. Its highest tendencies were but base flattery in the garb of 
allegory. 

The Poussins, the Lesueurs, the Lebruns of the seventeenth century 
had died away with the Grand Monarch, and a century of shameless 
servitude followed. The artists, too, were nothing but the representatives 
of such a century. Shepherdesses in pink satin and hoops, all the gods 
and goddesses of Olympus in attendance upon a Pompadour, became the 
worthy objects of their pencil. But this bad taste was to be found in 
everything. Alpheus appeared on the stage in a periwig and with ruffles 
of point d’Alencon; and Pluto, in “The Rape of Proserpina,” made 
his appearance in a gilded coach !f 

This corrupt taste was, of course, worse when imitated ; worse in a 
country which, if we may believe Swift and Mauvillon, had, at that time, 
neither wits nor books. But the petty kings and pettier princes and 
grand-dukes wished to be princes like Louis XV., as they had tried to 
be princes like Louis XIV. Dresden, Hanover, Schwerin, Berlin, each 
was the Paris of a little pseudo-French empire, only duller, stiffer, 
more demoralising, and less witty. The walls of their Herrenhausens 
and Ludwigslusts, each a miniature Versailles, were adorned with Plutos 
and Auroras, surrounded by Cupids, and—oh, happy emblem !—nursing 
lambs with rose-chaplets; or, leaning on Minerva’s arm and crowned 
by Apollo himself, holding a review over all the nymphs and sylphs, 
the happy witnesses of their triumph, their virtue, and their celes- 
tial happiness. Bad taste was only inferior to bad morals. But the 
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taste and the morals were French, and were consequently supposed to be 
refined and civilised. “‘ At the same time,” however, “ there was a ferment 
in the minds of men, a vague craving for something new, a disposition 
to hail with delight everything which might at first sight wear the 
appearance of originality."* Winckelmann drew attention towards 
Rome, and Lessing, beyond dispute the first critic of his age, produced 
his “ Dramaturgie” and his “ Laécoon.” The influence of these works 
on German minds and morals, on German literature and arts, cannot 
be over-estimated. Before their light vanished the ugly and demo- 
ralising phantom of bad taste. While denouncing the evil, they pointed 
to the source of pure and true taste—to the classics, to the antique 
statues, to the Raphaels and Michael Angelos. 

Raphael Mengs, whom some have styled the German Raphael, and 
Asmus Carstens, by birth a Dane, the worthiest disciple that Raphael 
and Michael Angelo have ever had, became the leaders of a new school, 
and made Rome a worthier object of the student’s attention. 

It was a time of war and want when those intellectual struggles began. 
The great were without courage, nay, even without the means of en- 
couraging the fine arts. Still the artists struggled on. Nobler minds 
had become electrified by Lessing’s writings, and German literature was no 
more a mere name. With this new and welcome apparition painting 
and the other fine arts went hand in hand. Though the pictures of that 
period still bore the French influence stamped upon them, they became 
the fertilising soil from which sprung higher and nobler works. 

At this time flourished our two German painters, Eberhard Wachter 
and Gottlieb Schick. To both belongs a foremost place in the history 
of modern art; both were painters in the highest sense of the word. 
They have not founded “ schools,’’ but their influence and their works 
drew attention to nobler subjects, and caused nobler efforts. Carstens 
was dead, but he could not have bequeathed his ideas to minds better 
fitted to receive them than those of Wiichter and Schick. 

Both were pupils of the celebrated David, and both afterwards went 
to Rome. One died within our own remembrance, old, broken down, and 
forgotten ; the other in all the vigour of life—at the age of Raphael— 
half a century ago. More shining names have almost obliterated those 
of the two great reformers of painting. French, English, Italian, and 
German critics have spoken highly of their works, but time has partly 
swept away their memory from amongst us. We, therefore, have to 
thank Professor Haakh for the short account of the lives of his two 
ett countrymen which he has given us, as well as for editing their 
etters. 

We will give an outline of their lives, with some extracts from their 
letters, and will begin with Schick, who died young, a circumstance 
which, though of a painful nature, adds another charm to the life of a 
painter. Gottlieb Schick was born in 1779, and, like Wiichter, a native 
of Wiirtemberg. He had a great taste for drawing, and his aim was to 
become a great painter. Perhaps, like Gainsborough, he covered his 
copy-books and those of his schoolfellows with sketches in great variety, 
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and perhaps, when those youthful pictures were discovered, his alarmed 
father, like that of the sweetest English painter, exclaimed involuntarily, 
«The boy will be hanged!” but added upon reflection, ‘The boy will 
be a genius.”” He did become a genius. Those who have seen his 
“David playing before Saul,” or his “ Apollo amongst the Shepherds,” 
or his “ Noah’s Sacrifice after leaving the Ark” (all at Stuttgart), cannot 
forget them. If Death had not taken him so early from amongst us, he 
would, without dispute, have become one of the first, if not the first, of 
the reformers, not only of the German school of painting, but of art 
in general. 

When young, Schick was the pupil of Hetsch and of the famous 
Dannecker. Few pupils have shown such a gratitude for their masters 
as he displayed for the great sculptor. They became friends for life, 
and some of the young painter’s most touching as well as most livel 
letters are addressed to Dannecker. As the French school of painting 
at that period still held the sway over all painters, our young artist, 
too, went to Paris, to complete his studies under David. But the 
great prototype of theatrical mannerism, who himself was a pupil of 
Boucher, and the young man who had other notions and ideas full of 
simplicity, of true and original beauty, of natural loveliness and natural 
observances, did not understand each other. Schick improved little, for 
he had higher aspirations. Rome was his goal, and to Rome he went. 
There his genius broke forth, and he improved more in three months 
than he had done in three years at Paris. The mere sight of Rome 
had something inspiring for the young man. When he first caught 
sight of St. Peter’s, of the Capitol, of the cypresses of the Eternal 
City, he says: “Joy almost took away my breath as we approached 
Rome. I shouted like a child on Christmas-day.” And in a letter 
to Dannecker he says: “I am greatly pleased that I can write to you 
from Rome. It is ten days since I arrived here; but it seems but a 
day. I am bewildered and as if dreaming. Before 1 went to Rome, I 
could not understand how Raphael could have painted so many beautiful 
faces; now, being in Rome, I wonder why others, who trod the same 
soil, did mot paint faces equally beautiful. All faces here, even those of 
the beggars (who form the greatest part of the population), have a vast 
deal of expression, and contrast strongly with the round and meaningless 
faces of our German countrymen. Amongst the women you see some- 
times a Juno, a Minerva, or a Venus. All are beautiful, all!”’* The Duke 
of Wiirtemberg (afterwards King Frederick) had allowed him a small 
stipend in order to enable him to complete his studies in Rome. Schick 
was grateful, for he painted his first picture for his royal protector. It 
was “ David before Saul,” now in the Stuttgart Gallery. The subject 
was well chosen, and the composition altogether his own. He was 
working hard, for his ambition was high. 

“To rise in painting above the ordinary level, and to acquire a lasting 
name—this is what requires much, infinitely much! Art is so high, so 
deep, and so broad a thing, that no end of it is to be seen ; and it wants 
more than a man’s short life to become perfect in it. The ways to it are 
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dark and crooked ; and ‘the disciple finds a path only with the torch of 
the genius!”* While engaged with this noble picture, he renewed his 
acquaintance with Wilhelm von Humboldt (the celebrated brother of the 
still more celebrated Alexander) and his amiable and gifted wife, as 
he afterwards became intimately acquainted with A. W. Schlegel, the 
brothers Tieck, the witty and amiable Prince (afterwards Grand-Duke) 
George of Mecklenburg-Strelitz—the “ Papa Pantalon” of the sarcastic 
Berliners—nay, even with Samuel Taylor Coleridge, who wrote a critique 
on his paintings. The connexion with the Humboldts, whom he had 
already known when in Paris, and whose house in Rome now was the 
centre of all that was great or distinguished in art or sciences, led to his 
—_s several portraits of the family, and hence to other portraits. 

ut he never liked this department of art, though his portraits, which 
show the liveliest conception and truthfulness, rivalled those of Angelica 
Kaufmann. 

His “ David” was finished after he had been twelve months: at Rome, 
and in the following year, 1804, he began his “‘ Noah offering Burnt-sa- 
crifice after leaving the Ark.’ This picture at once established his fame. 
He exhibited it in the Pantheon, and all Rome went to see it. Italian and 
French critics were unanimous in their just praise. “ My picture,” he 
writes to Dannecker, “is now exhibited in the Pantheon, and has obtained 
the greatest praise from the French, the Italian, and the English; only the 
Germans have formed two parties, one for, the other against, the picture. 
Those who are favourable show me the greatest respect, ask my advice, 
&c.; but the others try everywhere to avoid me. Both go too far in 
their opinions: for I am persuaded that it is neither so good as some, 
nor so bad as others wish to make it. The first artists—French, Italian, 
and German—have overloaded me with praise, and unanimously say that 
the picture is one of the best of modern times. If I had a cheerful mind, 
I might be pleased and contented with myself. But this is wanting. If 
formerly I had thought that one day I should beeome one of the first 
artists, honoured and esteemed, I should have been proud and vain before- 
hand. But now, having all this, whatam 1?’ AmI happy? A day- 
labourer is happier than | am!” A. W. Schlegel wrote about the “ Noah” 
to Goethe in the highest terms. The picture was sent to Stuttgart, but 
did not meet with such a reception as the painter and his friends had 
expected. Schick received a poor remuneration—that was all. No 
encouragement—no deserved praise. The picture had been a full year 
in travelling from Rome to Stuttgart (the war then raging was the 
cause of many delays at this period). A year of anxieties, of expecta- 
tions, of fear, of sorrow! Our political, literary, professional, and other 
similar labours, can only be represented by their actual results, while 
their various processes are quite incapable of being set before us in 
description. Who can paint, for who ean discern, the secret cares, the 
silent studies, the vigils, and the toils, the sweat and agony of life ? 
These, and they are the larger part of the existence of most of us, lie 
altogether out of the novelist’s domain, while their products can be only 
specified by, the biographer or the historian. 

It was at that time that Schick became acquainted with his future 
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wife, daughter of the English landscape painter and picture dealer, 
G. A. Wallis, in whose house he for a time had taken up his lodgings, 
and where he became acquainted, too, with Samuel Taylor rong « 


then living for some months as an invalid under Wallis’s roof. The 
whole tale of that love we find in his letters. He was poor, his expecta- 
tions at home were next to nothing, but his love overcame all obstacles. 
“T, like all poor and feeble mortals,” he writes to his sister—* I am 
in want of love ; but if I did not obtain this love in the highest degree, 
I would rather give it up for ever. I know that I should give to my wife 
my whole life, my whole mind, my happiness; that I jRould not hide 
from her the inmost feelings of my soul: but I should require as much 
from my wife. This high degree of love and affection, nevertheless, does 
not dwell amongst men; it only lives in my fancy, and thus it may, 
perhaps, be better that I remain alone with my pretensions and go alone 
through the world. I should not be so difficult to please in any other 
object as in this.”* And in another letter: “After her it will be im- 
possible for me to love another woman. Her memory will for ever fill 
my mind ; and time will rather increase than diminish my love. I have 
done wrong to raise my eyes from a dead picture to a living one! My 
art should have been my all and everything—should have contained m 
whole happiness; such should be my destination in this world—nothing 
else. If I should be happy enough to return to this my proper sphere, I 
shall be blind to all other worldly business, and shall live lke a monk, 
for nothing but art. I have always been inclined to sadness and to 
melancholy, and this quiet and pious city has increased the inclination. 
I have seen enough of the world, and shall try to be content within 
myself. Into that high world of art and science I desire to enter now ; 
and hope to become worthy of a higher existence through the elevation 
of all my mental powers.”¢ And in another letter to his friends at home 
he thus describes the object of his love: ‘‘ It was more her amiable cha- 
racter than her beauty chat made me fall in love with her. A description 
of this character would take up too much time, but I must tell you some- 
thing of it, for it is so very singular. She rises at daybreak, feeds her 
pigeons, chickens, dogs, cats, and tortoises, and, having done that, she pre- 
pares breakfast for her father. When all this is done, the other members 
of the family make their appearance. She herself does not partake of 
the breakfast, but has some figs, or a pomegranate, or a bunch of grapes. 
At dinner, where she presides, she eats so little that I do not understand 
how she can exist. All that is considered a dainty she does not eat— 
only soup and vegetables: and her supper is almost next to nothing, and 
consists of fruit. She is neither fond of balls nor of public promenades ; 
she never goes to concerts or theatres. She sits waiting, all alone, 
for her father till long after midnight, until he comes home from the 
conversazioni or from the theatres. She goes down to meet him with 
a light, and at any hour of the night her sleep may be disturbed by him. 
She sometimes has to light a candle for him that he may write or read, 
for he sleeps badly; nay, even in winter she has to get up during the 
night, on his account, to light a candle and fire for him, or even to 
prepare an extemporary meal. In spite of all this, her father prefers his 
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younger son to her, because he flatters him, a thing which is quite con- 
t to her nature. She even has to be the servant of this younger 
brother, but she never complains. She always is in a good humour ; 
her looks are calm and contented, and her bright and friendly eyes are 
always serene. She is what she seems to be, and she seems to be what 
she really is.”* 

Such was the young woman our artist loved—loved with his whole 
mind and his whole heart. A woman in the highest sense of the word. 
All patience, all endurance, all kindness, all love. Who does not bend 
in reverence before such a woman ? 


A spirit, yet a woman too. 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet. 

A creature not too bright and good 

For human nature’s daily food, 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 


They were married on the last day of 1806. As both were Protestants, 
they went to Leghorn to be united for ever at the English chapel there. 
Then they settled in Rome, but Schick thought of returning to Stuttgart. 
Such were his dearest dreams. He expected a small pension from the 
King of Wiirtemberg. He was all hope and happiness, and we find the 
following lines in a letter to his friends at home, written a short time 
before his marriage : “ In my present high spirits I have painted a sketch, 
of which I can be justly proud. The subject of it is Apollo amongst the 
shepherds, and I intend making a large painting of it. . . . There is only 
one thing yet to make me the happiest of mankind, namely, good news 
about my pension: for this would take away all sorrows repecting my 
future livelihood. Portrait-painting, it is true, saves me from want; 
but to paint portraits—when I remember the two lastt—has filled me with 
such disgust, that it is with terror that I think of being soon compelled 
to paint another.”’ 

But these pleasant dreams were not realised. As we have said, his 
picture of “ Noah” was not received with such enthusiasm at Stutt 
as it deserved. Schick received a small sum of money—that was all. 
No hint of a future reward—no encouragement. Such was the reception 
of a picture which at once made him rank first among the artists of his 
time. 

We have but one excuse for this. It was a time of war and of sorrow. 
Germany was suffering under the iron rule of Bonaparte. Princes and 
kings were created, and princes and kings were banished ; to-day a king, 
to-morrow a fugitive. In more peaceable times Schick might have gone 
to Berlin, where he would have met with a more favourable and con- 
genial reception than in his own country. The two Humboldts, or 
Queen Louisa’s brother, Prince George of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, would 
have aided him. But now things had changed throughout Germany. 








* Rome, October 12, 1804. 
t The portraits of two remarkably plain persons. 
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His health broke down. He had been nine years in Rome, and had 
never suffered from the climate. But now sickness came. Change of air 
was all the doctors were able to prescribe. He wished to go home, and 
home he went. “To finish our life at the place where we received it, 
seems to be a natural wish; and it may be but right to pay this tri- 
bute to that spot on earth.” These words occur in one of his) letters, 
and may often have been the theme of his graver thoughts. The 
journey homewards was sad. He could not bear to make it in the 
same coach with his wife and his two boys, but was obliged to ride on 
horseback. Though taking a long rest now and then, his state became 
worse and worse. The artists of Florence and Milan welcomed him with 
speeches and laurel-wreaths, those of Ziirich with a torchlight procession ; 
and when he had arrived at his loving friends’, news reached him from 
Karlsruhe that the place of a court-painter, with sufficient salary, and but 
six months’ work a year, was waiting for him; but it was too late. All 
that love, science, and care could do for him was done, but-in vain. He 
died on Ascension-day, 1812, not thirty-three years of age. 

Stuttgart, the town in which he was born and in which he died, 
must be proud to possess his three greatest works: “ David,” and 
* Apollo amongst the Shepherds,’’ both in the Stuttgart Gallery; and 
his masterpiece, “‘ Noah,” in the king’s palace. Other pictures, studies, 
sketches, and drawings of his hand are in the possession of his only living 
son at Stuttgart; and other smaller pictures and many portraits are dis- 
persed here and there, in Prussia, Hanover, and Russia. 

“ Of another nature than the fiery and high-aiming Schick, Wichter, 
this mild and gentle nature, nevertheless, sets forth the character of a 
true artist, whom the high idea of his art—which stands before his soul 
as something holy—raises and supports even in the days of want and 
trouble.” Thus writes Professor Haakh. Wachter was born in 1762, 
and, like Schick, was educated in the famous Karlsschule, so closely con- 
nected with the memory of Schiller. ‘I have been,’ says Wichter, 
“several years in that ‘high school, but not as a future artist. I was 
going to study law, or whatever I should like to choose, but not the 
fine arts: this was then considered a disgrace.” But “by a a 
law, every thirst blindly, yet unerringly, finds its way to the foun- 
tain,” and thus our painter, too, became a disciple of the fine arts, 
although, as he tells us himself, his father, a court councillor, had 
“to suffer for it,” at least in the eyes of, and from, his royal master. 
Wiichter was sent to Paris, studied under David, and, when the French 
Revolution broke out, went to Italy. It was to him a new world into 
which he entered, though, as he always complained, ‘‘too late.” In Rome 
he became acquainted with Carstens, and this acquaintance was the source 
of his greatest improvements as well as pleasures, ‘ The discourses with 
him, the study of his works, of his genre, were of the greatest importance 
to him for his whole life.”* 

Those years in Rome were the happiest of his life, for he married 
there, too, and his wife, a Roman lady (with whom he lived most happily 
for more than half a century, and who survived him), and his children, 
increased his happiness in no small degree. On quitting Italy he 





* Strauss, “‘ Kleine Schriften,” 1862. 
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settled in Vienna, where he painted his “ Job” (now with many of his 
clever and beautiful pictures in the Stuttgart Gallery), “ The Sleeping 
Socrates ;” and, in order to sustain his family, made several illustrations 
and drawings for literary and artistic purposes. His greatest wish was 
to return to Italy, but the hope was vain. 

In 1809 he was appointed keeper of drawings and engravings at Stutt- 
gart. Still clinging to the hope of retarning to Rome, he became an old 
man. Providence prolonged his life far beyond the ordinary term of man’s 
existence. He died at Stuttgart on the 14th of August, 1852, “ uncared 
for and almost forgotten. Half a century had passed away since he had 
excited the admiration of his contemporaries with his beautiful picture 
of ‘Job and his Friends ;’ almost a quarter of a century since the last 
more remarkable compositions had been seen in his study. He had 
reached his ninetieth year.”* 

Wiichter’s letters are addressed to a friend, who proved to him a friend 
for life.t He surely felt the value of such a friendship in words and 
deeds, for artists have seldom friends, merely flatterers or detractors. 
This epistolary intercourse is a full illustration of the painter’s character : 
forgiving, resigned, mild, and gentle. 

“ He was,” says David Friedrich Strauss, in a beautiful sketch of the 
life of our noble-minded artist, “a worthy priest of the high art; he felt 
an eager seriousness (for his vocation, and has, in unfavourable circum- 
stances, done for it all?that could possibly be done. Amongst the fathers 
of the modern school of painting he is worthy to take an honourable place. 
The genius of Carstens may be above his in originality and loftiness ; 
the amiable talent of Schick may surpass his own in facility and grace- 
fulness ; but no one is above him in earnestness and dignity; and consi- 
dered as a man we can only compare him with the noblest artists of all 
times, in sublimity, purity of life, and gentleness.” t 

Professor Haakh deserves high commendation for his work. His lec- 
tures are very interesting, and comprehensible even by the non-artist; and 
his introductory preface is well worthy of attention. The latter contains 
some valuable information how schools of art and academies ought to be 
managed, and how painters ought to be educated. We entirely agree 
with his views on the latter point. The painter, especially the historical 
painter, has not to study nature and natural observances alone, but his- 
' as well, and, above all, classical history. Historical painting—espe- 

ially in this country, is far too much neglected at the present time. 
Landscapes and genre pictures fill our exhibitions, but few historical 
pictures attract notice. 





* Strauss, “ Kleine Schriften,” 1862. 
t The Baron von Uexkiill, a great lover of the fine arts. 
> “ Kleine Schriften,” p. 360. 
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COTTON POSSIBILITIBS. 
By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


XXXVII.—VENEZUELA. 

CoTTON cultivation is a matter of more that eighty years’ standing in 
Venezuela, which is one of those countries where it has been tried and 
has died away under the discouragement of ill success. Yet, as this 
failure is in no way to be attributed to any natural disadvantages of soil 
or climate, but to conditions entirely subject to changes of circumstances 
and times, it by no means follows that because Venezuela could not com- 
pete with the other producers in 1850 there is no chance of her doing so 
ten or fifteen years later. External circumstances have changed if in- 
ternal ones have not; and though Venezuela may be as poor, and its 
population not much increased, and its political condition not quite settled 
or satisfactory, yet the price of cotton now gives its producers a margin 
of profits, equal to its former price, to meet these drawbacks. Whether 
under the altered circumstances Venezuela can produce cotton at a profit, 
Mr. Hemming, the Venezuelan consul in London, and Mr. Orme, the 
British consul at Caracas, have taken great pains to test. The first ex- 
port of cotton to any extent from Venezuela appears to have taken place 
in 1794—when the quantity was 10,000- quintals—in nine years after- 
wards (1803) it had reached 25,000 quintals. It then appears to have 
languished, and at or about those figures it remained for three years. 
The disturbed state of the country and the falling price of cotton seem 
to have combined about this time, and in 1830-3] the returns show only 
96,000 pounds exported. In efght years after this it had got up to four 
millions of pounds (or 39,000 quintals) in 1839, but this was its culmi- 
nating point; in 1844-5-6 it fell as low as 600,000 pounds. The last 
return before us gives no indication of revival, the export having (in 1860) 
dropped again to 550,000 pounds. This time the producers had to con- 
tend against something more formidable even than intestine commotion 
or low-priced markets, insects and blight caused by a long succession of 
northern rains had played havoc with the crops, and the cotton growers 
of the fertile districts of Aragua, Carabobo, Barinas, Cumana, Caracas, 
Barcelona, and Maracaybo, became disheartened, and began cultivating 
coffee instead. 

The sowing time for cotton in Venezuela is in May, and in fifteen days 
it shoots. In dry and temperate places it produces a crop in seven 
months, in cold soils it takes longer, but at fifteen hundred yards above 
the sea it is found to require nine months. All opinions seem to concur 
that the country around Maracaybo and dry sandy-bottomed plains of 
the Lagunes, and the greater portion of the province of Coro, which at 
present produce little more than wild cactus and dividivi, are admirably 
suited to the growth of cotton, as well as the province of Bolivar, in 
Venezuelan Guiana. In fact, this seems a cotton region par excellence, 
for Mr. Linden, who was employed by the Belgian government for twelve 
years in visiting eotton countries and studying the habitat and cultivation 
of the plant, and who in the pursuit of his inquiries lived three years in 
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settled in Vienna, where he painted his “Job” (now with many of his 
clever and beautiful pictures in the Stuttgart Gallery), “ The Sleeping 
Socrates ;”” and, in order to sustain his family, made several illustrations 
and drawings for literary and artistic purposes. His greatest wish was 
to return to Italy, but the hope was vain. 

In 1809 he was appointed keeper of drawings and engravings at Stutt- 
gart. Still clinging to the hope of retarning to Rome, he became an old 
man. Providence prolonged his life far beyond the ordinary term of man’s 
existence. He died at Stuttgart on the 14th of August, 1852, “ uncared 
for and almost forgotten. Half a century had passed away since he had 
excited the admiration of his contemporaries with his beautiful picture 
of ‘Job and his Friends ;’ almost a quarter of a century since the last 
more remarkable compositions had been seen in his study. He had 
reached his ninetieth year.”* 

Wiichter’s letters are addressed to a friend, who proved to him a friend 
for life.t He surely felt the value of such a friendship in words and 
deeds, for artists have seldom friends, merely flatterers or detractors. 
This epistolary intercourse is a full illustration of the painter’s character : 
forgiving, resigned, mild, and gentle. 

“ He was,” says David Friedrich Strauss, in a beautiful sketch of the 
life of our noble-minded artist, “a worthy priest of the high art; he felt 
an eager seriousness {for his vocation, and has, in unfavourable circum- 
stances, done for it all?that could possibly be done. Amongst the fathers 
of the modern school of painting he is worthy to take an honourable place. 
The genius of Carstens may be above his in originality and loftiness ; 
the amiable talent of Schick may surpass his own in facility and grace- 
fulness ; but no one is above him in earnestness and dignity; and consi- 
dered as a man we can only compare him with the noblest artists of all 
times, in sublimity, purity of life, and gentleness.” t 

Professor Haakh deserves high commendation for his work. His lec- 
tures are very interesting, and comprehensible even by the non-artist; and 
his introductory preface is well worthy of attention. The latter contains 
some valuable information how schools of art and academies ought to be 
managed, and how painters ought to be educated. We entirely agree 
with his views on the latter point. The painter, especially the historical 
painter, has not to study nature and natural observances alone, but his- 
| as well, and, above all, classical history. Historical painting—espe- 

ially in this country, is far too much neglected at the present time. 
Landscapes and genre pictures fill our exhibitions, but few historical 
pictures attract notice. 





* Strauss, “ Kleine Schriften,” 1862. 
t The Baron von Uexkiill, a great lover of the fine arts. 
> “ Kleine Schriften,” p. 360. 
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COTTON POSSIBILITIES. 
By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


XXX VIII.—VENEZUELA. 

Corton cultivation is a matter of more that eighty years’ standing in 
Venezuela, which is one of those countries where it has been tried and 
has died away under the discouragement of ill success. Yet, as this 
failure is in no way to be attributed to any natural disadvantages of soil 
or climate, but to conditions entirely subject to changes of circumstances 
and times, it by no means follows that because Venezuela could not com- 
pete with the other producers in 1850 there is no chance of her doing so 
ten or fifteen years later. External circumstances have changed if in- 
ternal ones have not; and though Venezuela may be as poor, and its 
population not much increased, and its political condition not quite settled 
or satisfactory, yet the price of cotton now gives its producers a margin 
of profits, equal to its former price, to meet these drawbacks. Whether 
under the altered circumstances Venezuela can produce cotton at a profit, 
Mr. Hemming, the Venezuelan consul in London, and Mr. Orme, the 
British consul at Caracas, have taken great pains to test. The first ex- 
port of cotton to any extent from Venezuela appears to have taken place 
in 1794—when the quantity was 10,000 quintals—in nine years after- 
wards (1803) it had reached 25,000 quintals. It then appears to have 
languished, and at or about those figures it remained for three years. 
The disturbed state of the country and the falling price of cotton seem 
to have combined about this time, and in 1830-31 the returns show only 
96,000 pounds exported. In efght years after this it had got up to four 
millions of pounds (or 39,000 quintals) in 1839, but this was its culmi- 
nating point; in 1844-5-6 it fell as low as 600,000 pounds. The last 
return before us gives no indication of revival, the export having (in 1860) 
dropped again to 550,000 pounds. This time the producers had to con- 
tend against something more formidable even than intestine commotion 
or low-priced markets, insects and blight caused by a long succession of 
northern rains had played havoc with the crops, and the cotton growers 
of the fertile distriets of Aragua, Carabobo, Barinas, Cumana, Caracas, 
Barcelona, and Maracaybo, became disheartened, and began cultivating 
coffee instead. 

The sowing time for cotton in Venezuela is in May, and in fifteen days 
it shoots. In dry and temperate places it produces a crop in seven 
months, in cold soils it takes longer, but at fifteen hundred yards above 
the sea it is found to require nine months. All opinions seem to concur 
that the country around Maracaybo and dry sandy-bottomed plains of 
the Lagunes, and the greater portion of the province of Coro, which at 
present produce little more than wild cactus and dividivi, are admirably 
suited to the growth of cotton, as well as the province of Bolivar, in 
Venezuelan Guiana. In fact, this seems a cotton region par excellence, 
for Mr. Linden, who was employed by the Belgian government for twelve 
years in visiting cotton countries and studying the habitat and cultivation 
of the plant, and who in the pursuit of his inquiries lived three years in 
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Venezuela, reports as follows: ‘‘ Having been entrusted with a scientific 
mission by the government of his Majesty the King of the Belgians 
during a period of twelve consecutive years in the various parts, extra and 
intra-tropical, of America, such as the Brazils, the Island of Cuba, 
Jamaica, Mexico, Guatemala, New Granada, Venezuela, and the United 
States of North America, I have had opportunities of forming a sound 
opinion of the respective advantages which these several states offer for 
the cultivation of cotton, and I do not hesitate to declare that of all 
these countries, not even excepting the actual centre. of American 
cotton production, Venezuela possesses within itself the most com- 
pletely favourable elements for the cultivation of the important article 
of cotton.” 

But we need not multiply evidence corroborative of facts which have 
never been disputed. There is another aspect of the question which we 
will first touch upon before we pass from Venezuela. 

Coffee, the staple article of the country at present, is exported almost 
exclusively to Germany and France, so that not a single vessel clears out 
from Venezuela to England to bring a return freight of English manu- 
factured goods. In fact, the commercial intercourse between the two 
countries has been of the slightest, the returns showing an importation of 
English goods to the amount of some six hundred thousand dollars only 
per annum, and an exportation of Venezuelan produce represented by a 
“0.” There is every reason to suppose, therefore, that the opening up 
of any trade between Venezuela and this country would introduce us to 
a new and considerable customer, perhaps—from the fact that the people 
are essentially an agricultural race—even a more considerable one than 
the whilom United States, the instincts of whose inhabitants is to 
manufacture for themselves, and to do without our goods as much as 


possible. 


XXXIX.—NICARAGUA, 


it was no doubt the unlimited field for the extension of cotton growing 
which is presented by Central America that actuated General Walker in 
those filibustering expeditions which were openly countenanced by the 
planters of the Southern states. With such a rapidly increasing demand 
for cotton, and remembering that England had possessions of her own 
which could produce it if any scarcity or other circumstance should raise 
the price above paying point, it was natural that the Americans should 
have an eye to the future, and favour any enterprise which would assure 
to them an extension of their frontier southwards whenever it should 
become necessary. The states of Central America are perhaps better 
suited for the growth of cotton even than the Southern states of North 
America, for whereas, for instance, in Nicaragua the plant yields two 
crops yearly, averaging five hundred pounds to the acre, in the Southern 
states it only gives one crop a year, and that crop little more than half as 
productive. 

The impediments which have stood in the way of these fine countries 
are their “eer internal commotions and their poverty, a result partly 
of their chronic civil wars, and partly of the indolent and slothful habits 
of their Spanish descended inhabitants. The government of Nicaragua 
have made feeble efforts and small concessions to encourage the growth 
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and export of cotton, but the results at present, so far as we have been 
enabled to learn, are insignificant. Yet this state of things cannot long 
continue ; a more active and energetic race will succeed the effete popu- 
lation, and perhaps disdain to make the climate a plea for apathy and 
indolence. 


XL.---ECUADOR,. 


Mr. Gerstenberg, who represented the republic of Ecuador at the 
cotton conference, stated that “ there is not the slightest doubt that cotton 
can not only be produced there, but that cotton to an enormous extent is 
produced there, of just the quality we require.” Of the first of these 
statements there can be little doubt, but of the last we must be content 
with Mr. Gerstenberg’s assurance, as we can find no facts, or figures, or 
returns of Ecuador cotton either in growth, manufacture, or export. Land 
in Ecuador can be had for one shilling an acre, and labour three shillings 

rday. Making these facts the basis of his calculation, and, on the 
other side, taking the price of raw cotton at fourpence per pound, and 
the produce at six hundred pounds per acre, Mr. Gerstenberg obtains 
the following results: That the produce of ninety-six acres of land in 
Ecuador would be nine hundred and sixty pounds worth of cotton, whilst 
the cost of production would amount only to four hundred and fifty-nine 
a thus yielding, or seeming to yield, a return at the rate of one 

undred and ten per cent. profit. | 

We are, however, always exceedingly sceptical about these calculations 
on paper, and we have serious misgivings as to whether cotton growing 
can ever yield over cent. per cent. profit where the wages of the cotton- 
field are at the rate of three shillings a day, and the produce only worth 
fourpence per pound. 


Mr. Carlos Meany having been requested by our chargé d'affaires in 
Central America to make inquiries as to the capabilities of the republic 
of Guatemala for producing cotton, seems to have directed his attention 
particularly and very properly to the labour question, as materially affect- 
ing the prospects of the commerce. He reports that “ the principal place 
for cultivating cotton in the republic is Verapaz; the Indian villages of 
Cajabon, Lankin, Cariba, San Miguel, and Tamapi, chiefly employ them- 
selves in the business, making their plantations towards the coast, where 
they raise what they require annually for their traffic and consumption, 
selling it at twelve rials the * mocul” of fifty pounds. In the other vil- 
lages of San Juan, Coba, and Saluma, they generally spin the cotton by 
the hand, and weave mantos (domestics) and a great variety of coarse 
cloth. ‘The Cajabon and Polochie are the best spots for extensive plan- 
tations, where plenty of hands can be obtained and labour is very cheap.” 
—“The next place for cultivation would be on the banks of the river 
Motagua, in Chiguimula, from the Quirigua upwards, where there is 
plenty of hands, although not so abundant as in Verapaz.”—‘* On the 
Pacific coast there are many places good for raising cotton extensively, 
chiefly by Chiguimulilla and the Costa Grande, where hands are not 
scarce.” —“‘ In the state of Salvador, in the department of San Miguel, 
the district of Usulutan, on the Bay of Xiguilisco, cotton is cultivated 
largely; but, as this cotton, as well as the Verapaz, is so difficult to 
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separate from the seed, there being no machinery or gins, and considering 
it of an inferior kind, the people have received no encouragement to 
extend planting.” 

Our readers will have observed a novel feature in this report. Labour 
seems to be plentiful in the cotton districts of the republic, and the prin- 
cipal difficulty which in most of the countries we have had under our 
consideration stands in the way of cotton planters, does not present 
itself. 


XLIL.—NEW GRANADA. 


At some period in the future, New Granada will be a splendid cotton 
country, but at present its finest provinces are almost in a state of 
nature, with scarcely a road worthy of the name, but full of vast alluvial 
flats, intersected by navigable rivers, and scarcely trodden by human foot, 
except of the wild Indian. Socorro and Velez are the only parts where 
cotton is at present grown, but it is of superior quality, and is worth from 
eighty cents to a franc and twenty aroba per pound, fifty pounds of said 
cotton yielding thirty pounds clean. Immense tracts of country are re- 
ported as adapted for cotton cultivation in the provinces of Cartajena, 
Mompox, Soto, Ocana, Santa Marta, Rio Hacha, Upar, Cundenamarca, 
Bogota, Cipaquira, Tequenthama, Mariquita, and “the immense and 
almost unknown territory of Mocoa.” On the verge of the plain of 
Casonare, and on the dip of the eastern range of the Andes, a very 
superior cotton is produced. The country, in fact, has all the natural 
elements of a vast cotton-field, but wants population. Though there are 
no roads that can be considered practicable, there are rivers running 
throughout the country which will supply their place; the Atrato, with 
navigable tributaries branching right and left, falling into the Gulf of 
Darien ; the Ziver, discharging into the Gulf of Morasquilla; the Mag- 
dalena, with numerous navigable tributaries; the Zulia, falling into the 
Lake of Maracaibo; the Meta, discharging into the Orinoco—in fact, 
there is in this lovely region a ready formed and perfect network of water 
communication. But alas! of what avail are rivers without men? The 
entire population of New Granada is estimated at about two millions and 
a quarter, spread over a surface of 394,664 square miles, being at the 
rate of twelve and a half to the square mile; whilst 216,354 square 
miles, or more than two-thirds of the country, are in the undisputed pos- 
session of the Indians. When the day comes that shall see this rich and 
favoured region under cultivation, men will be astonished at the wealth 
that nature has so long held within her womb, and perhaps cotton will 
be the most extensive of her productions. 


XLUI-—-THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


The Buenos Ayres Standard gives so succinct a statement of the 

a of cotton supply from the Argentine Republic, that we do not 

now we can do better than quote the article which treats of the subject 
as we find it: 

*‘ After a most minute inquiry into the capabilities of this country for 
cotton growing, we have arrived at some incontrovertible facts. First, 
that the  a—s objection against cotton growing is the dearness of labour ; 
second, that other countries, with not half the natural advantages of 
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Buenos Ayres and the other provinces, have introduced the growth of 
cotton with the most unparallelled success, and that within the last twenty 
ears South America is the only place where cotton has not been proper! 
introduced, either by government or individuals. We extract the follow- 
ing remarks from the reply of the Honourable J. A. Podra, in answer 
to certain questions propounded by the United States Patents Office, in 
the year 1856: , 

“*The Argentine Republic lies mostly between twenty-two degrees 
and thirty degrees south latitude on the west side of the Parana and 
east of the Uruguay. The climate in summer is sufficiently hot and dry, 
but the winter is less cold*generally than in Buenos Ayres. I have seen 
cotton grown in some places in very small quantities and under rude 
culture for domestic use. In the year 1826, a year of comparative peace, 
the amount of cotton passing through this city was two thousand arobas 
of twenty-five pounds each. I do not think that the amount has been 
doubled since the period above named—thirty years. 

“*] believe that the varieties are both annual and perennial—the 
former prevailing in excess, though I have been told by a person who 
had cultivated cotton to a small extent, that the crop of stalks was gene- 
rally left for two years, and that the ratoon was now productive in yield 
and the fibre better. 

“© Of the quantity produced, about one-half is exported, and the 
other half consumed in the remote sections of the Confederation, in the 
manufacture of the ornamental fringes used by the gauche or peasant, 
and for various other purposes. I have seen a kind of towel, manufac- 
tured from the cotton of Entre Rios and Corrientes, equal to the same 
kind of fabric from the best Sea Island cotton in the United States. 

“* The cultivation is to the last extent rude; the wooden plough, 
which merely scratches the earth, is used, and the hoe is scarcely ever 
employed. Ihave never heard of the application of manure—in fact, 
the manuring of soil is a thing unknown here. 

‘*T am of opinion that in Corrientes, Entre Rios, and Santa Fé, cotton 
may be planted during all the winter months. 

“ *Neither the physical nor the political condition of the country is 
adapted to agricultural pursuits; the peasantry or gauches have under- 
gone no visible change in more than half a century. They are nomade 
to a great extent, looking down upon labour of all kinds, except the 
raising of horses and cattle, as degrading. They are indolent, except in 
such of their vocations as may be followed on horseback ; they are 
literally unfit for walking, and, of course, for agricultural pursuits ; and 
they are prejudiced, proud, and insubordinate in many things, yet they 
possess many good qualities. 

““*There is a superabundance of land, yet bread is to a great extent 
unknown to the gauches or labourers of the country. Beef is their only 


food. 


sé 


‘The usually unsettled political condition of the country also exerts 
a depressing influence upon enterprise of this character.’ 

_ “Such are the words of Mr. Podra. We leave it to our readers to 
judge of their correctness. Cotton growing is now-a-days a subject of 
the greatest importance to every country in the world save South 
America. But this Argentine Republic is a sort of ‘ Sleepy Hollow ; 
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men’s minds are occupied with trifles of the most ephemeral character, 
whilst real sterling subjects, which are fraught with the material ad- 
vancement of the country, are eschewed and laughed at by these sapient 
gentlemen who cry out so loudly for emigration (immigration ?), yet 
forget to supply the means of an honest livelihood for these poor 
strangers.” 

We have quoted from this article at so great length because we be- 
lieve it reflects the difficulties which embarrass, more or less, the whole of 
South America. The disturbed and unsettled politicak condition of the 
country, and the indolent temperament of the people, stand in the way 
of any native efforts at enterprise, and destroy the confidence of foreign 
speculators. What prudent or sane, man would invest capital in a 
country where the reins of government are so slackly held that the 
factious are always rearing, plunging, or fairly kicking over the traces, 
and so frequently overturning the state coach? Setting aside all the 
ordinary difficulties that arise out of tenure of land or supply of labour, 
we fear that, at all events, the condition of the Argentine Republic is 
such, that cotton growing there on any extended scale must be put down 
among the very barest of our Cotton Possibilities. 





JANET. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


“ Wuar ails thee, daughter Janet, 
That your cheek’s so full of woe ? 
When at morn you went to market, 
Your face was all a-glow; — 
Your lips were red as cherries, 
Your eye was bright and clear, 
What ails thee, daughter Janet ? 
Come, tell your mother dear.” 


“Oh! I took my eggs to market, 
And I sold them at the fair, 
When who but Rob the Miller 
Should I see standing there ; 
He took me up behind him, 
And the maids did flout and jeer, 
Is it thus I’m to be laughed at ? 
Is it right, say, mother dear ?” 


“Don’t be foolish, daughter Janet, 
You are old enough to tell, 

Many take their eggs to market 
Who have more than eggs to sell ; 

The Miller has a house and land, 
From rent and tithe all clear, 

And you'll always ride to market, 

If he weds you, daughter dear.” 


— _~ ar a 
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ROME.* 


Rome—the Eternal City—as the followers of the Caesars and the 
Popes are alike pleased to designate it, may be viewed under as many 
aspects morally as physically; it may be contemplated by morning, noon, 
or night; in sunshine and in shower; in summer or in winter. So also 
it may be studied in an artistic, an archwological, a theological, or a 

litical point of view. It may appear to the one party as the last 
Slice stronghold of the traditions of the middle ages—the only relic 
of feudal barbarism—the abode of the enemy to al! progress and civilisa- 
tion; and it may appear to the other party, as to the author of the first 
work on our list, as the scene of antagonism between the two great prin- 
ciples which govern the universe, * the scene of the palpitating drama of 
the antagonism of Satan and of God, a superb and terrible duel, the 
field for combat in which is the heart of man, and which shadows forth, 
as painfully as magnificently, his destinies.” 

A grandiose sentence, yet an obscure generalisation, is like a two-edged 
sword. Which at Rome is Satan and which God? The principles of 
liberty and progress are probably viewed from the recesses of the Vatican 
as of archangelic hue; the tiara used as an extinguisher of inadequate 
dimensions to stifle intelligence and enlightenment would best befit the 
brows of the dragon overcome by Michael and his angels in the eyes of 
others. 

The Campagna of Rome is as illusory as the city itself. It may be 
seen enamelled with flowers in spring, enlivened by smiling industry in 
summer, struck down by death in autumn. Yet the imitators and ad- 
mirers of the Caesars adore the Campagna; it is not, they say, permitted 
by an imperious necessity to love it by halves. The followers and admirers 
of the Innocents and the Piuses look upon the pale spectre of fever that 
haunts those terrible plains in quite a different light. That “ implacable 
fever” is, according to them, “the divine punishment of the ail: cruelty 
of corrupt Czesars, who associated death with the most refined orgies, in 
order to spice them with a high flavour of terror.” ‘‘ When,” exclaim the 
same antagonists of ancient and modern Casars—“ when will you cease 
to soar over Rome like a funereal bird in quest of prey, and to strike the 
new innocents in the name of the ancient guilty ones? Perchance, alas ! 
only when each crime of old shall have been individually repaid by the 
sacrifice of a modern soul !” 

To minds so disposed, these alternately green and watery, arid and 
dreamy wastes appear as the asylum of spirits and souls that have much 
suffered. ‘ All this nature possesses,” writes our Gallic author, “ some- 
thing so magnificently desperate, that instead of gathering up the secret 
griefs of our hearts, it rouses them and then pacifies them. ‘The land of 
Rome, sublimely fallen, carries its decadence, gloriously sanctified, high, 
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and weeps for its past glories in a manner that makes us think of the wise 
saying of an old Spanish poet: ‘ Who chants his griefs, enchants.’ ” 

There is no point of view in which Rome, to minds sympathising with 
a second dynasty fading away before the inevitable scythe of time—for 
immortality no more belongs to the Piuses than it did to the Caesars— 
cannot be brought to harmonise with the tone of mind of he who con-, 
templates it. This is the rich legacy of ruins and thoughts of the past 
that everywhere mix themselves up with the unsatisfactory and ng 
threatening aspect of the present. The view from the portico of St. John 
Latrano is almost unique in the world for its tranquil splendour ; by the 
convent of the Holy Cross of Jerusalem the eye passes over the sculptural 
cypresses and gloomy pines that embosom so many ruins of olden times 
to the aqueducts of Claudius and the blue haze of the Apennines beyond. 
There is in this, to those so disposed to view it, something more touching 
than it may be supposed to have possessed in the times when rich villas 
covered a soil * which produced nothing that was useful, for everything 
was devoted to luxury and to pleasure, as Tiberius tells us in one of his 
most curious letters to the Senate.” Ascend Monte Mario, enter the 
pavilion built by a pope, and now tenanted by a Dominican friar and an 
organist, and contemplating the panorama of the Tiber that flows at your 
feet to Ponte Molle, you will only feel that “ you breathe upon the very 
mountain where the cross appeared to Constantine (a legend dubious in 
its locality as well as in its very nature), you will bless God for havi rg 
made the world so vast and so beautiful, and you will feel that life has 
for all of us some days of blessed truce.” Passing the grotto of Egeria, 
and the ruined temple which in the present day gives admission only to 
catacombs, and ascending to the Sacred Grove, w hence the city, Albano, 
and Tiber, are dominate, and you will anderstand that “ intelligence 
to which Heaven has given the leisure to initiate itself by study and 
by reflection in the knowledge of that antiquity which imparts so 
many enchantments to a nature already so enchanting,” has as a duty 
“to reach that paradise of which one ‘has at Rome dazzling but pre- 
mature glimpses, which fill the mind with nameless grief and intoxica- 
tion.” 

If the religion of Rome produces so painful and so unsatisfactory a 
feeling, it might almost be questioned if we should not with the Ceesars 
of to-day return to the religion of old, or sympathise with the poet, who 
admits that when contemplating “Cesar’s chambers” and “ Augustan 
halls” from within the “ gladiator’s bloody circus,” the rolling moon 
casting 

a wide and tender light, 
Which softened down the hoar austerity 
Of rugged desolation, and filled up, 
As ‘twere anew, the gaps of centuries ; 
Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 
And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o’er 
With silent ‘worship of the great of old— 
The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns ! 


Neither the one religion, however, which brings with it “nameless grief 
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and intoxication,” or the other—the religion of nature and of antiquity 
—are much calculated to beget peace of mind and happiness. 

Much insight into the actual social condition of a people is to be ob- 
tained by the contemplation of street-life, but even this is capable of 
undergoing some modification from the point of view in which it is con- 
templated. The politician, the artist, the philanthropist, have each, for 
example, their stand-points. If, according to our author, the white girls 
of Albion, Murray in their hands, escort their long and spare mammas, 
armed with portable stools; and if the pretty Frenchwomen slip along 
manifestly move interested in the effect which they produce than in 
antiquities, the picture is not necessarily Roman; but if the Ltalian 
women, with bare necks loaded with chains, and with heavy pendents to 
their ears, are, as we are informed, insensible to French coquetry, the 
army of occupation is to be pitied. ‘ Models, artists, ruined princes, chi 
lo sa? passing by proudly wrapped in a mantle, which they bear with all 
the dignity of ancient consuls, notwithstanding the holes and the stains 
which constitute its principal ornaments,” are more characteristic. “ All 
is vanity at Rome,” said Saint Philip of Neri, and every one must have 
his earrozzello with which to run over his neighbour, or be himself upset. 
The peasant rides his mule, the farmer his waggon drawn by the great 
grey oxen of the Campagna, the dealer in jinoechi rides postilion-wise. 
All these are topped by the immense house on wheels, tilted up by the 
weight of three footmen in silk stockings behind, and which bears a 
cardinal, his flag (which is an umbrella, called a pavillon), and the “ Trés- 
Saint Sacrement.”’ 

As to describing the population of white, red, blue, grey, violet, black, 
and brown monks, it is utterly out of the question; our author, good 
churchman as he was, came for the moment under the spell that nothing 
“but the delirium of a local fever could have evoked this strange world 
of multi-coloured worshippers.” Nay, we almost tremble for his orthodoxy, 
when we find him insinuating that the young girls who were mourning 
for the earth they have quitted, circulate in blessed troops under the care 
of matrons “ often with more than one title to respectability.” Roman 
Catholicism is fecund. Behind the young girls in black, with white 
muslin veils, come, we are told, “ troops of little children of the Christian 
doctrine, following a child of greater dimensions, bearing a black cross.”’ 
Then there are religious beggars too, from the mysterious penitent with 
cowl drawn over his face, who may be a prinee, a senator, or a brigand 
doing penance, to the uncleanly hermits who shake their bussolas in your 
face, with a look that tells you at once how disagreeable it would be to 
meet them in the solitudes of the Campagna by moonlight alone. 

Well, this is not kindly to all these good religious people. There is a 
colouring of sarcasm about the sketch for which we are not responsible. 
Perchance our author will be more gallant when he comes to treat of the 
fair sex. Let us see. Here are the flower-girls. ‘ They overwhelm 
you with praises till they cover you with abuse.” The fair sit also beneath 
the porticos. They are “old and dishevelled, ugly enough to remind 
you of Macbeth’s witches.” Others, again, are “lugubrious specimens of 
all human infirmities, feverish and lividly pale, poor creatures, yet glim- 
mering with that fitful light which is imparted by the plague to the most 
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common-looking physiognomies, till succeeded by that frightful yellow 
swelling which defies all cure!” Really, worse and worse. 

The French soldiery will at all events excite admiration, if the monks 
and the fair sex fail. Not in the least. They are “too scornful, too 
boastful, and too indifferent to all other vanities but their own not to 
make a real goodness and a readiness to oblige forgotten. Ah! dear little 
French soldiers, when will you permit others to appreciate you at your 
real value, by ceasing to depreciate the nation or the individual for whom 
we know you are ready to lay down your lives at any moment, to devote 
yourselves bodies and souls.” 

As to the Pontifical Zouaves, with their elegant costume of iron-grey 
and orange, France, we are told, has the honour of having contributed 
the most generous soldiers of the corps, but this valiant national army 
having been for the most part sent from Rome, few are now met with. 

As to the senators, their attendants, with liveries of red and yellow, 
and armed with trumpets, would make the Parisians believe that the good 
old days of the Carnival had come back again. 

It is, indeed, as impossible, our author declares, to describe the living 
portion of Rome, as it is the caprices of a kaleidoscope shaken with a 
febrile hand. It is life set amid churches, ruins, and flowers. The latter 
play a great part in out-of-door Rome, rivalling the numerous and frequent 
odours of a less desirable character, rivajling even the sharp and pene- 
trating odour of fried oil, but failing to triumph over it. 

Linen and clothes of all shapes and sizes hang from every house, from 
princely and papal abodes as well as from those of the people. Palaces 
which would be the pride even of Paris rise up in juxtaposition with 
miserable huts. Gloomy fronts, protected by rusty iron bars, open upon 
gardens and courts, with flowers, statuary, and fountains. Rome presents 
a succession of enigmas and surprises. The art of decorating a shop is 
unknown or despised, and if you enter one, the master of the place seems 
to confer an honour upon you in disturbing himself to serve you. He 
does so with his hat on his head, and yawns in your face. The dolce far 
niente is the favourite occupation of the Romans. 

Burials are generally carried out at night, and are not attended by any 
of the members of the family or friends, but solely by the fraternities and 
monks. The mortuary cloths are very sumptuous, and at times drolly 
decorated with jocose skeletons, engaged in fantastic dances, those 
— using their fleshless thigh-bones as sticks to hasten on those in 

nt ! 

Yet our author says: “ It would be really like dwelling in the ante- 
chamber of Paradise to live in Rome, if one could only get one’s friends 
to live there too. One feels there more strongly than anywhere else that 
death is true life, so utterly does the curiosity of the mysteries of the in- 
finite deprive the tomb of its secret horrors.” 

Christians of all denominations have probably passionately loved and 
appreciated St. Peter’s as much as artists, but it requires, we are told, to 
be an artist to comprehend the terrible, the sublime, the absorbing beauty 
of that edifice, which might impose and yet only insinuates itself. He 
had been there seven or eight times, our author avers, before he began to 
suspect the crushing grandeur of the church dissimulated in its admirable 
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proportions, at the same time that it appears simple, so much is its 
splendour essential to it. 

St. Peter’s is, in the estimation of the author, “more unique, more 
immense, more incomparable, than any translation by pen or pencil could 
express.” Charlemagne and Constantine are, in his eyes, proud of the 
equestrian guard which they mount at the two extremities of the royal 

ristyle which precedes “ the sublime palace of the poor fisherman Peter, 

me the arbiter of emperors and kings, by his supreme title of first 
vicar of the vicars of God.”’ . 

And then ir. the interior what repose, what silence, what divine shade! 
The very rays of light seem to descend in columns of divine smoke from 
the heavens direct upon earth. A few country women and monks stretch 
up to kiss the statue of “ St. Peter,” imposing in its immovable calm, and 
now sanctified, after having represented the false majesty of Jupiter! 
Then there is the chair of Peter, too. What a grand air have those 
bishops in bronze, with golden mitres, who guard it day and night! 
There is a legend associated with this chair, too! There are also those 
beautiful and noble popes in marble, seated, standing, upright, or kneel- 
ing on their tombs, but all blessing those who pass by ! 

‘‘ What accumulated treasures, what ineffable marvels! It seems to 
us now that we did not profit sufficiently by the days that were granted 
to us; we seem to have seen nothing, and yet we have not to reproach 
ourselves with having allowed many hours to elapse without hastening to 
pay our pious visit to St. Peter’s.” 

It is possible, however, even for St. Peter to be dull. The mass of 
Palm Sunday, for example, is described as long and tedious, and the dis- 
tribution of what were supposed to be palm-branches, interminable ; 
above all, “ the absence of the holy father cast a mortal chill beneath the 
lofty vaults of the basilica.” The procession was, however, headed by 
three generals: General du Carmel in the white mantle of St. Theresa, 
the General of the Jesuits, and the General of the Capucins, The superb 
uniform of the Pope’s Swiss Guard charms the eye, we are also told, in a 
quite different degree “to that of the pitiful uniform of our valiant little 
soldiers, shockingly accoutred, except in their glory.” The thirteen 
Apostles, on the other hand, clothed and mitred in white, were not inte- 
resting in aspect; and their supper, served up by a cardinal, was a tedious 
affair. The author seems almost to have wished back the olden times, 
when a rival manager of “ Mysteries and Moralities”—one Pont Allais— 
would beat his drum at the church porch to summon the faithful to his 
Opposition performances. The supper-table is admittedly a spectacle, 
“on loublie trop,” says our author; and when we consider that our Lord 
and his disciples sat on that eventful eve in the garden at the foot of 
Olivet, eating after the invariable fashion of the East, on the ground, or 
at the most from a platter on a stool, it is an anachronism which neither 
the genius of Leonardo da Vinci, nor the scenic mimicry of the Capella 
Sistina, can relieve of its absurdity. The Sixtine Chapel, we are also 
told, notwithstanding the grand frescoes of Bonarotti, in the absence of 
the holy father is like a desolate widow, who cares neither to please nor to 
adorn herself, 

But whilst the darkness of the basilica was so tangible as to extinguish 
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the lights ever burning at the Confessional of St. Peter, the shops of fried 
fish without were brilliantly lighted up, and each establishment had its 
little fantastic chapel or its statuette of the Madonna. Their patron 
should be St. Lawrence, in whose memory the Escorial was erected in the 
form of a gridiron. 

Saturday of the Holy Week was devoted to the chapel of the United 
Romanist Armenians. The Pope is credited here with a “ douce sagesse” 
for feeling that the only really important question is one same worship 
of the true God! <A great curtain veiled here the holy mysteries, little 
curtains were drawn forwards and backwards, as in the Greek Church ; 
and during the elevation of the host two assistants held an enormous 
white kerchief in front of the bishop. 

On Easter-day the Pontiff king himself made his appearance. He was 
borne across the basilica of St. Peter i in the Sedia gestitoria, which has 
no connexion with the gesta Romanorum ; and the spectacle was, we are 
informed, “unique in the world.” ‘“‘ What a contrast between this royal 
and august pomp, and the theatrical pomp of the Armenians!” 

6 Pius IX. appeared to us beautiful as the saint of Fra Angelico, which 
we possess in the Louvre, and before whom the angels are prostrating 
themselves. None of the portraits of the holy father reproduce that 
countenance radiating with purity, that sovereign beauty of 2 holy mind 
filled with the divine spirit. When the Pope advances on that raised 
seat, which appears to move by itself, the four fans of feathers which are 
held up around him conceal the bearers, and one feels as if present at a 
triumph in heaven. 

“The mild and pale countenance of the Pontiff, radiating with in- 
effable brilliancy, exhaled a real perfume of pious tender ness, of infinite 
love. Ah! there was really a father, but a father king and dispenser of 
eternal good things, happy in reappearing among his children. 

“The tears came up like a holy dew to my eyes, and never did an 
emotion, at once so powerful and so sweet to the senses, take possession 
of my whole being. Ah! how much time one has to think and to live 
with intensity in an hour! The Hosannah was admirably chanted, and 
at its preface there was still a rumour of people gladdened by such an 
incomparable vision. I almost thought myself in heaven, and I aspired 
30 mon x | to be there, that I understood how Elias could have been 
carried thither by the strength of his love. Upon first of all perceiving 
the Pontiff king, upon hearing the internal joyous cries of my soul that 
resounded within me, upon bowing before the august blessing, given with 
a tender and angelic grace, upon feeling myself inundated with an im- 
mense unknown happiness, my lips murmured involuntarily, ‘ Ah! what, 
then, will be the sight of Jesus Christ, my Lord, if the view of his vicar 
arouses such sensations within the soul?’ ” 

If the author was in such eestacies at the sight of the Pope, he was 
less so with his palaces. The Quirinal, with its long suites of apartments 
all in red, did not please him. There was an organ played by water, 
which has given forth the same tedious melody for : ages. ‘I'he Laterano, 
with its noble halls and stairs, and its Christian and Pagan museums, was 
more tolerable. As to the Vatican, he says, “Go and see it! Nothing 
could possibly express the feelings of terrified astonishment, of an tici- 
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ted fatigue, and of passionate interest, with which the visitor is over- 
whelmed on first penetrating into the great gallery of inscriptions and 
marbles in the Vatican.” ‘ This palace, with its Eg yptian, Etruscan, 
Pagan, and Christian halls, of all epochs and of ail times, contains 
marvels without number. But here is another doorway. It is the 
entrance to the library. Oh, enchantment! Oh, fairy land! If there 
is a library in paradise, it must surely resemble this!” The pictures of 
Raphael were exposed. Pius 1X. protected them with windows. “ They 
have taken my states, foree and injustice have spoiled me, they have 
made a royal mendicant of the vicar of Jesus Christ,” he is supposed to 
have said; “no matter, I will answer for the chefs-d’ceuvre that are con- 
tained within the Eternal City which God has given me in keeping.” In 
the chapel of St. Lawrence is a Virgin Mary, “ smiling from beneath her 
muslin veil at the divine child which she holds in her arms, as people 
smile only in heaven. It is no creature of flesh and blood, it is the im- 
maculate Virgin, such as alone the pious monk, who declined to eat meat 
at the Pope’s table because he had not obtained the sanction of his prior, 
could understand and appreciate.’’ Each of the portraits of the popes 
that adorn St. Paul’s cost the labour of a year. ‘“ Impatient /uria 
francese, what.would you say at having to wait so long a time? ‘There 
are twenty master-mosaists and two hundred and ninety-three popes, I 
believe, reckoning the anti-popes ; two hundred and fifty-eight, reckon- 
ing only the good ones! ‘ Ché va sano va piano,’ say the Italians ; 
aud their city is a living proof that that which is slowly founded lasts 
long.” 

The Romans affirm, not without a certain legitimate pride, that the 
Vatican is by itself as large as all Turin, comprising the suburbs. The 
palace enables the visitor, we are likewise told, to understand the sove- 
reign. The number of galleries and staircases is incalculable. The 
whole place is really a royal convent, and the true house of the Lord, in 
which every one penetrates freely in spite of the enormous walls, which 
appear to belong to a fortress rather than to a palace. At the foot of the 
holy father’s staircase there is a solitary sentinel to guard him, not from 
the wicked, but against the indiscretions of love. Yet it is a melancholy 
sequence of our fallen nature that man should never know what perfect 
satisfaction is here below. The Vatican is vast and magnificent as a 
whole, and in its details. It enjoys a beautiful situation, and commands 
splendid views. It is filled to overflowing with the works of genius of all 
ages and of all countries. Beauty and excellence reign there triumphant. 
Its gardens, from the bronze terrace of the Navieella, pouring out water 
from its port-holes to the shady alleys of eypresses, and La Pigna, with 
its bronze peacocks, are replete with charms of the most varied character. 
Close by is the most noble temple erected to the Creator on the bosom 
of the earth—a fitting place of prayer for the archbishop of the West— 
the spiritual head of the Latin Church, But all these splendours do not 
satisfy the representative of the fisherman of Galilee. Not an Italian, 
nor even a dissideut from the Roman Cliurch, would grudge the holy 
father the Vatican and St. Peter; they are his historically, and as part 
and parcel of his being. But pontiffs, who acquired their name from the 
tolls of bridges having in ancient times been made over to the monks as 
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a means of sustenance, now claim also Peter’s-pence, yearn for broad 
acres and antique strongholds, aspire from spiritual power, which is con- 
ceded, to temporal power, which is incompatible with spiritual functions, 
and fulminate anathemas against kings and people and against all mental 
and physical progress and enlightenment, as they did in the days of 
Galileo and the Inquisition. Such, alas! is poor human nature even 
when incarnated in the person of a pope. 

It is pleasant to turn from the disagreeable considerations of bishops 
who will be kings and kings of kings, to the unchallenged and everlasting 
claims of art. The Roman palaces, our author admits, give a lesson of 
humility to French vanity. The miserable luxury of Paris cannot com- 
pare with splendours that crush the regal abode of its sovereigns. The 
gallery of Diana, in the Tuileries, is alone supportable, and that only be- 
cause it brings back to the memory one of the halls in the Farnese Palace. 
The only danger is, that the endless magnificent things finish by weary- 
ing out all power of recollection. 

But our author tells us that every palace, like every individual, has its 
own proper melody, and every melody proceeds from a dominant note, 
the spirit of which, if sought for, is to be discovered. Thus, the palace 
of the Borgias has, notwithstanding its flowery mirrors aud garlands of 
Cupids, an air of gloomy royalty. Some, however, might question if this 
idea did not spring from the contemplation of the portrait of Casar 
Borgia, the authorship of which is disputed. Our author disposes of the 
question by asserting that either it is Raphael’s, or that the master who 
painted it came from heaven to execute that single work. A miracle 
which, he prudently adds, appears very improbable in honour of Cxsar 
Borgia. The dominant note of the Barberini Palace is involved in 
greater obscurity. There is one picture—the Fornarina—which is 
full of discordant suggestions. To love vulgar things is the act of a 
vulgar mind, yet Raphael died bound down by that degrading passion. 
But it has been fancied that his real love was for that Mona Liza, 
painted by Leonardo da Vinci, and only to be met with in the dark 
corners of Raphael’s pictures. It was, according to the same theory, 
disappointed love that cast the master into the arms of the sensual 
woman of whom only one original portrait is in existence. There is 
some difficulty in reconciling dates, but that is trifling in such a romance 
of art. Then there is the “Cenci”—* with an expression of flying 
from innocent crime of the most powerful and irresistible effect”—it is 
not the head of a vulgar criminal, and if Beatrice was a parricide, our 
author deems her to be more to be excused than Charlotte Corday ! 

The Doria Palace has many chefs-d’ceuvres, brilliant Claudes, noble 
rer of the Dorias, and an admirable portrait of Innocent X., by 

‘elasquez, but all are left in the shade by Leonardo da Vinci’s Jeanne 
of Aragon, Queen of Naples. The Corsini Palace is imbued with 
reminiscences of Christina of Sweden. It also boasts a splendid portrait 
of Paul III., by Titian, The library and gardens render this palace 
one of the most interesting and most worthy of admiration in Rome. 
The Sciarra Palace encloses several gems: notoriously, Raphael’s “ Violin 
Player ;” Leonardo’s “‘ Vanity and Modesty ;” and Titian’s “ Bella- 
Donna,” which has given its name to streets and squares. Titian’s fair 
one seems to live for the pleasure of living and the pleasure of being 
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pretty. The Spada Palace has the seal of something fantastic in its 
courts and gardens, and yet it is serious enough. wo Hor the colossal 
statue of Pompey imparts a funereal aspect to their otherwise charming 
mansion. The Farnese Palace is a magnificent yet gloomy building, 
which reminds one of the Escorial. It is redolent of the spoils of anti- 

uity. Its courts and splendid staircases were constructed of materials 
derived from the Coliseum and the theatre of Marcellus. Its fountains 
came from the baths of Caracalla. But then, again, the palace itself 
was raised after designs by Michael Angelo. The brilliancy of Domeni- 
chino, and the austere splendour of the reception-rooms, fail to remove the 
spell of the place, which, whether imposed upon it by historical remi- 
niscences, or by its own peculiar character, is gloom—in the words of 
Shakspeare, “ The greatest note of it is (its) melancholy.” 

If the palaces constitute the true modern monuments of Rome, the 
churches are the caskets—the jewel-boxes—of the Eternal City. They 
constitute its gala dress, its perfume, and its supreme crown. Without 
reckoning chapels, they number some three hundred and sixty-five. A 
man may pray in Rome every day in the year in a different + der and 
as there are few but contain some more or less precious works of art, 
imagine the time requisite to explore their various recesses! ‘There is, 
indeed, a kind of rivalry among churches in works of art, as there is in 
holiness. Thus the church of St. Mary of the People—there are thirty- 
three St. Marys in Rome—*“ the poorest and most ignorant of man and 
woman kind ant we are told, “a mother, and can ascend to the love 
of Jesus through the love of Mary’’—boasts its ‘* Nativity,” by Pinturic- 
chio, and its “ Conversion of St. Paul,’ by Michael Angelo. ‘The church 
of the Capucins boasts, on its part, of an “ Archangel Michael,” by Guido. 
The dead monks themselves are also well worth seeing. They are buried 
in sepulchral vaults and chapels among soi! brought from the “ Holy 
Land,” and it preserves them well. Standing upright, or laid horizontally, 
they have an air of funereal gaiety that is quite enlivening. There is 
one old celibate who has thus lain some five centuries in holy soil, and 
his great black beard is as firm as of yesterday. 

At St. Anastasia, the walls of the kings are to be seen side by side 
with the walls of the republic. The great Etruscan stones of the royal 
walls, without cement, have, however, defied time more effectually than 
the republican walls. There is something allegorical in this. Monarchi- 
cal institutions everywhere survive republican. 

La Scala possesses a superb altar of lapis lazuli and agate, and, what 
is more, a foot of Saint Theresa—“a real little foot of a great Spanish 
lady, elegant, arched, and in every way worthy of having belonged to 
the noble virgin of Avila.” Tasso sleeps in a sepulchral chapel adorned 
with rare marbles, gold, and agates, in Saint Onuphrius. A propos of 
this monument, the author remarks that “the time has gone by, if it 
ever. existed, when religion sought to extinguish talent which is the light 
of intellect; and it belonged to the liberal and generous heart of Pius 1X. 
to protest against the wrongs of Italy towards one of its greatest poets, 
by raising a tomb worthy of his glory.” Alas! the Encyclical letter of 

e 8th of December, 1864, is a proof to the contrary. Among heresies 
are especially enumerated: 80. “The Roman Pontiff can and ought 
to reconcile himself to and agree with progress, liberalism, and modern 
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civilisation,” as he ought also to permit: 78. “ free exercise of worship,” 
to which damnable heresies a contradiction is, we are told, afforded in 
Allocutio Acerbissimum of September 27, 1852, and All. Jamdudum 
cernimus of March 18, 1861. 

The church of St. Augustine contains an “ Isaiah,” by Raphael, 
* beautiful, haughty, and terrible ;” as also a miraculous statue of the 
Virgin literally loaded with precious stones. The church of St. Mark, 
built after the model of the Venetian sanctuary, contains two exquisite 
sculptured monuments of females. The church of the Maddalena is, we 
are told, “so very coquettish, that it might have been dedicated to 
Magdala unconverted”—that is to say, if the person described as a sinner 
in Luke vii. 37 e¢ seg. was the same as Mary of Magdala, of which 
there is not only no tittle of evidence, but no one in the present day can 
even surmise how. the identification came to be brought about. Our 
author was not in a pious mood when he visited the church dedicated to 
the faithful maid of that little village on the shores of the sea of Galilee. 
There are two statues, he says, of “* Seereta” and ‘“ Fides,” which hold the 
one her fingers upon her lips, and the other her hand upon her heart, with 
far too manifest an expression of the desire to please, to be holy; and a 
third, “‘ Lacrymosa,” “‘ weeps as one weeps to seduce!” In the church of 
St. Marv of Peace is the funeral chapel of the Cési, with glorious 
sphinxes, emblematic of the mysteries of death, and four exquisite Sibyls, 
by Michael Angelo (some of the guide-books say by Raphael). The 
church of St. Stephen’s resembles a Pagan temple—probably from con- 
taining some ancient columns, just as the mosque of Omar does relics of 
early Byzantine-Christian architecture. St. Philip of Neri is only to be 
mentioned ‘ out of love for that amiable saint, so great a partisan of 
gaiety and of honest pleasures.” St. Lawrence in Damaso contains the 
tomb of Rossi, who, had he been spared, might have saved Pius IX. St. 
Martin has a splendid “ Christ,’ by Thorwaldsen, and a beautiful paint- 
ing by Andrea del Sarto; in St. Sebastian-without-the-Walls is also a 
beautiful statue of the youthful saint, “ the arrows which pierce him seem 
to be in love with his body.” In St. Agnes-without-the- Walls is a bust 
of Christ, attributed to Michael Angelo, and which ought to be photo- 
graphed. The ‘Four Evangelists,” by Domenichino, at St. Andrew 
“della Valle,” are also well worth a visit. St. Mary the Great—the 
favourite church of the popes—is renowned for its magnificence; the 
Borghese chapel is of itself a world of beauty. Pius 1X. intends, it is 
said, to be buried in this church, because it contains the manger from 
Bethlehem. It is true that a Greek word is so translated from Luke; 
but mangers, in the sense used in Europe, are almost unknown in the 
East, nor is it at all likely that such a thing ever existed in the grotto 
in which Mary took refuge, the ordinary hostelry being full of people. 

Our author was, however, of that happy class to whom, according to 
Montesquieu, superstition is a luxury. He bent the head before the finger 
of St. Peter, admired a huge fragment of the cross sculptured by Ben- 
venuto Cellini, and bent the knee before the wormeaten wood which, in 
the present day, resembles a bit of cork, but which in his eyes ‘“ glistened 
with a brilliancy exceeding that of the diamond.” 

“We kissed,” he said, “the crystal of the reliquary which contains 
the finger which St. Thomas thrust into our Saviour’s wound. Our fore- 
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head bowed before the triple blessing of the cross, the holy thorns of the 
crown, and the terrible nail’ (figured in Mr. Weld’s book) “ which 
pierced one of the hands of the divine crucified; but our mind, already 
embalmed with holy perfumes eseaped from Jerusalem, positively melted 
away when it knew itself to be in the presence of the cross of the good 
thief, whose branches form the altar of the little chamber of relics.” 

All these curiosities—so sacred in the eyes of those who have faith in 
them—are in the monastery of the Holy Cross of Jerusalem; the soil 
in the chapel of which is said to have been brought from Jerusalem by 
the Empress Helena! As the Romans erected their Pagan temples on 
the olden sites of Oriental worship, so the Christians of the same city 
have consecrated in their turn many of the temples of the Romans: St. 
Mary of the Angels, the church of St. Bernard, the church of St. Sabine 
—an ancient temple of Diana—are examples of this curious localisation of 
successive religions. Our author tells us that “ almost all the saints have 
their lurking playfulness and raillery.’’ It is well that all who are not 
saints are not endowed in a similar way, or we fear there would be few 
of the Ultramontane faithful left. 

On the 4th of April, 1864, Pius IX. attended service at Saint Mary 
on Minerva, so called on account of the church and adjacent convent of 
Dominicans having been erected over the ruins of a temple of Minerva. 
The opportunity for exalting the Papacy was not lost. “ Vicar of Jesus 
of Nazareth, he has permission to defend the rights of the weak against 
the strong ; disarmed like the Divine crucified, he is nevertheless called 
upon to dispose of all the material and intellectual armies of the earth, 
in order to place them at the service of justice and truth. Human 
dreamers ever in search of the ideal, whether in relation to governments, 
to happiness, or to art, how is it that we do not recognise that the itleal 
government is that of the Papacy, just as it was conceived by the Son of 
God !” 

The Pantheon, now the church of the Rotunda and the Coliseum, 
constitute, in the eyes of our enthusiastic author, a point of union between 
the magnificent buildings consecrated to Jehovah and the splendours of 
Paganism. Agrippa is said to have sacrificed to the God of the Jews, 
and he may have enjoyed a ray of true celestial light. Jesus was also 
born in the reign of Augustus, and the artists may have been inspired 
from on High to prepare for His Son atemple worthy of His grandeur ! 
The idea is poetic, but too much liberty is taken in such speculative 
fancies with all that is holy to please the truly pious. In almost the 
came breath Michael Angelo and Raphael, who are both entombed in 
this grand relic of past ages, are spoken of as the god and demi-god of 
Italian art. Pantheism in Art would appear to be closely allied to Papacy 
11 Religion. Admit vicars and vice-gerents in the one, and there is but 
& step to the pantheism of natureand art. The point eliminated in con- 
uexion with the Temple of Agrippa, is lost sight of in connexion with 
the Coliseum. The black cross and the small chapels of the stations are 
admittedly absorbed here in the magnificent whole. But there were the 
Christian associations of the place, mournful and terrible, it is true, and 
yet there is a comfort, we are told, in asking “for force and inspiration 
from those blessed shadows that still take pleasure in wandering in this 
deserted arena, in order. that they may see the souls to whom the battle 
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of life still remains, and who have come there in pious remembrance of 
them and their sufferings, to see them, to love, pray, and struggle.” 
Martyrdom of one kind or another belongs to all ages. 

That the Capitol embodies the history of Rome is a mere manner of 
expressing an idea, acceptable or not, according as the reader may be accus- 
tomed to fanciful analogies and intellectual generalisations, or may be one 
of those matter of fact people who view all that is not substantially correct 
as false. But for an Ultramontane to admit that that history was glorious 
during the republic and sad during the imperial domination, strikes us 
as one of those inconsistencies on the part of the writer, which are on] 
to be met with where emotions are mistaken for philosophy, and credulity 
for religion. The Capitol, like the Coliseum, is also declared to be posi- 
tively the home of phantoms. If the imagination can fill the present 
with the memory of the past, Roman senators at the one, martyred 
Christians at the other, there are phantoms, but they are in the mind. 
The Tarpeian rock commands a prospect of wondrous beauty. How 
much more beautiful it must have appeared to those about to quit it! 
It 9 to perish twice over to be precipitated from the heights of that 
rock ! 

It is not denied by our author but that Rome has many splendid 
Pagan works. But in admitting this, he intimates that he does so in a 
high Catholic sense, and in that sense he yields, he avers, neither to 
Protestant admiration, nor any other admiration that is disengaged from 
all worship, save that of art. If that is not enough, there is the ennobling 
thought that all this grandeur succumbed before a few humble children 
of Judea. The assumption that Protestantism, or Christian Catholicism, 
as contradistinguished from Roman Catholicism, can afford to admire 
Pagan art more than Roman Catholicism, because it is disengaged from 
all other forms of worship, save that of art, is profoundly characteristic 
of the terrible thraldom in which Romanism holds the human mind. It 
forgets that the knowledge promised to the elect must necessarily comprise 
the vision of the past, and as there is no virtue that is pure or complete 
outside of Romanism, it will not even admit that there was any virtue 
that preceded it. If Augustus protected Meczenas, Meczenas allowed, we 
are told, Augustus to court his wife. If Julius Caesar was a man of 
genius, so also he was a man without scruples or principles! Human 
nature, however, belongs to ancient as well as to modern history, and 
while we have on one side an Ultramontane denying the existence 
of virtue outside of Romanism, we have a second denying the divinity of 
Jesus, and a third—and a sovereign, too—taking up the pen to prove 
that Casar—a Pagan—was called, like Charlemagne and Napoleon I., 
by Providence to rule over people! The theory of political Messiahs 

, dated from before Christian times, and has evidently survived them. 

“ But France,”’ says our author, when assisting at the recovery of the 
relics of St. Cecilia in the Catacombs, “has received the beautiful name 
of eldest daughter of the Church, woe to the day that she shall deny it! 
France is as excitable as much as Italy is learnedly patient: on their 
union, sincerely maternal and filial, depend the peace and the future of 
the modern world. Let them separate, and the destinies of humanity 
will roll incomplete into the dark abyss of things left undone.” 

The writer is consistent for once when he says that he would have 
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liked to have lived in the era of the Catacombs, but he forgets that if there 
were primitive and not Roman Catholic Christians martyred by Pagans, 
there was also a Romanist era of “acts of faith”’—an era of Dominicans 
and Franciscans. Would he have liked to have lived at that era? 
Romanism and the middle ages knew no right but that of force. They 
struck with the sword, and will perish by the sword. A revolution, of 
which we all constitute a part at once philosophical, political, economical, 

and social, separates the present from the past. ‘The very gate which 

closed every night the Ghetto of Rome, and separated the Jews from the . 
world of the living, is broken down. So it is with other tyrannies over 

mind and body, and it will be as easy to restore the infallibility and 

omnipotence of the Pope as to bring back the era of the Catacombs and 

of the Inquisition. 

Even Rome, the eternal and the all-wise, has, according to our author, 
its faults. It is essential in politics to make people believe in a secret 
which has no existence. Mystery has always been a means of domination 
at Rome, and hence the abhorrence entertained of all critical spying into 
the emptiness of a magic word which derives its whole power from cre- 
dulity fascinated by the love of the marvellous. ‘ Confession and abso- 
lution of sins” are, it has been observed, “ the greatest arcanum imperii 
by which to rule the world, than all the means hitherto invented by 
statesmen put together.” The mystical name of Rome should, our 
author says, be light! “Light constitutes the real strength of civilised 
people.” This is a truism, but it is questionable if light would be favour- 
able to a power which has just been described as existing solely on a 
mysticism. “ Let,’ our author goes on to say, “ that ignorant crowd of 
monks, whom idleness as much as faith takes to the monasteries, devote 
their lives to the great human family, whose duties they have evaded and 
whose joys they have repudiated. They say they love God, and sacrifice 
themselves to that love. Let them prove it!” Further, let Rome throw 
her doors open to the savans, the literary and distinguished men of all 
countries. Cardinal Gonsalvi first understood that Rome, so rich in art 
and all the elements of intellectual taste, belongs to the world, and while 
its galleries are opened its hearth should not be fenced off from the 
visitor. Again, not only is there no society at Rome for the stranger, 
but the Roman is always intensely ignorant of all that is said, written, or 
done outside of its walls. This is in accordance with the principles of a 
Church which dreads fight! And yet, being a “ universal Church,” 
how can it rule over the world of which it knows nothing? ‘To pray 
is much, but prayer alone does not suffice when we represent the wisdom 
of God here below.” Rome, our author finally insists, ought to attract 
all the mind, all the intelligence of the world, to herself; she ought to 
be as a centre from whence terrestrial light and truth shall radiate just as 
divine light and truth do. ‘The day when Rome shall have so willed 
it, the reign of God will have begun on our dear planet.” This is plea- 
sant to contemplate—pleasant as a canvas of Domenichino’s. But, alas! 
is terrestrial light and truth compatible with confession and absolution, 
with indulgences and pardons, and the very antithesis of a moral and in- 
tellectual state of society—monasticism and conventual life—or with 
human infallibility ? Light and truth, as preached in the Gospel, are, 
indeed, utterly incompatible with the system and pretensions of the 
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Church of Rome, and hence the very means proposed by our Ultramon- 
tane author to preserve it would inevitably hasten its downfal. 

Mr. Weld, after noticing historically the different Italian academies, 
says: “ A Galileo or a Cési would not now, it is true, be persecuted by 
the Inquisition; but there is no freedom of thought, espionage exists, 
and men’s motives are questioned. Any money granted by government 
for scientific purposes is placed in the hands of the Jesuits; aud thus 
science, which in England and France progresses, if not quickly, at all 
events steadily, in Rome is nearly at a stand-still.”” Even the Instituto- 
Archeologico confines its labours and researches entirely to Pagan 
archeology, apprehending that if it entered the field of Christian arche- 
ology the members would speedily find themselves in hot water. ‘‘ The 
interpretation of Christian records by German philologists and anti- 
quaries would assuredly often jar with Papal infallibility, and thus the 
Prussian Instituto-Archeologico wisely avoids this dangerous ground.” 
So, also, of literature; what between the books denounced and pro- 
hibited, and the little inclination for reading among the Romans them- 
selves, scarcely any resources of the kind are to be met with in Rome. 
Of magazines there are none; and the same may be almost said with 
respect to newspapers. To be sure, there is the Giornale di Roma and 
the Osservatore Romano, considered the Papal paper; but it is almost a 
farce to call these newspapers, their size being eighteen inches by twelve 
inches, the news bald and stale, local intelligence (excepting that con- 
nected with the Pope) nil, and the advertisements generally limited to 
two. If you pay a visit to a Roman, you will scarcely ever find a book 
on his tables. What works are to be found at the booksellers’ nearly all 
treat of archeology, hagiology, and theology. The “ Index Expurga- 
torius,” established by Alexander V. to screen a corrupt government from 
hostile criticism, has not only effectually blighted Roman literature, but 
all taste for reading. ‘This is precisely what a priestly government likes. 
Even in the instance of the expulsion of Mr. Home from Rome, Mr. 
Weld remarks: “The Church of Rome, though ranking among: its 
members believers in miracles, performing Madonnas, and the healing 
— of saintly relies, will not allow thaumaturgy to be practised by 
aymen within its dominions.” 

Mr. Weld’s work is indeed the very antithesis of that of the anonymous 
French Ultramontane. Full of useful, desirable, and pleasant information, 
conveyed in the most simple and agreeable manner possible, the writer 
was not, at the same time, blind to the only infallible thing about the 
Papacy in the present day, and that is its decay as a worldly insti- 
tution. 

On arriving at Civita Vecchia, he found the most noteworthy “ lion” 
of the place to be the so-called miraculous picture of the Virgin in the 
church, denounced by Z/ Lampione of Florence as a vulgar imposture! 
He, too, on crossing the Campagna by rail (how could such a thing as 
a railroad be allowed to penetrate into the dark abyss of priesteraft and 
superstition?), saw “the grand grey oxen which gaze so curiously with 
their lustrous eyes at the passenger,” and he too was spell-bound by “ that 
fascinating though fallen city,” whose name cannot be heard without 
emotion. Mr. Weld had been there before, and he found Rome as noisy 
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and as dirty as ever, but no longer so cheap as it was. The only pro- 

visible was a new column on the Piazza di Spagna, commemorating 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception—a dogma which, curiously 
enough, is derived from the third chapter of Muhammad's Koran. (Dean 
Stanley, Lect. on the Hist. of the Eastern Church, p. 312.) There was 
still scarcely a day on which the images of one or more saints were not 
set up, the adoration of which was justified by Gregory II., A.o. 715, and 
which is yet, as Mr. Weld remarks, “ entirely opposed to the pure and 
simple doctrine of the early Christians.” There are fifty priests, Mr. Weld 
tells us, in the great asylum of lunatics at. Aversa, near Naples, “ who 
are said to be mad on account of the temporal power and its abuse by the 
Pope, and who would doubtless raise their hand against the Pontiff if 
opportunity presented, and so his Holiness does not go abroad without 
armed men at his side.”’ 

Mr. Weld says of the cardinal-secretary, who is generally known on the 
continent by the name of “ Satan,”’ “ Lofty as are the apartments of the 
cardinal-secretary in the Vatican, they are still within earshot of the wail 
that goes up from oppressed Romans. Dropping metaphor, be sure that 
he is well aware that just as the ripple is the parent of the wave, so the 
low murmurs that disturb the political atmosphere of Rome may be the 
prelude of the coming storm. Should it break, will he flee before it? To 
Antonelli, far more than to Pius [X., may the wrongs and oppression 
from which the Romans are suffering be ascribed, and should a day of 
reckoning come, this will be remembered against him. In the mean 
while, from his lofty eyrie in the Vatican we fancy hearing him exclaim: 


Let Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide arch 
Of the ranged empire fall!—Here is my space.” 


Notwithstanding that Papacy is on the wane at Rome, a general belief 
prevails there, Mr. Weld tells us, that before long all the clergymen of 
Great Britain will abjure Protestantism. This at the very time that the 
same writer expresses his belief that the doctrines concerning “ purgatory, 
pardons, worshipping, and adoration, as well of images as of reliques, 
and also invocation of saints,” properly regarded by Protestants as 
“fond things vainly invented,” are losing hold over many Roman 
minds. ‘ But,” he adds elsewhere, “is the Pope infallible? Assuredly 
not to a man, though tiara crowned and attired in gorgeous robes, and 
calling himself the successor of St. Peter and Vicar of Christ, will the 
Protestant look for the solution of those high questions which affect the 
salvation of his soul, but rather to that sacred volume which, in the words 
of Locke, has ‘ God for its author, salvation for its end, and truth without 
any mixture of error for its matter.’” , 

Writing of the Catacombs—the subterranean cemetery of the primitive 
Christians and martyrs—Mr. Weld justly remarks that they possess pecu- 
liar interest to Protestants. ‘ For, while the walls and roofs of the 
galleries and cubiculi are covered with figures, always symbolical of the 
Christian faith—such as an anchor, for hope; a stag, signifying the 
aspirations of David; a ship, emblematic of a church; a horn, strength 
in faith; a hunted hare, persecution; a fish, in Greek, the anagram of 
Jesus; a peacock and pheenix, resurrection, &c.—no example has been 
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found of those ceremonies which, in the eyes of Protestants, deform the 
Roman Catholic religion. The early Christians, receiving their faith 
from the Apostles, regarded God as a Spirit, and worshipped him in 
spirit and in truth; looking to our Lord Jesus Christ as their Re- 
deemer.” 

The result of Mr. Weld’s conversations with Roman gentlemen of the 
liberal party, was to impress him forcibly that the present Papal govern- 
ment is greatly abhorred ; that the same abhorrence is felt for the priest- 
hood, as a body, that the French are almost equally disliked, and that 
Garibaldi and Mazzini are idolised. “‘ It is quite unnecessary,” he adds, 
**to detail the reasons why the Papal government is odious to Romans 
generally ; abuses are so numerous, corruption among officials so com- 
mon, that justice is a mere farce.” 

** Can we wonder,” he exclaims elsewhere, “that a government like 
this should arouse hatred, wrath, and indignation? And these feelings 
rage all the more strongly, seeing that the government is in the hands of 
the priests. Fearful, indeed, will be that day should the contemplated 
changes in Rome fail to satisfy the legitimate expectations of the people, 
and an opportunity be afforded them of avenging the injuries that they 
have received from the Vatican !” 

“ Italian unity,” he adds again, “cannot be a political fact as long as 
a French soldier is quartered in Rome; at the same time, it is very 
questionable whether, when the terms of the Convention are acted upon, 
and a portion even of Napoleon’s troops are withdrawn, Romans and 
others may not, with an impatience which there is reason to fear will 
greatly injure their righteous cause, rise and endeavour at least to 
strike off their chains, which otherwise would probably fall off without 
revolutionary force. For my own part, I have no hesitation in declaring, 
from what I heard and saw at Rome, that there are thousands of Italians 
who are ready to rise when opportunity offers, and act, if necessary, on 
the noble lines of their poet : 


Liberty smiles on daring hearts, 
And wills that never swerve ; 

Of manly virtues ’tis the test— 
None, who can die, need serve.” 








